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MESOLITHIC  FACIES  IN  THE  TRANSPONTINE 

FRINGES 

BY 

A.  D.  LACAILLE,  F.S.A. 
I.     INTRODUCTION 

1 .  FOREWORD 

Recently  I  sought  in  an  essay  to  marshal  prehistoric  finds  of 
Mesolithic  facies  in  the  drainage  of  the  Thames  and  its  left  bank 
tributaries  in  Middlesex  and  London.1  Now  I  aim  at  assembling 
comparable  evidence  from  the  transpontine  side  of  the  river.  The 
present  review,  however,  takes  in  a  lesser  length  of  the  Thames  from 
west  to  east.  Surrey  and  places  formerly  within  its  administration 
provide  the  basic  material  considered.  For  this  alone,  these  notes 
may  reasonably  be  laid  before  this  Society.  This  is  done  without 
any  thought  of  superseding  what  some  of  its  members  have  so  ably 
written  on  Mesolithic  matters,  but  rather  of  supplementing  it  and 
linking  the  following  with  their  observations.  To  me  this  appears 
fitting  in  that  Surrey  looms  so  large  in  the  Mesolithic  annals  of 
Britain.  Moreover,  among  the  names  of  those  who  have  contributed 
most  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Mesolithic  Age  in  England,  that  of  a 
Surrey  archaeologist  is  outstanding.  For,  let  it  be  said  at  the  outset 
that  to  the  late  W.  F.  Rankine,  of  Badshot  Lea  and  Farnham,  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  is  due,  because  until  his  death  in  1961  at  an 
advanced  age  he  laboured  on  problems  of  Middle  Stone  Age  typology 
and  distribution.  Among  his  most  important  communications  have 
been  those2  shewing  the  place  of  many  Surrey  Mesolithic  relics  of 
industry  and  settlement  in  the  scheme  of  prehistoric  man's  early 
post-glacial  migrations  towards  the  west  and  south-west. 

2.  THE  PENETRATION  OF  MESOLITHIC  STRAINS  IN  THE  LONDON  AREA 

Alluvial  beds  bordering  the  tributary  rivers  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Thames  constitute  the  type  of  ground  which  has  produced  artifacts 
of  Mesolithic  facies  in  stratified  conditions.  Several  assemblages 
have  been  dated  and  provide  standards  for  comparison  and 
correlation.  The  first  were  the  prolific  flint  industries  discovered  by 
the  late  S.  Hazzledine  Warren  in  the  fens  of  the  valley  of  the  Lea  at 
Broxbourne,  Herts,  under  peat  determined  by  its  pollen-content  to 
be  of  late  Boreal  Age.3  This  site  stood  as  the  exemplar  of 
Maglemosean  flint-work  in  Britain  until  the  spectacular  excavations 

1  Lacaille,  A.  D.,  'Mesolithic  Facies  in  Middlesex  and  London,'  in  T.  London 
andMiddx.  A.S.,  XX,  Pt.  iii  (1961),  101-50. 

2  Rankine,  W.  F.,  The  Mesolithic  of  Southern  Britain.  Research  Paper  No.  4, 
Surrey  A.S.  (1956). 

3  Warren,  S.  Hazzledine,  Clark,  J.  G.  D.,  Godwin,  H.  and  M.  E.  and 
Macfadyen,  W.  A.,  'An  Early  Mesolithic  site  at  Broxbourne  sealed  under  Boreal 
Peat,'  in  J. R.A.I. ,  LXIV  (1934),  101-28. 
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begun  by  Mr.  John  Moore  in  1942  and  continued  so  admirably  by 
Professor  J.  G.  D.  Clark  and  his  team  of  students  between  1949  and 
1951  at  Star  Carr,  Seamer,  Yorks.4  These  investigations  revealed 
how  long  had  been  the  human  occupation  and  how  intensive  the 
working  of  stone,  bone,  antler  and  wood  in  Baltic  early-Mesolithic 
style. 

The  principal  groups  of  artifacts  that  benefited  from  the  dating  of 
Warren's  finds,  and  led  to  the  placing  of  others  as  of  Mesolithic  Age, 
have  been  those  produced  in  the  flint  industries  found  on  flood-plain 
gravel  under  peat  in  the  valley  of  the  Colne,  near  Iver  and  Denham, 
Bucks.5  Supported  too  by  typology,  these  products,  which  are  so 
evidently  of  Maglemosean  aspect,  have  also  been  assigned  to  the 
Boreal  climatic  phase.  With  Warren's  they  have  allowed  of  the 
proper  ascription  of  certain  discoveries  made  long  ago  in  the  London 
area,  but  dismissed  for  want  of  dating  criteria.  In  this  respect  one 
has  in  mind  particularly  those  flint  implements  found  in  appropriate 
stratigraphy  with  floral  and  faunal  remains  at  the  Admiralty, 
Westminster,  and  recorded  by  W.  J.  Lewis  Abbott,6  and  a  small 
series  taken  by  J.  E.  Greenhill  from  gravel  under  peat  beside  the 
Hackney  Brook.7 

Many  other  stone  artifacts  found  in  the  London  area  on  the  left 
bank  have  only  typology  to  suggest  the  period  of  man's  cultural 
development  to  which  they  belong.  Nevertheless,  they  are  useful 
indicators  for,  having  considered  them  in  their  proper  light,  one 
realizes  not  only  how  widespread  was  the  Mesolithic  facies  in  that 
part  of  the  Thames  basin,  but  also  how  long  so  many  of  its  forms 
persisted. 

Excavations,  finds  in  commercial  and  utilitarian  diggings, 
researches  and  inspection  of  collections  shew  that  it  is  the  tradition 
of  the  Baltic  Maglemosean  culture  that  was  strong  along  the  Thames 
and  in  the  left  bank  tributary  valleys.  This  also  appears  from  the 
material  dredged  from  the  bed  of  the  main  river  or  taken  at  low 
tide  from  its  shores,  and  now  preserved  in  some  London  museums. 

Of  the  artifacts  gleaned  from  the  surface  at  low  or  high  elevations 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames,  none  is  distinctive  enough  to  be 
confidently  matched  with  any  implements  of  Mesolithic  make  or 
tradition  which  have  been  picked  from  the  ground  in  other  localities. 
Thus,  no  unambiguous  microliths  and  allied  forms  can  so  far  be 
adduced  from  places  in  the  open  in  Middlesex  and  London.   Nor  can 

4  Clark,  J.  G.  D.,  Excavations  at  Star  Carr,  Cambridge  (1954). 

5  Lacaille,  A.  D.,  'Mesolithic  Industries  beside  Colne  Waters  in  Iver  and 
Denham,  Buckinghamshire,'  in  Bee  of  Bucks.,  XVII  (1963),  143-81. 

6  Abbott,  W.  J.  Lewis,  'The  Section  exposed  in  the  Foundations  of  the  New 
Admiralty  Offices,'  in  B.  Geol.  Assoc,  XII  (1892),  346-56;  idem,  'Implements 
from  Cromer  Forest  Bed  and  the  Admiralty  Section,'  in  Broc.  Brehist.  Soc.  East 
Anglia,  III,  Pt.  i  (1918-9)  [110-14],  114;  Lacaille,  op.  at.  (1961),  125-8. 

7  Greenhill,  J.  E.,  'The  Implementiferous  Gravels  of  North-East  London,' 
in  B.  Geol.  Assoc,  VIII  (1883-4)  [1885],  336-43;  idem,  'Prehistoric  Hackney/ 
Paper  i  (1881);  ibid.,  Paper  ii  (1883);  typescript  copies  of  lectures  to  the 
Hacknev  Microscopical  and  Natural  Historv  Societv,  Hacknev  Central  Library, 
P.  89.  G.;  Lacaille,  op.  cit.  (1961),  123-5. 
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it  be  shewn  that  in  this  region  the  producing  Mesolithic  industries 
had  inherited  strains  from  the  natively  developed  Upper  Palaeo- 
lithic, from  which,  nevertheless,  some  relics  do  look  as  if  they  might 
have  issued.  Indeed,  I  have  handled  flint  and  antler  artifacts  from 
Thames-side  that  on  typology  could  have  come  from  late  Old  Stone 
Age  sites.  It  seems  then  that  there  opens  quite  a  field  of  inquiry 
and  scope  for  following  up  a  number  of  possible  clues. 

Four  principal  points  emerge  from  the  foregoing.  First,  the  objects 
of  Mesolithic  type  so  far  recorded  in  Middlesex,  south-east  Bucks, 
south  Herts  and  London  have  all  been  found  in  some  riverine 
association.  Second,  the  facies  of  the  artifacts  is  that  of  well- 
developed  Maglemosean  industry;  and  third,  the  character  of  the 
equipment  thus  represented  indicates  that  their  users'  subsistence 
depended  on  the  plants  and  animals  a  riparian  and  fenland  environ- 
ment provided.  This  is  as  one  would  expect  from  such  a  region  in 
early  post-glacial  times,  when  the  River  Thames  coursed  within 
unrestricted  banks,  behind  which  locally  there  were  marshes  and 
moors.  Similar  conditions  obtained  in  the  minor  valleys  for  several 
miles  upstream  from  the  confluence  of  the  tributaries  with  the  main 
river.  Fourth,  the  significant  relics  comprise:  1.  Stone:  tranchet 
axe-  and  adze-like  tools;  generally  flint  products  of  developed  and 
comprehensive  flaking  industries  such  as  blades  and  tools  made 
thereon ;  steeply  edge-blunted  blade-tools,  often  made  by  the  micro- 
burin  technique;  2.  Antler  and  bone:  axe-  and  adze-like  tools;  plain 
and  ornamented  holders  for  stone  or  bone  edge-tools;  hammers. 

Whereas  no  truly  representative  groups  of  Maglemosean  facies 
have  actually  been  found  in  stratified  conditions  in  the  area  now 
considered,  many  artifacts  made  in  the  Maglemosean  manner  do 
come  from  it.  Like  their  contemporaries,  those  who  used  such  tools 
on  the  right  bank  had  some  connexion  with  the  Thames.  Most 
relics  of  their  industry  now  in  museums  and  private  collections  have 
been  dredged  from  the  bed  or  were  recovered  from  the  tidal  band  of 
the  river.  Both  flint  and  bony  substances  are  represented  in  these 
assemblages.  Among  them  are  the  most  typologically  significant  of 
all  the  oldest  finds  of  Maglemosean  aspect  in  the  London  basin.  For 
years  cited  as  patterns,  they  are  the  lower  parts  of  two  barbed  bone 
points,  one  each  from  Wandsworth  and  Battersea.8  Again,  some 
implements,  although  without  details  of  discovery,  are  so  character- 
istic and  in  such  condition  as  to  indicate  their  period.  Others  made 
in  the  Maglemosean  tradition  demonstrate  the  strength  and  long 
survival  of  industrial  methods  developed  in  early  post-glacial  times 
in  the  Baltic  basin  and  eventually  introduced  into  this  region. 

3.      THE  BACKGROUND 

The  stratigraphical  records,  which  demonstrate  the  association  of 
artifacts  of  Maglemosean  type  with  fens  and  marshes  on  the  left 

8  Westerby,  Erik,  Ymer  (1931),  41-58;  Clark,  J.  G.  D.,  The  Mesolithic  Age 
in  Britain,  Cambridge  (1932),  18  and  123;  Fig.  2,  Nos.  6  and  7;  idem,  The 
Mesolithic  Settlement  in  Northern  Europe,  Cambridge  (1936),  118,  Fig.  42, 
Nos.  5  and  3;  ibid.,  127,  236-7  and  245. 
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bank  in  the  London  area,  lead  one  eastward  to  the  Baltic  lands. 
Here,  as  in  the  lower  Thames,  similar  conditions  obtained  at  the 
time  of  the  rise  and  spread  of  the  Maglemosean  culture.  On  this 
aspect  it  would  be  tedious  to  repeat  what  has  been  published  already. 
Suffice  it  to  say  here,  for  a  proper  understanding  of  Baltic  Mesolithic 
strains  in  the  territory  under  present  consideration,  that  some 
alluvial  tracts  in  the  lower  reaches  of  certain  tributaries  have  not 
been  seriously  affected  by  modern  works.  These  still  support  moors, 
aquatic  vegetation  and  small  woods.  Such  areas  preserve  much  of 
an  environment  that  would  have  been  familiar  to  Maglemosean  man. 
For  in  such  surroundings  his  industries  evolved  from  late  eastern 
European  Upper  Palaeolithic  elements  in  the  Baltic  region  around 
the  Ancylus  Lake.  This  great  fresh-water  body  received  the 
discharge  of  the  diminishing  ice  and  occupied  the  Baltic  trough. 
Outside  southern  Scandinavia  a  complementary  process  caused  the 
bed  of  the  North  Sea  to  rise  gradually,  extending  the  European 
plain  and  affording  land-bridges  between  the  Continent  and  Britain. 
It  also  vastly  enlarged  the  hunting-  and  fishing-grounds  of  which 
migrant  Maglemosean  bands  availed  themselves,  eventually  reaching 
what  are  now  our  eastern  and  south-eastern  counties.  These 
movements  of  people  continued  until  the  sea  once  more  regained  the 
master}7.  This  it  did  rapidly  with  the  result  that  the  connexions  used 
by  the  Maglemoseans  were  severed.  North-wrestern  Europe  thus 
acquired  much  of  its  present  outlines,  and  our  post-glacial  island 
history  began. 

Analyses  of  the  pollen  enclosed  in  the  peat  that  in  the  Baltic  area 
and  in  parts  of  England  entombs  Maglemosean  relics  indicate  that 
these  can  be  assigned  partly  to  the  late  Pre-Boreal,  as  at  Star  Carr, 
Yorks,9  and  Thatcham,  Berks,10  but  mainly  to  the  Boreal  climatic 
phase,  e.g.  at  Broxbourne,  Herts,11  and  at  Sandstone,  Iver,  Bucks.12 
In  terms  of  years  this  means  that  the  Maglemosean  culture 
developed  between  8000  and  5000  B.C.  The  second  date  is  also 
approximately  applicable  to  the  marine  expansion  which  towards 
the  end  of  the  Boreal  climatic  phase  broke  down  the  sill  enclosing 
the  Ancylus  Lake,  quickly  drowned  the  grounds  reclaimed  previously 
from  the  North  Sea,  transgressed  our  shores  and  distended  the 
estuaries. 

The  foregoing  would  most  certainly  indicate  the  contemporaneity 
of  the  Maglemosean  industries  in  the  Baltic  area  and  some  of  their 
equivalents  in  the  North  Sea  drainage  of  England.  Still,  it  is  not 
only  on  pollen-statistics  that  this  can  be  asserted.  Where  investi- 
gations have  been  conducted  in  the  London  region,  the  sequence  of 

9  Clark,  op.  cit.  (1954),  66-9. 

10  Wymer,  John,  'Excavations  on  the  Mesolithic  Site  at  Thatcham,  Berks 
—  1958/  in  Berks.  A. J.,  LVII  (1959),  1-33;  idem,  'Excavations  at  the  Magle- 
mosian  Sites  at  Thatcham,  Berkshire,  England,'  P.P.S..  XXVIII  (1962),  329- 
54.  With  a  report  on  the  animal  bones  by  King,  Judith  E.,  ibid.,  355-61. 
Also  'The  Stratigraphy  of  the  Mesolithic  Sites  III  and  V  at  Thatcham, 
Berkshire,  England,'  by  Churchill,  D.  M.,  ibid.,  362-70. 

11  Warren,  Clark,  Godwin,  Godwin  and  Macfadyen,  op.  cit.,  124-7. 

12  Lacaille,  op.  cit.  (1963),  152-4. 
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layers  above  the  late  Pleistocene  flood-plain  gravel  can  also  be 
linked  with  the  marine  and  terrestrial  phenomena  and  climatic 
changes  that  followed  the  melting  of  the  ice  in  the  north. 

With  the  waxing  sea,  the  damp,  oceanic  and  warm  conditions  of 
the  Atlantic  climatic  phase  were  induced.  Thus,  the  Mixed-Oak- 
Forest  arose  and  spread  to  the  detriment  of  pine,  birch  and  hazel 
that  had  predominated  when  the  continental  and  relatively  dry 
Boreal  climate  ruled. 

The  rapid  and  great  submergence  that  occurred  at  the  end  of  the 
Boreal  climatic  phase  and  continued  into  the  succeeding  Atlantic 
prevented  further  important  continental  Mesolithic  cultural  strains 
from  entering  Britain.  The  Maglemosean  folk,  however,  gradually 
adapted  themselves  to  an  environment  changing  from  riparian  and 
palustrine  to  a  longshore  one  in  the  Baltic  area.  So  their  contem- 
poraries in  the  Thames  basin  and  elsewhere  in  England  also 
developed  their  own  industries,  modifying  old  and  producing  new 
forms  in  response  to  the  calls  of  altered  surroundings.  Basing 
himself  on  the  findings  of  palaeobotanists  and  on  the  post-glacial 
molluscan  evidence  in  Scandinavia,  and  relating  the  data  to  his 
archaeological  observations,  Clark  has  sub-divided  the  Baltic 
Mesolithic  cultures  in  terms  of  the  natural  chronology,  going  back 
ultimately  to  the  last  great  advance  of  the  ice  that  may  be  correlated 
with  Wurm  III  of  the  Alpine  scheme.13  Hence,  the  Maglemosean 
industries  of  the  Pre-Boreal  and  Boreal  climatic  phases  in  the  area 
of  their  growth  have  been  referred  to  Forest  Culture  Period  II,  and 
their  kitchen-midden  Ertebolle  successors  developed  along  maritime 
tracts  during  the  Atlantic  climatic  phase  after  5000  B.C.  to  Forest 
Culture  Period  III. 

II.     ARCHEOLOGY 

1.      DREDGING  OF  THE  THAMES 

(a)   Historical 

Since  Mesolithic  and  so  many  earlier  and  later  objects  have  been 
brought  to  light  by  the  dredging  of  the  Thames  during  the  last 
century,  it  is  well  to  appreciate  something  of  what  this  means.  The 
operations  of  course  lowered  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  to  deepen  and 
widen  the  navigation  channel  broached  its  tidal  band.  In  so  doing 
they  drove  through  various  sediments  with  their  palaeontological 
and  archaeological  contents,  all  becoming  mixed  as  spoil.  Naturally, 
this  must  have  included  remnant  prehistoric  floors  and  sundry 
artifacts,  Mesolithic  among  them,  from  gravel  ridges  and  fenny  banks 
where  hunting,  fowling  and  fishing  stone-  and  bone-working  bands 
had  squatted.  This  refuse  of  the  nineteenth-century  engineer's 
clearance  was  disposed  of  in  various  ways,  but  much  also  came  to  be 
strewn  along  the  side  of  the  enlarged  fairway.  Thus  the  sharp-eyed 
collector  was  provided  with  material  locally  rich  in  animal  remains 
and  industrial  relics  of  the  past.   Water-action,  however,  comprising 

13  Clark,  op.  cit.  (1936),  25,  31  and  220. 
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normal  flow,  tide  and  flood,  combined  with  abrasive  matters,  and  a 
mineral  or  vegetable  environment,  has  affected  many  antiquities 
from  the  Thames,  e.g.  as  evidenced  at  Putney  (below,  pp.  7-1 1).  As  a 
result,  stone  and  bone  artifacts  from  along  the  river  vary  in  condition 
and  coloration.  Hence,  it  will  be  seen  once  more  why,  in  the  absence 
of  stratigraphy  or  other  reliable  information,  typology  is  resorted  to 
even  if  not  always  a  safe  guide  to  the  placing  of  objects. 

Again,  from  sites  beside  the  Thames  there  have  come  a  few 
artifacts  from  deposits  along  the  bank  broken  into  by  utilitarian 
works  or  commercial  excavations.  Therefore,  unless  the  finder  of 
relics  in  these  conditions  was  on  the  spot  when  the  artifacts  were 
exposed,  his  discoveries  are  hardly  in  better  case  than  the  vestiges 
from  the  dredgings.  Nevertheless,  whatever  their  age,  these 
specimens  betoken  the  riverine  connexion  of  a  food-collecting 
economy  based  on  the  wild  life  peculiar  to  the  environment.  The 
coping  with  this  called  for  a  specialized  equipment. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  most  indications  normally  required  for  a 
proper  assessment  of  prehistoric  products,  only  a  brief  review  need 
be  made  of  the  implements  of  Mesolithic  facies  from  places  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Thames  within,  and  adjacent  to,  the  Greater 
London  area.  We  shall  therefore  consider  the  forms  believed  to  be 
most  characteristic  typologically  and  technologically.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  accompanying  illustrations  and  the  comments  thereon  may 
lead  to  researches  in  conditions  like  those  recorded  at  Thatcham, 
Berks,  and,  if  not  so  spectacularly,  as  clearly  as  at  Broxbourne, 
Herts,  and  Sandstone,  Iver,  Bucks. 

(b)  Stone  Tools 

(i)  Tranchets  and  Derivatives.  Since  this  summary  depends  so  much 
on  form  and  workmanship,  reference  must  first  be  made  to  the  most 
typical  stone  tool  devised  by  the  Maglemosean  hunters  and  fishers. 
This  is  the  tranchet  axe  or  adze  with  its  transversely  flaked  cutting- 
edge,  an  implement  not  thought  at  this  juncture  to  be  directly 
related  to  the  few  flaked  core-tools  exceptionally  produced  in  some 
Upper  Palaeolithic  industries.  Notwithstanding,  although  no  exact 
intermediate  match  can  be  cited,  the  ancestry7  of  the  tranchet  very 
likely  lies  in  the  Lower  Palaeolithic  cleaver  with  its  bezelled  working- 
edge.14  It  can  be  said  therefore  that  tranchets  were  really  the  first 
boldly  flaked  core-tools  to  be  made  widely  and  in  large  numbers 
since  bifaces  bulked  in  prehistoric  man's  equipment. 

The  dredging  of  the  navigation  channel  of  the  Thames  has  brought 
to  light  many  tranchets  and  allied  forms,  nearly  all  fashioned  in  flint 
rods.  Several  have  also  been  recovered  from  the  mud  and  gravel  of 
the  tidal  strip.  These  tools  from  the  right  bank  do  not  differ  from 
those  found  on  the  opposite  side  between,  say,  Teddington  and 
Westminster.  If  arranged  according  to  their  workmanship  and 
sections,  quite  an  evolutionary  series  can  be  marshalled.   This  shews 

14  Lacaille,  'On  Palaeolithic  Choppers  and  Cleavers  (Notes  suggested  by 
some  Buckinghamshire  examples),'  in  Rec.  of  Bucks.,  XVI  (1960)  T330-40], 
339. 
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the  passage  from  the  rather  boldly  flake-scarred  Mesolithic  form  to 
the  Neolithic  and  later  so-called  Thames  pick,15  usually  a  longer, 
narrower,  more  shapely  and  finely-worked  tool  than  the  prototype. 
Finally,  an  occasional  specimen,  while  recalling  the  old  tranchet,  is 
cruder,  like  some  examples  found  on  the  surface  of  high  grounds 
which  represent  the  last  phases  of  flint-riving  in  the  region  of  the 
Chalk.16 

The  tranchets  from  the  right  bank  drawn  for  this  communication 
are  evidently  based  on  Maglemosean  types.  The  simpler  kinds  are 
identical  as  to  their  flake-scars  and  elliptical  section  with  the 
original  Baltic  tools.  They  are  therefore  very  likely  of  Mesolithic 
age.  On  these  the  characteristic  terminal  working  bezel  was  achieved 
by  the  removal  of  a  lateral  flake  at  the  end  of  the  implement  in  the 
making.  The  Surrey  bank  of  the  Thames  can  be  credited  also  with 
some  waste  sharpening-flakes  from  the  preparation  or  re-conditioning 
of  tranchet  cutting  tools.  This  is  in  keeping  with  left  bank  finds  along 
the  main  river  as  well  as  its  tributaries  in  Middlesex,  Hertfordshire 
and  Buckinghamshire. 

Among  the  objects  dredged  or  recovered  from  the  bed  or  tidal 
shores  of  the  Thames,  the  following,  represented  in  Fig.  1,  are 
considered  in  downstream  order.  A  small,  neat,  albeit  boldly  flaked 
tranchet,  typically  sharpened,  and  made  in  a  rod  of  olive-hued  flint, 
from  the  lock  and  weir  at  Richmond,  No.  1,  is  interesting  for  the  two 
different  sections  it  presents — the  upper  triangular  and  the  lower 
elliptical.  This  tool  is  thought  to  approach  closely  to  the  true 
Maglemosean  and  therefore  older  form.  From  Kew,  Nos.  2  and  3  of 
grey  flint,  olive-stained,  retain  small  patches  of  cortex  among 
profuse  flake-scars.  The  first  is  quite  simple,  but  its  larger  partner 
bears  a  characteristic  tranchet  scar  at  each  end  and  is  markedly 
curved  over  its  length.  This  feature  points  to  its  being  an  adze 
rather  than  an  axe,  for  use  as  which  No.  2  seems  better  suited. 

Remarkable  for  its  massiveness,  bold  working  and  sharpness,  No. 
4,  of  grey  and  greenish-beige  flint,  from  Putney,  has  more  than  size 
to  make  it  significant.  For,  besides  the  patches  of  crust  spared  by  the 
knapper,  some  limy  matter  clings  to  a  few  flake-beds.  Mr.  W. 
Solomon,  of  the  Wellcome  Laboratories  of  Tropical  Medicine,  having 
analysed  a  scraping,  which  the  geologists  know  as  race,  informs  me 
that  it  consists  mainly  of  calcium  carbonate,  with  a  small  proportion 
of  iron  and  perhaps  some  phosphate.  This  deposit  has  already  been 
noticed  on  artifacts  of  Mesolithic  appearance  brought  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  river.  One  was  a  heavy  adze-like  tool  of  red  deer 
antler  believed  to  have  been  found  at  Kew  Bridge.  A  sample  of  the 
adhering  race  gave  a  pollen-count  suggestively  compatible  with  a 
Late  Boreal  dating.17  Having  this  in  mind  I  sent  some  grammes  of 
the  deposit  on  the  tranchet  from  Putney  to  Dr.  S.  B.  Chapman, 
Nature  Conservancy,  Furzebrook  Research  Station,  Wareham.  His 
analysis  reveals  the  statistics  on  page  9.18 

15  Vulliamy,  C.  E.,  Archeology  in  Middlesex  and  London  (1930),  Chap.  iv. 

16  LacaiUe,  op.  cit.  (1961),  130-2.  17  Ibid.,  133. 

18  Dated  Furzebrook  Research  Station,  Wareham,  Dorset,  16  October  1964. 
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Grains 

Percentage  Total  of 

Counted 

Tree  Pollen 

Pinus  (Pine) 

7 

5 

Betula  (Birch) 

2 

1 

Quercus  (Oak) 

51 

34 

Ulmus  (Elm) 

4 

3 

Tibia  (Lime) 

5 

3 

Alnus  (Alder) 

78 

52 

Salix  (Willow)       ... 

3 

2 

Fagus  (Beech) 

1 

1 

Fraxinus  (Ash) 

1 

1 

Corylus  (Hazel)     ... 

11 

7 

Gramineae  (Grasses) 

36 

24 

Cyperaceae  (Sedges) 

2 

— 

Filicales  (Ferns)    ... 

6 

— 

Typha  (Bull-Rush) 

3 

— 

Hedera  (Ivy) 

1 

- — 

Chenopodiaceae  (Goose 

-foot,  etc.) 

1 

— 

Myriophyllum  (Water-milfoil)    ... 

4 

■ — 

Plantago  (Rat's  Tail) 

1 

— 

Dr.  Chapman  thinks  that  this  result  places  the  sample  somewhere 
in  Zone  VII  of  the  post-glacial  climatic  sequence,  without  being  able 
to  refer  the  figures  to  a  full  poUen  diagram  from  the  locality. 
Although  having  no  more  to  go  on  at  this  juncture,  we  can  yet  infer 
something  cogent  from  the  count,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that 
this  will  be  placed  with  further  research.  It  is  believed  that  the 
high  percentage  of  Alder  {Alnus)  and  Oak  (Quercus)  with  a  tinge  of 
Lime  (Tilia)  and  a  trace  of  Beech  (Fagus)  indicate  that  the  Atlantic 
climatic  phase  was  advanced  when  the  limy  encrustation  was 
forming  on  the  tranchet  from  Putney.  Now,  if  a  Late  Boreal  dating 
is  acceptable  for  the  race  taken  from  the  antler  tool  from  Kew 
Bridge  mentioned  above,  then  the  deposition  of  this  material  must 
have  been  continuous.  Hence,  the  tool  under  discussion  from 
Putney  (Fig.  1,  No.  4)  may  well  be  the  product  of  an  industry  earlier 
than  Atlantic  but  certainly  not  later.  Should  it,  however,  eventually 
prove  to  be  assignable  to  this  climatic  phase,  then  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  correlate  the  tool  with  the  classic  late  Mesolithic 
industry  from  Lower  Halstow,  Kent,  so  carefully  studied  by  Mr. 
J.  P.  T.  Burchell,  F.S.A.19  This  has  been  held  to  represent  an  insular 
counterpart  in  south-eastern  England  of  the  Ertebolle  or  Forest 
Culture  III  of  the  Baltic  area.  Here  it  grew  on  Maglemosean 
elements  along  the  shores  of  the  Litorina  Sea,  the  expanding  water 
body  of  increasing  salinity  which  was  the  predecessor  of  the  Baltic 


19  Burchell,  J.  P.  T.,  'The  Shell  Mound  Industry  of  Denmark  as  represented 
at  Lower  Halstow,  Kent,'  in  Proc.  Prehistoric  Soc.  East  Anglia,  V,  Pt.  i  (1925), 
73-8;  idem,  'Further  Report  on  the  Epi- Palaeolithic  Factory  Site  at  Lower 
Halstow,  Kent,'  ibid.,  V,  Pt.  ii  (1927),  217-23;  idem,  'The  Final  Account  of  the 
Investigations  carried  out  at  Lower  Halstow,  Kent,'  ibid.,  V,  Pt.  iii  (1928), 
288-96. 
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Sea.  As  stated  in  a  previous  section,  this  corresponded  to  the  marine 
transgression  of  our  shores  which  began  towards  the  end  of  the 
Boreal  climatic  phase,  and  attained  its  maximum  in  the  succeeding 
Atlantic  (above,  p.  5). 

The  trimming-flake,  Fig.  1,  No.  5,  from  Barn  Elms,  where  it  was 
recovered  from  the  stony  mud  by  Mrs.  Susann  L.  Palmer,  of  Fulham, 
was  evidently  removed  in  the  course  of  manufacture  from  a  large 
core-tool,  axe,  adze  or  chopper  of  the  tranchet  class.  Of  dark, 
banded,  bluish-grey  flint,  slightly  lustrous,  perfectly  sharp  and 
rather  narrow,  in  this  last  respect  it  compares  with  some  sharpening- 
flakes  detached  from  Mesolithic  tranchets  found  in  stratigraphy  by 
Mr.  John  Wymer,  F.S.A.,  beside  the  Kennet  at  Thatcham,  Berks.20 
To  this  gentleman  I  am  obliged  for  the  drawing  of  a  flint  tranchet 
from  the  Thames  at  Wandsworth,  No.  6.  He  has  pointed  out  to  me 
that  this  item  in  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board  Loan  Collection, 
housed  in  the  Borough  Museum,  Reading,  is  probably  much  reduced 
from  the  original.  Stained  ochreous,  it  bears  some  limy  deposit  of 
the  kind  already  noticed. 

Wandsworth,  however,  is  not  alone  in  having  produced  a  tranchet 
besides  a  barbed  fragment  of  fishing-gear  cut  in  antler.  Because,  in 
the  neighbourhood,  the  same  reach  of  the  Thames  at  Battersea,  in 
addition  to  a  materially  and  typologically  resemblant  stag-horn 
weapon,  has  yielded  a  tranchet  adze,  No.  7.  This  is  figured  to  shew 
the  finer  flaking  of  a  probably  later  tool.  Owing  to  its  pronounced 
longitudinal  bodily  curving  it  compares  with  the  specimen  from 
Richmond,  Fig.  1,  No.  1.  With  this  our  selection  in  downstream 
order  closes,  but  I  understand  that  there  are  tranchets  from  Lambeth 
in  the  stores  of  the  London  Museum.  These  could  be  interesting  for 
a  possible  connexion  with  the  marshes  formerly  bordering  the 
Thames  here  (below,  pp.  17-9). 

For  purposes  of  comparison  with  the  artifacts  noticed  above, 
another  supposedly  later  tool  than  Mesolithic  is  illustrated,  Fig.  1, 
No.  8.  Flaked  like  them  to  sharp  edges  in  a  thick  grey  flint  rod,  and 
also  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  this  quite  fresh-looking 
piece  is  actually  of  Kentish  discovery,  since  it  is  from  Cross  Ness,  in 
Erith  parish.  Old  Marsh  Farm,  beside  its  finding-place,  is  a  name 
sufficiently  evocative  of  possibilities  for  researches  in  the  riparian 
Mesolithic  field,  even  without  mentioning  the  nearby  Erith  and 
Plumstead  marshes.  On  such  tracts  comments  are  made  in  the 
sequel.  Reverting  to  this  impressive  implement  from  outside  our  set 
limits,  the  student  will  at  sight  recognize  that  the  workmanship  is 
not  that  expressed  on  true  Mesolithic  tools.  Thus,  the  tranchet  scar 
is  wanting,  and  the  specimen  resembles  the  so-called  picks  found 
over  the  South  Downs,  particularly,  I  think,  in  formerly  wooded 
areas.  Nevertheless,  like  the  artifact  examined  additionally  and 
similar  instruments  dredged  from  the  Thames,  these  are  made  in  the 
Maglemosean  tradition,  but  modified  to  answer  needs  dictated  by 
the  environment  and  growth  of  heavier  timber. 

20  Wymer,  op.  cit.  (1959),  17  and  Fig.  7,  No.  57,  on  p.  18;  idem  (1962), 
344-6  and  Fig.  9,  particularly  No.  173. 
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(ii)  Flake-  and  Blade-Implements.  Among  those  who  have  mentioned 
stone  artifacts  based  on  pieces,  flakes  and  blades  from  the  Thames, 
the  late  G.  F.  Lawrence  cites  pygmies  from  Eel  Pie  Island.21  He  may 
have  meant  microliths  or  simply  untreated  small  flakes  and  blades. 
At  any  rate,  such  implements  made  on  these  among  the  groups  he 
passed  to  the  London  Museum  do  not  convincingly  point  to 
Mesolithic  make.  W.  F.  Rankine,  however,  explicitly  states  that 
microliths  have  been  found  at  Putney,22  but  none  of  these  can  I  trace. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  examined  a  number  of  artifacts  found  on  the 
tidal  foreshore  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  but  only  a  few 
approach  the  forms  that  come  within  my  scope.  One  is  the  trimming- 
or  rejuvenation-flake  picked  up  by  Mrs.  Palmer  at  Barn  Elms 
(Fig.  1,  No.  5).  Very  likely  of  Mesolithic  age,  it  seems  less  difficult  to 
place  culturally  than  some  flint  and  chert  artifacts  which  the  same 
inquirer  has  found  in  the  mud  and  gravel  between  the  tides  just 
above  Putney  Bridge  and  at  Battersea  Park.  From  the  first-named 
spot  I  have  in  mind  a  few  scrapers  with  working  edges  achieved  by 
retouching  steep  slices  or  pieces  of  pebbles,  now  much  abraded  and 
lustrous  from  the  action  of  water  and  sand  (Fig.  2,  Nos.  1  and  3).  On 
the  score  of  shape  they  compare  with  Mesolithic  round  scrapers,  the 
flat  sort  like  these  being  common  at  coastal  sites.  Many  parallels  can 
be  brought  forward  from  important  Mesolithic  stations  on  the 
Continent,  including  Azilian  and  the  Sauveterrian  type-site  in  south- 
western France.  Here  also,  but  to  Upper  Palaeolithic  industries,  we 
turn  for  counterparts  of  a  thick,  utilized  corticated  flake  or  piece, 
rhomboidal  in  section,  from  Putney  Bridge  (No.  2).  Likewise,  for 
fellows  of  a  lustrous  but  unblemished,  high  and  delicately  fluted 
carinated  scraper  from  the  shore  fronting  Battersea  Park  (No.  4),  we 
recall  the  classic  Aurignacian  grattoir  de  Tarte.13 

The  problem  of  these  specimens  is  the  more  obscure  in  that  the 
apparently  earlier-looking  object  picked  up  on  the  shore  at  Battersea 
is  virtually  unscathed,  whereas  those  of  later  aspect  are  worn  of  edge, 
smoothed  and  as  attrite  as  many  tranchet  axes  and  adzes  of 
unambiguous  Mesolithic  workmanship.  At  the  same  time,  owing  no 
doubt  to  their  lie,  several  companions  of  the  abraded  tools  from 
Putney  are  unaffected  by  natural  agencies.  For  the  artifacts  just  dis- 
cussed, and  many  of  the  smaller  flint  implements  found  in  similar 
circumstances  beside  the  river,  exhibit  characteristic  jet-black, 
deep,  dark  green,  or  chocolate-hued  staining.  Already  observed 
on  certain  flints  from  along  the  Thames,  this  feature  was  studied 
early  this  century  by  Mr.  B.  C.  Pocklinghorne.24  He  considered 
it  was  due  to  their  having  lain  in  beds  of  vegetable  origin,  such  as 
peat,  with  a  high  content  of  organic  salts  of  iron.  Many  dulled 
artifacts  retain  much  of  the  original  crust  of  the  pebbles  and  cobbles 


21  Lawrence,   G.   F.,    'Antiquities  from  the  Middle  Thames,'  in  Arch.  J., 
LXXXVI  (1929)  [1930,  69-98],  74.  "  Rankine,  op.  cit.  (1956),  22. 

23  Dechelette,  J.,  Manuel  d'Archeologie  Prehistorique,  Paris  (1924),  I,  120-1, 
and  121,  Fig.  39.    With  bibliography. 

24  Johnson,  Walter,    and  Wright,    William,    Neolithic   Man   in   North-East 
Surrey,  London  (1903),  184.    With  a  chapter  on  flint  by  Pocklinghorne,  B.  C. 
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Fig.  2. — Stone  Implements  from  the  Thames. 

Scrapers,   flint:    1    and   3,    Putney;   2,    Putney   Bridge;    4,    Battersea   Park. 
Perforated  pebble,  quartzite:  5,  opposite  Hammersmith. 

(1-4,  S.L.P.;  5,  L.M.,  No.  A.  22610.) 
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favoured  as  raw  material.  Of  the  unaffected  specimens  some  are 
light  grey,  others  of  the  banded  and  mottled  brown  flint  tending  to 
reddish  and  orange  so  much  used  in  this  part  of  the  Thames  basin  by 
Mesolithic  folk.  Here  it  is  recalled  that  Rankine  commented  on  the 
find  in  1909  of  a  heavy  tranchet  made  in  such  flint,  12  feet  down 
(3-65  m.)  in  Merton  Road  (the  lower  reaches  of  the  Wandle  River), 
Wandsworth.25  With  more  information  we  could  perhaps  have 
placed  this  object  in  its  appropriate  section. 

Finally,  there  have  to  be  noticed  from  the  mud  of  the  tidal 
foreshore  of  the  Thames  two  flakes  of  material  obligingly  identified 
for  me  by  Dr.  P.  A.  Sabine,  Chief  Petrographer  at  the  Geological 
Survey  and  Museum,  South  Kensington.26  Both  were  retrieved  by 
Mrs.  Palmer;  one,  brown,  from  Barnes,  suspected  to  be  of  argil- 
laceous limestone;  the  other,  grey,  a  fairly  coarse  calcareous  chert 
with  a  softish  calcite  vein.  Rankine  had  much  to  say  on  the  use  of 
such  erratic  rocks  that  are  represented  in  some  of  the  Surrey 
Mesolithic  industries.27  However,  at  this  juncture  I  am  not  prepared 
to  see  in  these  two  small  objects  from  Thames-side  anything  but  the 
possible  experimental  riving  of  unusual  material  by  ancient  man. 

(c)   Antler  and  Bone  Artifacts 

The  antler  and  bone  implements  that  are  familiar  as  antiquities 
dredged  from  the  Thames  along  left  bank  localities  range  geograph- 
ically from  Twickenham  to  Westminster  and  chronologically  from 
the  Mesolithic  to  the  Bronze  Age.  Relics  of  this  order  have  also  been 
brought  to  light  in  the  same  way  on  the  Surrey  side,  but  are  less 
numerous.  This,  however,  may  only  be  fortuitous  when  the 
distribution  of  the  stone  artifacts  is  taken  into  account. 

Whereas  nothing  like  the  chevron-ornamented  bone  from 
Hammersmith28  can  be  reported  from  the  right  bank,  yet  there 
came  from  this  two  of  the  best-known  prehistoric  artifacts  made  in 
bony  substances.  These  are  the  classic  lower  halves  of  antler  points 
found  at  Wandsworth  (Fig.  3,  No.  1),  and  Battersea  (No.  2)  places 
from  which  tranchets  have  been  noted  (above,  p.  10).  Illustrations 
of  these  two  fragments  of  fishing-  or  fowling-gear  can  now  be  placed 
alongside  other  specimens  fashioned  in  antler,  bone  or  stone,  which 
are  just  as  characteristic  of  Mesolithic  industries  developed  in 
Baltic  lands  during  early  post-glacial  times.  Whether  or  not  these 
pieces  of  tackle  from  Thames-side  were  broken  and  lost  in  the 
course  of  an  unlucky  fish-spearing  episode  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
Appropriately  mounted,  the  implements  may  have  been  used  from 
the  bank,  an  islet  or  gravel  ridge  in  the  main  stream  or  pools  in  the 
undrained  marshes  along  its  unconfined  and  irregular  margins. 

Enough  remains  of  the  single  row  of  barbs  arming  both  points  to 

25  Rankine,  op.  cit.  (1956),  55. 

26  Letter,  dated  Geological  Survey  and  Museum,  1  April  1965. 

27  Rankine,  op.  cit.  (1956),  54-61. 

28  Lawrence,  op.  cit.,  81;  Smith,  Reginald  A.,  'Examples  of  Mesolithic  Art,' 
in  B.M.Q.,  No.  121,  VIII,  No.  4  (1934),  144-5  and  PI.  xlvi;  Lacaille,  op.  cit. 
(1961),  137  and  Fig.  8,  No.  1. 
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indicate  certainly  that  they  are  of  true  Maglemosean  forms.  That 
from  Wandsworth  is  typified  at  Istaby,  southern  Sweden,  and  listed 
as  form  3  by  Clark,29  and  the  implement  of  his  form  6  from  Battersea 
at  Kunda,  Esthonia.30  Well-distributed  outside  the  area  of  its  free 
production  in  the  Baltic  basin,  the  shape  has  been  encountered  in 
Belgium  and  north-eastern  France.  The  finest  and  largest  specimen 
was  that  dramatically  exposed  when  a  lump  of  peat  was  cleft  after 
being  brought  up  by  a  trawler  in  1932  between  the  Leman  and 
Ower  Sands  off  the  Norfolk  coast.31  Determined  by  pollen-analysis 
to  be  of  Boreal  age,32  the  enclosing  mass  of  the  kind  frequently 
dredged  from  the  North  Sea  bed  testified  to  the  reality  of  the  fenland 
hunting-grounds  and  the  routes  afforded  by  the  post-glacial 
emergence.  At  Star  Carr,  Yorks,  the  same  style  of  barbing  was  much 
favoured,33  and  in  this  county,  too,  similar  points  have  been  found 
at  Skipsea,  Withow  and  Hornsea.34  Nearer  us,  Royston  on  the 
borders  of  Hertfordshire  and  Cambridgeshire  is  credited  with  an 
example.35 

The  roll  of  bony  points  can  now  be  augmented  by  two,  also  from 
the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames.  One,  hitherto  unpublished  as  an 
item  in  the  collections  of  the  London  Museum,  is  a  large,  deep 
reddish-brown,  unbarbed  bone  specimen  of  elliptical  section  from 
Battersea  (No.  3).  No  less  than  8  in.  (20-5  cm.)  long,  split  and  rubbed 
to  shape  in  a  tibia  of  a  red  deer,  but  leaving  as  a  shallow  longitudinal 
grooving  part  of  the  narrow  channel  (No.  3a),  at  2f  in.  (6T  cm.), 
from  the  lower  end,  it  is  a  companion  to  the  denticulated  fragment 
from  here  (No.  2).  Like  this,  it  thins  and  narrows  down  for 
attachment  to  a  shaft.  Very  probably  of  identical  type,  the  other, 
also  noticed  for  the  first  time,  consists  of  an  upper  end  found  by 
Mr.  Anthony  Marshall,  of  Barnes,  beside  the  Thames  at  Mortlake 
(No.  4).  Being  quite  mineralized,  black  and  smooth,  it  looks  older 
than  the  plain  point  from  Battersea  (No.  3),  but  owing  to  its  now 
stone-like  consistence  I  cannot  say  if  the  material  is  bone  or  antler. 
As  pieces  of  prehistoric,  barbless,  bone  fishing-tackle  from  the 
Thames  basin,  these  two  are  not  alone.  For  Mr.  Wymer  found 
complete  and  fragmentary  Mesolithic  specimens  in  stratigraphy  at 
Thatcham  in  the  Kennet  valley,  Berks,36  the  largest,  practically 
entire,37  being  25  mm.  short  of  the  plain  point  from  Battersea.  On 
the  strength  of  pollen-analyses  one  from  his  Site  I  was  suggestively 
assignable  to  late  Boreal  times  (Zone  VI),38  and  another  from  Site  II 

29  Clark,  op.  cit.  (1936),  115-7.  30  Ibid. 

31  Clark,  op.  cit.  (1932),  115.  32  Idem  (1936),  131. 

33  Idem  (1954),  123-36. 

34  Armstrong,  A.  L.,  'Two  East  Yorkshire  Bone  Harpoons,'  Man  (1922), 
No.  75;  idem,  'Further  evidences  of  Maglemose  culture  in  East  Yorkshire,' 
Man  (1923),  No.  83. 

35  Preserved  in  British  Museum,  No.  1927,  12,  12,  1;  Westerby,  loc.  cit. 
supra,  reference  No.  8. 

36  Wymer,  op.  cit.  (1959),  19-20,  also  PI.  hi  facing  p.  17,  and  Fig.  8  on  p.  20; 
idem  (1962),  351-3,  and  examples  Fig.  13  on  p.  352. 

37  Ibid.,  351-2  and  Fig.  13,  No.  9. 

38  Dimbleby,  G.  W.,  in  Wymer,  op.  cit.  (1959),  28. 
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to  early  Atlantic  (Zone  Vila),39  while  our  No.  3  in  Fig.  3  would  be  of 
Boreal  age,  though  the  exact  zone  could  not  be  determined.40  Clark 
does  not  include  in  his  list  implements  quite  of  this  section.  Still,  it 
may  be  permissible  to  rank  all  these  plain  points  with  his  circular 
form  l.41 

The  Baltic  Mesolithic  facies  manifest  in  the  barbed  and  plain 
points  is  as  marked  in  adze-like,  axe-like  and  other  implements 
made  in  stag-horn  yielded  by,  or  found  beside,  the  Thames.  Objects 
of  this  kind  with  a  working-edge  achieved  by  rubbing  or  grinding  on 
stone  have  been  called  hoes.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  a  misnomer, 
for  some  of  the  tools  are  certainly  Mesolithic  and  therefore  anterior 
to  the  beginnings  of  soil  cultivation  in  north-western  Europe.  But 
because  the  strongest  case  has  been  made  to  shew  that  such 
implements  were  used  as  mattocks  to  remove  fat  from  the  carcasses 
of  large  animals,42  we  must  be  content  meantime  so  to  regard  them. 
Several  are  wrought  in  the  antler  of  animals  of  the  large  kind  that 
roamed  over  continental  forests,  and  bigger  therefore  than  their 
present-day  successors  in  Britain.  Few  of  these  prehistoric  relics, 
averaging  over  20  cm.  in  length,  are  in  really  good  state.  Splitting 
and  flaking,  which  affect  many,  are  due  doubtless  to  failure  to  take 
measures  to  safeguard  them  from  decay  after  discovery,  rather  than 
to  their  age. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  how  rare  in  Maglemosean  (Forest  Culture 
Period  II)  contexts  in  the  Baltic  lands  are  antler  tools  with  the 
working-edge  disposed  axe- wise,  that  is  to  say,  parallel  to  the 
horizontal  axis  of  the  hole  for  the  haft.43  The  reverse  is  true  for  the 
Ertebolle  (Forest  Culture  Period  III)  industries  wherein  the  axe-like 
working-edge  predominates  to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  the  adze-like 
setting  of  the  other  and  earlier  arrangement.44  Dating,  however,  is 
always  more  a  matter  of  guess-work  without  details  of  discovery, 
particularly  since  the  condition  of  these  relics  varies.  For  instance, 
heavy  mineralized  tools  and  some  that  scale  to  the  touch  may  have 
quite  fresh-looking  counterparts. 

Unable  to  find  among  bony  tools  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Thames  any  satisfactory  example  of  an  adze-like  edge  set  at  right 
angles  to  the  perforation,  and  therefore  to  the  once  infixed  haft,  I 
illustrate  bezelled  specimens  meant  to  be  used  in  the  manner  of 
axes.  Owing  to  the  difference  in  their  condition  alone,  they  seem 
to  be  separated  by  great  disparity  in  age,  some  being  apparently  of 
Mesolithic,  others  of  much  later  prehistoric  execution. 

A  few,  certainly,  were  found  in  conditions  betokening  considerable 
antiquity.  One  is  a  mattock  from  Mortlake  opposite  the  spot  where 
Mr.  Marshall  picked  up  the  bone  point,  Fig.  3,  No.  4.   In  1949,  close 

39  Dimblebv,  he.  cit.  supra. 

40  Churchill  in  Wvmer,  op.  cit.  (1962),  366-9. 

41  Clark,  op.  cit.  (1936),  Fig.  41  on  p.  116  and  117. 

42  Idem,  'Whales  as  an  economic  factor  in  Prehistoric  Europe,'  in  Antiquity, 
XXI  (1947),  84-104. 

43  Idem  (1936),  112. 

44  Ibid.,  112  and  149-50. 
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to  the  Ship  public-house,  this  observer  detected  the  implement, 
No.  5,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bank  brought  down  by  workmen  who 
were  rebuilding  a  retaining  wall  fifty  yards  from  mean  tide-mark. 
Fashioned  in  the  beam  of  a  shed  antler,  by  the  set  of  its  working- 
edge  the  tool  answers  Ertebolle  rather  than  Maglemosean  standards, 
and  its  mineralized,  flaky  condition  certainly  upholds  the  opinion  of 
a  Mesolithic  dating.  From  its  original  coloration  and  consistence, 
the  material  is  altered  to  very  deep  peat-brown,  to  stony  hardness, 
and  to  a  greater  weight  than  when  it  left  the  hands  of  the  artisan. 
His  work  comprised  the  severing  of  the  antler  between  two  tines, 
making  a  cylindrical  hole,  1  in.  (25  mm.)  in  diameter,  for  a  haft,  and 
the  grinding  of  two  bezels,  one  only  being  well  defined. 

In  front  of  the  finding-place  of  the  last  object  Mr.  Marshall  took 
from  the  mud  a  short  antler  tool,  No.  6.  With  a  perfectly  circular 
perforation,  rich  brown  and  virtually  unaltered,  it  retains  the  crown 
which  is  pitted  as  if  from  use  as  a  hafted  hammer.  The  other  end  has 
been  cut  cleanly  and  smoothed  down  to  a  convex  outline,  leaving 
intact  the  cancellous  structure. 

Besides  these,  however,  Mortlake  has  given  prehistoric  bony 
artifacts,  for  G.  F.  Lawrence  mentions  a  few  that  he  attributes  to 
Neolithic,  early  Bronze  and  even  Iron  Age  craft.45  Other  places 
along  the  right  bank  noted  by  him  for  bone  and  antler  implements 
are :  Barnes,  east  of  the  railway  bridge ;  Barn  Elms ;  Putney  Bridge ; 
and  a  spot  below  Wandsworth  Bridge.  Most  of  these,  it  will  be 
observed,  have  also  produced  stone  implements  of  Mesolithic  form. 

Finds  of  worked  bone  and  antler  have  proved  fewer  farther  down- 
stream. Some  may  have  been  associated  with  the  marshes  formerly 
bordering  the  Thames,  and  are  commented  upon  in  the  following 
section.  Among  a  variety  of  relics  from  the  site  of  the  County  Hall 
extension  in  north  Lambeth,  which  were  obtained  by  the  London 
Museum  in  1924  and  1925,  there  are  three  perforated  antler  tools 
(Nos.  7,  8  and  9).  All  retain  the  burr  and  are  rubbed  down  to  a  blunt, 
narrow  axe-like  edge.  In  each,  the  hole  for  the  haft  is  oval,  not  round 
as  in  the  other  examples.  Though  certainly  made  in  the  Mesolithic 
tradition,  these  objects  are  stated  in  the  London  Museum  records  to 
be  of  the  'early  Iron  period'  and  to  come  from  among  piles.46 
Nevertheless,  as  two  (Nos.  7  and  8)  are  said  to  be  from  the  gravel  of 
the  river-side,  they  may  very  well  be  much  older.  When  acquired, 
the  second  still  held  in  the  socket  a  fragment  of  a  stick,  but  this  has 
disappeared.  The  illustrations  of  the  three  are  from  accurate 
sketches  by  Miss  Jean  Macdonald,  London  Museum,  and  kindly 
placed  by  her  at  my  disposal. 

2.      RIVERSIDE  SETTINGS 

(a)   The  Marshes 

The  tranchets  and  other  artifacts  dredged  and  otherwise  recovered 
from  the  bed  of  our  main  river,  or  found  near  it,  demonstrate  man's 

45  Lawrence,  op.  cit.,  passim. 

46  From  the  registers  of  the  London  Museum:  information  kindly  sent  by 
Miss  Jean  Macdonald  with  letter  dated  Kensington  Palace,  24  November  1964. 
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activity  during  and  after  the  Mesolithic  Age  along  the  Thames  and 
that  the  main  valley  was  an  arterial  route  into  the  interior.  Besides 
the  sojourns  and  movements  of  human  bands  towards  the  west  and 
south-west,  which  are  abundantly  attested  by  the  relics  from  the 
side  of  the  Thames  and  its  tributaries,  from  the  heaths  and  high 
grounds  of  Surrey  and  Sussex,  the  brief  stops  by  hunters  and  fishers, 
possibly  by  migrants  also  in  their  penetration  inland,  are  indicated 
by  various  artifacts  found  at  short  distances  from  the  rivers.  Further 
material  evidence  and  suggestions  can  now  be  added  to  what  these 
discoveries  tell. 

Within  the  confines  set  by  these  notes  much  has  been  effaced  of 
the  kind  of  terrain  favoured  by  Mesolithic  folk.  However,  a 
consideration  of  certain  topographic  aspects  may  help  to  explain 
some  past  finds  of  their  relics  and  suggest  the  way  to  fresh  discoveries. 
First  we  have  to  remember  that  in  this  extent,  fields  and  market- 
gardens  were  more  numerous  along  the  right  bank  than  in  the 
equivalent  band  on  the  left.  Indeed,  eighteenth-century  maps47 
shew  that  from,  say,  Lambeth  Palace  eastward  to  the  old  borders  of 
Surrey  and  Kent  at  Rotherhithe  quite  a  wide  strip  was  cultivated. 
Significant  to  this  study  is  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  tilled  areas 
were  divided  by  natural  and  artificial  water-courses.  The  latter  were 
fed  from  the  former,  which  are  still  visible  or  now  bricked  over  and 
therefore  to  be  counted  among  our  lost  rivers.  As  well  as  irrigating 
and  delimiting,  the  various  channels  drained  much  of  what  had  been 
post-glacial  fens. 

In  the  remote  past  the  marshy  grounds  along  the  Thames  must 
have  been  dotted  with  pools  and  traversed  by  sluggish  streams,  and 
they  would  be  studded  locally  with  clumps  like  islets  and  heaped 
with  driftwood,  banks  of  gravel  and  alluvium.  They  would  support 
a  characteristic  flora  of  grasses,  sedges,  rushes  and  other  bog  plants, 
shrubs  and  small  trees.  For  centuries  they  were  the  resorts  of 
hunters,  fowlers  and  fishers.  Even  if  these  marshy  tracts,  whether 
reclaimed  or  not  in  historic  times,  have  been  obliterated  by  buildings, 
streets  and  railways,  some  are  commemorated  in  local  toponymy. 
Thus,  as  the  names  Thorney  and  Chelsea  recall  islands  and  ridges 
near  and  in  the  River  Thames  in  Westminster  and  Middlesex,  so  do 
Battersea  and  Bermondsey  on  the  Surrey  side.  Similarly,  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Marsh  and  the  Cut  near  Waterloo  Station  accord  with 
the  descriptions  applied  on  old  maps  to  features  extant  when  charted 
or  believed  by  the  cartographers  to  have  existed. 

The  relevance  of  these  remarks  becomes  plain  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  first-known  bands  of  post-glacial  times  to 
forage  for  subsistence  in  the  Thames  basin  were  equipped  much  like 
the  Maglemoseans  of  the  Baltic  area,  whose  lithic  kit  at  least  is 
matched  from  the  surface  of  flood-plain  gravel  overlaid  by  alluvium 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Colne  in  Buckinghamshire,  Hertfordshire  and 
Middlesex,  the  Kennet  in  Berkshire,  and  the  Lea  in  Hertfordshire, 

47  In  particular,  the  detailed  plan  from  John  Rocque's  survey  begun  in  1737 
and  finished  ten  years  later:  published  in  1749  by  John  Pine  and  John  Tinney. 
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as  well  as  by  the  finds  made  in  other  conditions.  From  this  it  may  be 
inferred  that  there  must  have  been  Mesolithic  and  later  prehistoric 
relics  in  the  Thames-side  tracts  of  the  kind  described  above.  These, 
however  changed  to-day,  in  the  main  are  shewn  basically  as  of  the 
flood-plain  with  alluvium  on  the  inch-to-the-mile  maps  of  the 
Geological  Survey,48  and  corresponding  of  course  to  similarly  charted 
beds  along  the  left  bank.49 

In  regard  to  the  south  side  of  the  Thames  one  thinks  particularly  of 
the  vanished  marshes  of  Lambeth,  Southwark  and  Rotherhithe. 
From  the  neighbourhood  of  the  first  and  second  implements  have 
been  recorded :  the  third  is  now  cut  up  by  the  great  Surrey  Docks  and 
their  intercommunicating  locks.  Considering,  therefore,  these  ancient 
boggy  haunts  of  food-collecting  folk,  opposite  what  are  now 
Westminster  and  London,  it  is  suggested  that  the  still  unreclaimed 
marshes  farther  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames  offer  a  potential 
field  for  archaeological  inquiry.  Were  this  examined  it  might  prove 
as  informative  as  the  swampy  ground  near  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Medway  that  gave  a  Mesolithic  industry  of  Late  Atlantic  age  to 
Mr.  Burchell.50' 

(b)   Southwark 

By  a  fortunate  coincidence  I  am  able  to  figure  at  once:  (a)  a 
heavily  mineralized  perforated  mattock  of  red  deer  antler  found  in 
1926  at  a  site  on  the  marsh  in  Southwark;  (b)  sections  lately  exposed 
here  by  Dr.  Francis  Celoria's  archaeological  diggings  in  Hopton 
Street  and  Mr.  G.  J.  Dawson's  in  Emerson  Place.51  Together  these 
lend  support  to  what  has  been  advanced  above.  The  implement 
(Fig.  3,  No.  10)  now  preserved  in  the  London  Museum,  was  found 
by  a  Dr.  J.  S.  Davies,  15  ft.  (4-60  m.)  from  the  surface,  far  from  the 
Thames  on  Bankside  at  the  depot  of  the  former  Metropolitan  Gas 
Company,52  occupied  to-day  by  the  great  power  station  of  the 
Central  Electricity  Generating  Board. 

The  implement  has  a  singly  bevelled  and  chisel-like  working  edge 
in  line  with  the  hole  for  a  stick.  Bored  circularly  through  the  stump 
of  the  bez  tine,  which  was  cut  off  without  impairing  the  burr  or 
crown,  this  perforation  is  aslant  and  tends  to  become  elliptical  in  the 
beam  of  the  antler.  It  was  evidently  contrived  so  that  the  infixed 
shaft  should  be  at  a  marked  angle  to  the  main  axis  of  the  antler 
head.  Disposed  thus  and  made  as  described,  the  tool  is  nearer  the 
Baltic  Ertebolle  standard  (after,  say,  5000  B.C.)  than  the  earlier 
Maglemosean.  It  is  therefore  in  keeping  with  objects  of  the  later 
Mesolithic  facies  from  Thames-side. 

48  South  London,  Sh.  270. 

49  North  London,  Sh.  256. 

50  Burchell,  op.  at.  (1925,  1927,  1928). 

51  Report  by  Dawson,  G.  J.,  in  Newsletter,  October/November  1964  (N.S. 
No.  2).    Issued  by  the  Thames  Basin  Archaeological  Observers'  Group.     21-2. 

52  Dr.  J.  Stanley  Davies's  letter  to  Dr.  [Sir]  R.  E.  Mortimer  Wheeler, 
London  Museum  [38.187],  dated  43  Tressillian  Road,  Brockley,  S.E.4,  15 
June  1938. 
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Fig.  4. — Sections  in  Southwark. 


(a)  Hopton  Street.   Based  on  annotated  sketch  by  F.  Celoria. 

(b)  Emerson  Place.    Based  on  annotated  sketch  by  G.  F.  Dawson. 

(a)  HOPTON  STREET 

surface  level  1254  ft.  O.D. 
mortar,    rubbish,    rubble,    made-up    ground, 


1  Cobbles: 

2  Cobbles, 
bricks,  tiles,  clay,  sand  and  sherds:  seventeenth  to 

nineteenth  century. 

3  'Grey  clay'  with  occasional  seventeenth-century  sherds. 
X    Sample  taken. 

4  Clay  sandier. 

5  Gravel. 

(6)  EMERSON  PLACE 

1  Brick  wall:  surface  level  1 137  ft.  O.D. 

2  Foundation  of  wall. 

3  Black  with  rubble  [Dawson  1]. 

4  Rubble  [Dawson  la  (west);  2a  (east)". 

5  Sleeper  beams  of  wooden  building. 

6  Black  [Dawson  2[. 

7  Brown  clay  [Dawson  3[. 

8  Area  A:  (113  yards  north  of  trench  2)  undifferentiated 

brown  clay. 
X    Sample  taken. 
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Diagrams  (Fig.  4)  based  on  Dr.  Celoria's  and  Mr.  Dawson's  notes, 
shew  the  order  revealed  in  the  cuts  at  the  places  in  Southwark 
between  which  the  mattock  was  found.  Substantially  alike,  the 
deposits  comprise  made-up  ground,  building  and  domestic  refuse 
from  the  seventeenth  to  the  nineteenth  century,  overlying  marsh 
clay.  This  material  is  quite  untouched  down  to  the  flood-plain  gravel. 
Analysis  confirms  what  could  be  expected,  namely  that  the  marsh 
clay  contains  no  salt,  since  rain  would  dissolve  and  wash  out  any 
that  it  might  have  held.  Scales  of  this  clay  cling  to  the  antler  tool, 
but  insufficient  and  too  thin  for  the  palaeobotanist's  purpose. 
Instead,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  the  pollen-counts  awaited  from 
the  examination  under  the  microscope  of  samples  of  Southwark 
marsh  clay  taken  at  9  ft.  (2-74  m.)  from  the  present  surface  or 
2  ft.  6  in.  (0-76  m.)  above  the  gravel  in  Hopton  Street,  and  about 
6  ft.  (1-83  m.)  down  or  5  ft.  (1-52  m.)  above  the  gravel  in  Emerson 
Place.*  Nevertheless,  the  smears  of  caked  matter  on  the  implement 
found  at  a  great  depth  are  evidence  enough  that  this  antler  tool 
rested  in  marsh  clay.  With  this  and  other  data  one  can  reasonably 
locate  its  lie  in  the  deposit  as  very  near  the  flood-plain  gravel,  the 
surface  of  which  hereabouts  is  likely  to  be  undulating. 

(c)   Ham  Fields 

(i)  Historical.  A  large  patch  beside  the  Thames  at  Ham  in  north- 
east Surrey  is  just  such  a  site  of  Mesolithic  activity  as  must  have  been 
common  in  the  territory  fringing  the  river  lower  down.  The  place, 
shewn  correctly  on  certain  maps  as  Ham  Fields,53  has  yielded  a 
batch  of  industrial  relics  supposed  or  now  believed  to  have  been  torn 
from  a  containing  Holocene  deposit.  This  is  fortunate,  since  no 
representative  group  of  Mesolithic  artifacts  has  so  far  been  found 
stratified  in  any  of  the  other  right  bank  localities  mentioned  here. 
Support  for  the  inferences  drawn  from  certain  worked  flints  found 
at  Ham  emerges  in  the  following  paragraphs.  Made  long  ago  over  a 
considerable  period,  these  discoveries  came  from  an  area  bounded 
on  the  west  and  north  by  the  bow-shaped  loop  of  the  Thames,  on  the 
east  by  an  imaginary  line  running  half-mile  north  and  south,  and  on 
the  south  by  Beaufort  Road. 

Most  of  this  area  had  been  reclaimed,  from  marsh  no  doubt,  at 
some  remote  date,  and  until  not  so  long  ago  much  of  it  was  ploughed 
regularly.  About  the  turn  of  the  century  the  surface  had  been 
explored  successfully  for  antiquities  by  Messrs.  Walter  Johnson  and 
William  Wright,  who  stated  that  the  soil  of  the  field  where  they  had 
found  flint  implements  was  composed  of  sand  and  gravel  of 
relatively  late  deposition.54    Towards  the  west  they  came  upon  a 

*  Since  these  notes  went  to  press,  Dr.  S.  B.  Chapman  has  told  me  that  after 
three  attempts  to  extract  pollen  from  these  samples,  he  has  been  unable  to 
obtain  a  countable  preparation.  He  concludes,  therefore,  that  the  pollen- 
content  must  be  extremely  low.  Letter  dated  Furzebrook  Research  Station, 
12  July  1966. 

53  E.g.  Bartholomew's  Pocket  Atlas  and  Guide  to  London,  Edinburgh  (1922),. 
PI.  17. 

54  Johnson  and  Wright,  op.  cit.,  121. 
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depression  from  which  they  supposed  prehistoric  man  obtained 
pebbles  for  making  into  tools.  They  picked  up  cores,  small  scrapers, 
knives,  a  hammer-stone  and  a  tool  that  their  description  indicates 
was  a  tranchet  axe  or  adze,  a  significant  item  when  taken  in 
conjunction  with  their  definition  of  the  other  objects.  Johnson  and 
Wright  thought  that  the  implements  were  referable  to  late  Neolithic 
workmanship,  but,  when  other  artifacts  from  here  are  considered, 
it  seems  that  these  searchers  had  very  probably  lit  upon  true 
Mesolithic  products. 

To-day  the  place  could  not  be  recognized  by  these  inquirers.  One 
of  two  large  ponds,  resulting  after  their  time  from  the  extensive 
winning  by  mechanical  plant  of  gravel  and  sand  from  above  and 
below  the  water  level,  is  the  resort  of  the  Young  Thames  Navigators. 
South  of  this,  the  other  has  been  filled.  There  now  meets  the  eye  a 
dreary  expanse  of  weedy  hummocks  and  tipped  refuse,  while  to  the 
east  and  south-east  a  housing-estate  has  arisen  and  tall  buildings  are 
under  construction.  All  these  replace  the  open  tract  and  fields,  the 
surface  of  which,  following  Johnson's  and  Wright's  report,  rewarded 
T.  H.  Knowles's  examination  about  1910  and  the  late  J.  G.  Marsden's 
during  the  thirties  of  the  present  century.55  The  collecting  of  flint 
artifacts  of  Mesolithic  aspect  by  these  searchers  has  been  recalled  in 
recent  works.  The  authors,  however,  have  erroneously  referred  to 
the  finding-place  as  Ham  Common,56  an  area  to  the  south-west 
which  is  really  an  extension  of  Richmond  Great  Park  and  will  be 
duly  mentioned,  and  which  up  till  now  has  yielded  little  of  prehistoric 
interest. 

(ii)  The  Site.  Mr.  Marsden  deduced  that  many  of  the  artifacts  found 
in  a  restricted  area  at  Ham  had  lain  in  stratified  conditions  before 
being  scattered  on  the  surface.  On  the  evidence  advanced  by  him 
these  particular  relics  are  attributable  to  a  Mesolithic  industry. 
Because  of  this,  Ham  stands  out  alone  among  sites  so  far  recorded 
along  the  Thames  proper.  Admittedly  it  is  poorer  than  most 
apparently  comparable  finding-places  on  the  banks  of  tributaries 
which  have  been  brought  to  notice. 

As  it  was  my  good  fortune  often  to  accompany  Mr.  Marsden  at 
Ham  and  to  add  pieces  of  my  own  finding  to  his  collection,  so  I  can 
now  confirm  and  make  known  his  observations.  In  this  I  am  helped 
because  on  his  death  his  family  passed  on  to  me  his  diaries  and  the 
objects  he  had  amassed.  A  number  of  these  Mr.  Marsden  had  already 
presented  to  the  Horniman  Museum,  but,  with  the  artifacts  found 
afterwards  by  me  at  Ham,  most  of  the  relics  are  now  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum.  Sets  of  Knowles's  gleanings  in  the  London  Museum 
provide  important  corroborating  examples. 


55  Proc.  Prehist.  Soc.  East  Anglia,  VII,  Pt.  iii  (1932-4),  429-30. 

56  E.g.  Rankine,  'Mesolithic  Research  in  Surrev.  With  a  tribute  to  Wilfrid 
Hooper,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,'  in  Surrey  A.C.,  LII  (1952)  [1-101,  3;  idem  (1956),  21 
and  22;  Wainwright,  G.  J.,  The  Mesolithic  Period  in  South  and  Western  Britain. 
Thesis  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  submitted  to  the  University  of  London  Faculty 
of  Arts,  1961,  I,  153-4. 
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Much  of  the  following  under  this  sub-heading  is  based  on  Marsden's 
notes,  and  the  diagram  (Fig.  5)  after  his  field-sketch  gives  an  idea  of 
the  stratigraphy  at  Ham  for  about  700  yards  (630  m.).  (For  the 
purpose  of  this  communication  the  sequence  is  described  according 
to  Marsden  and  not  in  normal  geological  ascending  order.)    When 


x    flint  artifacts  found 


Gravel  Alluvium  Peat  Shell  marl 

Fig.  5. — Section  in  Gravel  Pit  at  Ham. 
Based  on  annotated  sketch  by  J.  G.  Marsden. 

first  seen  the  alluvium  was  exposed  as  a  vertical  section.  Afterwards 
the  deeper  part  became  covered  with  callow  tipped  on  to  it  from  the 
gravel  workings  which  broached  and  eventually  removed  a  long 
ridge  extending  from  a  point  near  the  Thames  about  quarter-mile 
south  of  Eel  Pie  Island  almost  to  Beaufort  Road.  Loam,  recorded  as 
the  main  constituent  of  the  alluvium,  near  its  base  contained  a  small 
bed  of  peaty  matter  and  locally  a  thin  layer  of  shelly  marl  at  its 
junction  with  the  flood-plain  gravel.  This  was  laid  down  in  late 
Pleistocene  times;  therefore  in  terms  of  prehistory  it  is  of  Upper 
Palaeolithic  age.  The  maximum  thickness  of  the  alluvium  was  about 
7  ft.  (2-14  m.),  thinning  away  entirely  owing  to  the  upward  slope  of 
the  gravel  upon  which  it  was  deposited.  Above  the  gravel  a  bed  of 
sand  rose  in  places  to  about  10  ft.  (3-05  m.)  or  12  ft.  (3-60  m.)  higher 
than  the  aUuvium. 

(hi)  The  Industry.  It  was  on  the  surface  of  the  gravelly  and  sandy 
ridge,  the  composition  of  which  had  been  noted  by  Johnson  and 
Wright,  that  Marsden  found  gun-flints,  metal  buttons,  blue-glass 
beads,  scraps  of  Roman  pottery  and  worked  flints  of  different 
periods,  some  of  the  latest  bearing  different  shades  and  thicknesses 
of  surface  change.  Here,  too,  Knowles  had  collected  numerous  flint 
implements,  including  chisel-ended  and  barbed  and  tanged  arrow- 
heads, chipped  and  polished  axe-heads  and  flakes  struck  from  them. 
None  of  these  advanced  types,  however,  was  patinated,  though  a 
number  of  other  objects  exhibited  various  degrees  of  alteration. 

Considerable  interest  and  importance  attach  to  the  circumstance 
that  some  of  the  flint  artifacts  from  Ham  are  altered.  For  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Prehistoric  Society  of  East  Anglia  on  21  November 
193457  Mr.  Marsden  exhibited  specimens  patinated  from  faintest 

57  Proc.  Prehist.  Soc.  East  Anglia,  VII,  Pt.  iii  (1932-4),  429-30. 
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Fig.  6. — Flint  Blade-implements,  etc.,  from  Ham  Fields. 
1-4,  plain  and  utilized;  5  and  6,  slightly  trimmed;  7,  end-scraper;  8,  double 

end-graver;  9,  core-trimming. 

(1,  2  and  7,  British  Museum;  3,  L.M.  176/211;  5,  6  and  8,  L.M.  166,  60.176/208 

and  193;  4  and  9,  H.M.  36/190  and  36/200.) 
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blue  to  white.  The  group  counted  flakes,  blades  and  cores,  also  tools 
made  on  all  these,  in  fact  types  usual  at  Mesolithic  sites  turning  out 
microliths,  of  which  a  dozen  were  shewn,  besides  micro-burins, 
gravers,  a  small  tranchet  and  core-trimmings.  The  display  included 
specimens,  peat-stained  and  encrusted  with  shell-marl,  from  the 
spot  marked  X  on  the  diagram  (Fig.  5).  Exactly  matching  the 
patinated  surface-finds,  they  had  undoubtedly  been  brought  up  by 
the  mechanical  digger  from  the  base  of  the  alluvium.  Since  Marsden 
also  dug  out  another  patinated  flake  from  the  top  of  the  gravel 
beneath  3  ft.  (0-915  m.)  of  loam,  it  is  likely  that  the  process  of 
patination  occurred  prior  to  the  laying  down  of  the  alluvium. 

Here  are  illustrated  artifacts  found  at  Ham  and  now  housed  in  the 
museums  named  herein.  The  condition  of  the  selected  specimens 
argues  for  their  having  come  from  under  the  alluvium,  and  their 
aspect  is  in  the  main  that  of  the  output  of  a  well-developed  flaking 
industry  based  on  Maglemosean.  As  usual,  flakes  and  blades,  plain 
and  edge-worn  from  use  as  knives  and  scrapers,  are  the  most 
numerous  specimens,  e.g.  Fig.  6,  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4.  Besides  signs  of 
wear,  some  exhibit  minimal  trimming  along  margins,  as  No.  5, 
parallel-sided  and  more  heavily  patinated  than  its  companions,  and 
No.  6,  leaf-shaped;  while  a  few  are  simply  dressed  at  the  end  as 
ordinary  scrapers,  e.g.  No.  7.  Being  of  common  type,  only  these  may 
be  figured,  especially  since  more  significant  tools  can  be  illustrated 
from  this  site.  Thus,  a  double  graver  (No.  8)  is  of  great  technological 
interest.  So  finely  executed  as  to  resemble  the  best  in  classic 
continental  Upper  Palaeolithic  contexts,  this  blade-implement  is 
true  to  bec-de-flute  criteria  by  the  backing  of  its  plain,  long,  graver- 
facets.  Such  instruments  suggest  bone-  or  wood-working  at  Ham, 
though  none  of  those  who  scoured  the  locality  ever  found  any  bone 
bearing  an  artisan's  marks.  However,  the  tools  flaked  in  flint  rods 
and  cores  uphold  the  supposition  that  the  prehistoric  squatters 
within  the  loop  of  the  Thames  at  Ham  coped  with  trees  and  branches 
of  small  section.  Tranchet  axes  or  adzes,  e.g.  the  finely  made  tool, 
Fig.  7,  No.  1,  point  decisively  to  this  and  to  the  cultural  stage  of 
their  manufacturers.  A  sharpening-flake  (No.  2)  struck  in  the 
making  of  a  tranchet  is  typical  and  confirmatory  of  the  Maglemosean 
foundation  of  their  industry.  Exhibiting  finer  bifacial  scarring,  a 
reduced  version  of  a  flaked  axe  (No.  3)  is  probably  cognate,  since 
its  condition  accords  with  that  of  the  other  relics  chosen  for 
illustration  from  this  station.  A  sharply-pointed  implement,  boldly 
and  finely  dressed  on  a  thick  flake  (No.  4),  is  regarded  as  a  pick. 
Resembling  some  short  wedge-like  implements  seen  in  coastal 
Mesolithic  assemblages,  a  patinated  core,  hump-backed,  flat-faced 
and  finely  flaked  all  over,  is  a  rare  form  (No.  5).  It  may  be  the  head 
of  a  composite  tool  and  meant  to  be  inserted  into  a  bone  holder  or 
sleeve. 

As  with  all  our  sites  producing  assemblages  of  stone  implements 
fully  representative  of  Maglemosean  economy  and  industrial 
tradition,  there  is  a  strong  microlithic  element  in  the  finds  from  the 
ridge  and  adjoining  field  at  Ham.     Obviously,  such  blades  as  are 
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represented  in  Fig.  6,  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  5  and  8,  derive  from  large  cores. 
Of  these,  however,  no  example  can  be  figured,  though  the  wide, 
thick,  multi-faceted  and  bruised  flake  (Fig.  6,  No.  9)  is  a  trimming 
struck  from  a  large  one.  No.  1,  Fig.  8,  detached  in  working  down 
material,  gave  basic  blades  for  microliths.  The  prismatic  core 
(No.  2)  is  typical.  For  its  narrow  scars,  fine  flakes  and  blades,  as 
well  as  finished  microliths,  demonstrate  the  high  standard  of 
Mesolithic  flint-riving  at  Ham.   An  equally  delicate  core  (No.  3)  has 


Fig.  7. — Flint  Artifacts  from  Ham  Fields. 

1,  tranchet  axe;  2,  sharpening-flake ;  3,  flaked  axe;  4,  pick;  5,  core. 

(1  and  2,  H.M.  36-199,  36-191;  3,  4  and  5,  L.M.  359,  396  and  60.176/159.) 
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been  minutely  trimmed  by  pressure  along  its  wider  edge  to  serve  as 
a  scraper  of  the  type  abundantly  developed  in  Upper  Palaeolithic 
industries  and  surviving  in  those  preserving  their  tradition. 

Simple,  untreated  blades,  as  Nos.  4  and  5,  and  various  non- 
geometric  forms  made  on  similar  material  are  characteristic  of  a 
microlithic  element  commonly  produced  with  heavier  Maglemosean 
and  descendant  artifacts,  as  in  such  typical  industries  as  those  found 
at   Broxbourne,   Herts,58   Iver  and   Denham  in   Bucks,59  and  at 


Fig.  8. — Microlithic  Industry  from  Ham  Fields. 

1-3,  cores;  4  and  5,  untreated  blades;  6—20,  various  microlithic  forms;  21  and 

22,  micro-burins. 

(1,  H.M.  36/189;  2,  L.M.  160;  3,  H.M.  36/186;  4-22,  B.M.) 

58  Warren,  Clark,  Godwin,  Godwin  and  Macfadyen,  op.  cit.,  110-2,  119  ff. 

59  Lacaille,  op.  cit.  (1963),  160-1  and  171-5. 
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Thatcham,  Berks.60  On  the  whole  the  steeply  edge-blunted 
microliths  from  Ham  Fields  are  smaller  and  less  shapely  than  the 
general  run  of  specimens  associated  with  tranchets  under  alluvial  beds 
in  the  tributary  valleys.  However,  blades  obliquely  dressed  down 
part  of  one  edge  are  present,  the  upper  in  No.  6  and  the  lower  in 
Nos.  7,  8  and  9.  No.  10,  the  largest  in  the  group,  is  blunted  down 
the  whole  of  its  straight  and  longest  edge,  giving  it  the  look  of  a 
triangle.  Examples  treated  straight  down  one  edge  are  common,  as 
Nos.  11-13;  while  No.  14  additionally  shews  working  or  wear  along 
the  opposite  convexly  curved  edge  and  inverse  retouch  at  the  lower 
end.  No.  15  is  blunted  along  its  straight  margin  and  obliqueby  on  the 
upper  edge  opposite  and  slightly  on  the  same  side  near  the  narrow 
and  retouched  butt. 

Rods  abruptly  blunted  down  one  side  are  exemplified  in  the 
industry,  No.  16  being  complete,  and  Nos.  17  and  18  fragments  of 
diminutive  specimens  of  microlithic  workmanship.  A  less  delicate 
instance  is  provided  by  the  partly  treated  blade  of  No.  19.  An 
incipiently  patinated  hollow-based  point  (No.  20),  its  concave  lower 
end  trimmed  from  above,  merits  inclusion,  since  it  is  of  a  type 
understood  to  be  restricted  to  south-east  Britain. 

As  in  so  many  industries  of  the  Mesolithic  complex,  besides  the 
simple  method  of  making  these  steeply  dressed  implements,  there 
was  practised  at  Ham  the  specialized  technique  of  dividing  blades  in 
the  course  of  manufacturing  microliths  for  fixing  into,  and  so 
arming,  the  heads  of  bone  or  wooden  fishing-spears.  This  is  proved  by 
some  micro-burins,  the  peculiar  waste  resulting  from  preparative 
notching.  The  specimens  Nos.  21  and  22  figured  here,  though  from 
well-notched  blades  and  positive  enough,  only  exhibit  feeble  scars. 

From  the  foregoing  it  can  be  inferred  that  the  flints  found  sixty 
years  ago  by  Johnson  and  Wright  and  described  by  them  as  carefully 
trimmed,61  as  well  as  an  implement  we  can  reasonably  regard  as  a 
tranchet  core  axe  or  adze,62  doubtless  belonged  to  the  same  culture 
and  industry  as  Marsden's  and  Knowles's  patinated  specimens. 
Brought  up  by  the  plough  and  by  the  diggings  for  the  sandy  gravel 
beneath  the  alluvium,  the  flint  products  left  behind  by  prehistoric 
man  had  lain  in  much  the  same  condition  as  the  Mesolithic  artifacts 
of  Maglemosean  facies  discovered  in  the  valleys  of  the  Lea,  Colne 
and  Kennet. 

Unfortunately,  neither  the  peat  nor  the  shell  marl  above  the 
gravel  at  Ham  was  sampled  for  dating  purposes.  Had  this  been  done, 
the  site  and  its  industry  could  no  doubt  have  provided  firmer 
standards  for  correlations.  Once  more,  therefore,  we  have  typology 
and  condition  as  guides,  but  this  time  with  analogy  in  the  mode  of 
occurrence.  Not  only  so,  but  the  relics  from  Ham  constitute  a  fairly 
abundant  and  representative  clutch  of  artifacts  rather  than  isolated 
finds.  Those  concerning  us  are  believed  to  have  been  extracted  from 

60  Wymer,  op.  cit.  (1959  and  1962). 

61  Johnson  and  Wright,  op.  cit.,  12. 

62  Ibid. 
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beneath  the  alluvium,  and  knowing  exactly  how  comparable  flints 
occurred  elsewhere  in  the  same  drainage  we  can  be  more  assertive. 
Taken  altogether,  therefore,  the  series  from  Ham  can  be  ranged  with 
the  assemblages  of  Maglemosean  aspect  retrieved  from  the  top  of  the 
flood-plain  gravel  under  shell  marl  or  peat  assigned  to  the  Late 
Boreal  climatic  phase  (between  6,000  and  5,000  B.C.)  at  Broxbourne, 
Herts,63  and  Iver,  Bucks.64  However,  of  these  industries,  that  at 
Ham  may  be  later,  for  some  of  the  microlithic  shapes  of  this  Thames- 
side  station  are  more  advanced  in  type  than  any  Maglemosean  form 
from  the  sites  studied  in  the  valleys  of  the  tributaries.  Nothing  in 
any  of  these  indicates  derivation  from  non-geometric  or  geometric 
French  Mesolithic  industries  of  the  south-west  and  north-east  or 
from  their  Belgian  counterparts. 

(d)   Barnes  Common 

Owing  to  its  low  elevation  and  history,  Barnes  Common  in  ancient 
times  probably  resembled  in  character  Ham  Fields  beside  the 
Thames.  Because  of  this  and  its  geographical  situation,  it  is 
considered  next  as  a  site  yielding  relics  of  Mesolithic  aspect. 

Long  known  as  a  collecting  ground  of  flint  artifacts,65  it  is 
separated  on  the  north  from  Barn  Elms  Park  by  the  Beverley  Brook 
which  describes  a  wide  arc  beyond  its  western  boundary.  The 
Common  lies  on  flood-plain  gravel,  the  Park  on  alluvium.  Each  part 
of  the  whole  area  must  have  been  attractive  in  its  own  way  to  food- 
collecting  man.  Nowhere  more  than  25  ft.  (7-60  m.)  above  sea-level, 
in  prehistoric  times  the  first  may  mostly  have  been  fairly  dry  ground 
dominating  the  tract  just  north  of  it.  Across  the  stream,  however, 
and  within  the  loop  of  the  Thames,  opposite  what  to-day  is 
Hammersmith,  must  have  been  a  swamp.  It  is  now  occupied  by  the 
reservoirs  of  the  West  Middlesex  Waterworks.  Nearby  there  was 
found,  I  think  in  the  mud  and  shingle,  one  of  these  curious  objects 
generally  attributed  to  man  in  a  stage  of  Mesolithic  cultural 
development,  namely  a  quartzite  pebble  with  a  symmetrical,  aslant, 
hour-glass  perforation,  Fig.  2,  No.  5.  One  extremity  is  slightly 
bruised.  Limy  race  adheres  to  the  walls  of  the  hole,  which  indicates 
that  the  relic  must  have  lain  long  on  the  river  bed.  Nowhere 
common,  this  type,  however,  is  already  represented  from  the  side  of 
the  Thames  by  a  few  specimens  in  the  Layton  Collection.66 

Having  examined  the  ground  and  tidal  fringe  of  the  river,  I 
conclude  that  the  low-lying  tract  behind  it  was  rapidly  flooded  at 
times,  particularly  when  spates  conjoined  with  tides  and  the 
distension  of  the  estuary  and  of  this  reach  of  the  Thames  during  the 
Late  Boreal  climatic  phase  and  the  succeeding  Early  Atlantic. 
Consequently,  unless  exceptionally  situated  upon  a  ridge  or  high 
bank,  any  camping-sites  along  the  river  in  this  locality  would  be 

63  Warren,  Clark,  Godwin,  Godwin  and  Macfadyen,  op.  cit.,  124-7. 

64  Lacaille,  op.  cit.  (1963),  152-4. 

65  Rankine,  op.  cit.  (1952),  3  and  9. 

66  Vulliamy,  op.  cit.,  74-6  and  Fig.  13  on  p.  76. 
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repeatedly  washed  over.  Implements,  left  by  hunters,  fowlers  and 
fishers,  must  in  such  circumstances  have  been  swept  away  and 
distributed  or  overlaid  with  sediment.  Some  might  therefore  have 
been  brought  to  light  by  the  dredging  of  the  channel,  or  found 
beside  the  river  as  was  the  perforated  pebble.  Again,  engineering 
works  were  no  doubt  responsible  for  the  obliteration  of  prehistoric 
floors  and  the  scattering  of  all  that  went  with  them. 

Johnson  and  Wright  neither  mention  nor  illustrate  artifacts  from 
Barnes  Common.  The  place,  however,  seems  to  have  been  known  to 
G.  F.  Lawrence  who  collected  so  much  for  the  London  Museum;67 
and  in  his  later  summary,  published  in  1956,  the  late  W.  F.  Rankine 
states68  that  there  had  come  into  his  possession  flints  from  Barnes 
Common  assembled  originally  by  one  J.  Pierce,  of  Wandsworth. 
This  collection  is  said  to  have  contained  much  Mesolithic  material, 
but  so  far  none  has  been  figured.  Mr.  L.  W.  Carpenter,  of  Worcester 
Park,  too,  referring  more  recently  to  Mesolithic  relics  from  Barnes 
Common,  but  without  illustrating  any,  says69  that  these  are  often  of 
the  translucent  brown  flint  that  may  have  been  taken  from  such 
local  gravels  as  those  of  the  Hogsmih1  valley  and  from  Wimbledon 
Common  (below,  p.  38). 

One  could  wish  that  archaeological  finds  of  types  ascribed  to  the 
Mesolithic  period  had  been  recorded  in  such  numbers  from  the  part 
north  of  the  Beverley  Brook  as  would  afford  bases  for  comparisons 
with  the  relics  found  on  Barnes  Common  proper.  For,  besides  those 
mentioned  above,  there  are  series  from  here  in  Mrs.  Palmer's  and 
Mr.  Marshall's  collections.  It  seems  that  the  Barnes  Common 
prehistoric  lithic  material  is  not  rich  in  numbers  or  quality. 
However,  in  the  collections  examined  there  are  a  few  specimens  that 
may  be  Mesolithic.  Although  surface-finds,  they  owe  their  exposure 
on  pebbly  patches  amidst  the  grass  and  heath  to  the  baring  of  the 
ground  by  erosion,  rains,  human  treading  of  paths,  former  rabbit- 
scrapes  and  the  occasional  shallow  digging  for  sandy  top  soil.  In  or 
at  the  base  of  this  the  artifacts  probably  lay.  Methodical  excavation 
on  Barnes  Common  might  therefore  be  worth  while.  It  could 
lead  to  the  stratigraphical  linking  of  the  industries  that  here 
produced  Mesolithic  forms  with  those  of  the  high  grounds  farther 
south  in  Surrey,  and  perhaps  to  its  placing  in  relation  to  the  series 
from  under  the  alluvium  at  Ham. 

Marshalled  on  an  admittedly  selective  basis,  a  few  objects  from 
Barnes  Common  are  figured.  With  others  drawn  for  this  article 
they  demonstrate  that  the  microlithic  element  was  strong  in  the 
flaking  industries  of  the  small  bands  who  foraged  near  the  Thames. 
Unaccompanied  by  heavy  tools,  these  instruments  indicate  that  the 
human  groups  could  have  sought  only  small  game  in  an  unencum- 
bered environment.  Although  not  numerous,  the  artifacts  from 
Barnes  Common  yet  suffice  to  point  to  the  many  short  sojourns  made 

67  Rankine,  op.  cit.  (1952),  3  and  9. 

68  Idem  (1956),  19  and  22. 

69  Carpenter,  L.  W.,  'Some  Mesolithic  Sites  in  North-East  Surrey,'  in  A.N. L., 
VI,  No.  7  (1958)  [155-8],  156. 
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here  by  their  manufacturers.  That  there  were  no  occupations  in  the 
strict  sense,  but  only  occasional  visits,  is  indicated  by  the  small 
concentrations  of  implements  at  different  places.  This  appears  to 
have  been  so  too  on  the  other  open  spaces  considered  in  the 
following  section. 

Blades  are  simple,  plain,  e.g.  Fig.  9,  No.  1,  and  worn  from  use  like 
the  fragment,  No.  2.  Steep  marginal  trimming  or  blunting  appears 
on  the  two  long  edges  of  the  complete  blades,  as  Nos.  3  and  4. 
Rather  thinner  than  these,  the  piece,  No.  5,  by  the  fineness  of  its 
retouching  along  one  edge  only,  is  as  close  to  the  true  microliths 
exemplified  by  the  tiny  specimens,  Nos.  6  and  7,  respectively  a 
diminutive  blade  blunted  along  the  right  and  left  edges,  and  a 
sub-triangular  form.  Waste  in  the  shape  of  a  fine  blade  bearing  the 
characteristic  oblique  micro-burin  scar  (No.  8)  proves  that  the 
specialized  method  of  severing  such  primary  material  was  practised 
here.  This  example,  however,  was  not  preparatively  notched,  only 
skilfully  struck  at  the  intended  spot.  Additional  evidence  of  the 
making  of  microliths  on  Barnes  Common  is  provided  by  neat  little 
cores,  such  as  Nos.  9  and  10,  the  first,  particularly,  shewing  by  its 
scars  what  delicate  bladelets  were  detached  from  it.  Core-trimmings, 
Nos.  11  and  12,  as  well  as  a  small  basal  fragment,  No.  13,  testify 
further  to  the  working  down  of  flint  nodules. 

Comparing  the  clutch  from  Barnes  Common  with  others,  one 
inclines  to  see  that  its  components  are  all  of  a  kind,  and  that  the 
producing  industry  lacked  the  vitality  expressed  at  Ham  and  so 
strongly  in  the  heart  of  Surrey. 


3.      OPEN  SPACES 

(a)  Introductory 

Commons,  recreation  grounds  and  public  parks,  traversed  or 
bordered  by  streams  and  comprising  ponds,  are  features  of  London 
and  its  suburbs.  Within  confines,  possibly  little  different  from 
ancient  outlines,  several  can  be  visualized  much  as  they  were  in  the 
past.  Particularly  is  this  so  where  a  primitive  vegetation  recalls 
how  in  early  post-glacial  times  they  were  clad  with  self -grown  trees, 
shrubs  and  grasses.  On  some,  prehistoric  remains  in  the  shape  of 
barrows  and  camps  have  escaped  the  landscape  architect  and 
gardener.  From  Highgate,70  Hampstead  Heath71  and  Muswell  Hill,72 
to  mention  three  such  places  on  the  north  bank,  some  surface-found 
stone  implements  are  known  and  attributable  to  the  Neolithic  or 


70  Report  by  A.  E.  Brown  in  Newsletter,  July  1962  (N.S.  No.  15).  Issued  by 
the  Thames  Basin  Archaeological  Observers'  Group.  10-12. 

71  The  ArchcBologist  in  Essex,  Herts,  London  and  Middlesex  (1959)  [I960]. 
Issued  by  Regional  Group  10,  Council  for  British  Archaeology,  p.  19,  Nos. 
199  and  120;  report  by  A.  E.  Brown  in  Newsletter,  March  1963  (N.S.  No.  15). 
Issued  by  the  Thames  Basin  Archaeological  Observers'  Group.  8. 

72  E.g.  an  axe-head  of  metamorphic  rock  described  by  the  present  writer 
in  T.  London  and  Middx.  A.S.,  XX,  Pt.  ii  (1960),  pi.  and  note  facing  p.  81. 
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Fig.  9. — Flint  Industry  from  Barnes  Common. 

Blades:  1,  plain;  2,  utilized;  3  and  4,  retouched;  5-7,  trimmed  in  microlithic 

style;  8,  micro-burin.    Cores:  9  and  10.    Core-trimmings:  11-13. 

(1,  2,  9-11,  S.L.P.;  3-8,  12,  13,  Anthony  Marshall  Collection.) 
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Bronze  Age,  but  none  so  far  to  the  Mesolithic  period.*  Unless  such 
areas  were  heavily  wooded  in  late  pre-Neolithic  times,  they  must 
have  been  good  hunting-grounds  for  small  communities  and  migrant 
bands.  Hence  it  is  always  possible  that  relics  of  Mesolithic  type  will 
be  found  there,  since  comparable  expanses  on  the  right  bank  have 
rewarded  searchers. 

Here,  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames,  many  open  spaces  have 
survived  the  widespread  urbanization  that  has  taken  place  during 
the  past  century  and  a  half.  Several  are  still  surprisingly  large  and 
in  places  quite  wild.  Some  are  low-lying  like  Barnes  Common,  others 
comprise  high  ground.  Both  sorts  locally  support  small  woods  and 
heath,  as  do  the  large  areas  farther  south  in  the  Greensand  and 
Wealden  Clay  which  are  well  known  for  their  prolific  Mesolithic 
industries.  It  is  in  a  few  of  the  parks  and  commons  now  considered, 
and  bearing  just  such  vegetation,  that  there  have  been  found  some 
of  the  artifacts  of  Mesolithic  facies  we  shall  now  notice. 

On  places  of  this  kind  not  much  has  been  written.  Archaeologists, 
however,  ought  to  be  grateful  to  such  inquirers  as  Messrs.  Johnson 
and  Wright  who  so  long  ago  as  1903  gave  pleasing  accounts  of  their 
antiquarian  explorations  in  north-east  Surrey.  They  then  described 
stone  implements  among  prehistoric  finds,  besides  barrow-burials 
and  remains  of  pit-  and  pile-dwellings.  From  their  reports  it 
emerges  that  they  used  the  term  Mesolithic  in  a  different  sense  from 
what  it  connotes  to-day.73  Yet  it  seems  that  they  had  come  across 
a  few  artifacts  of  Middle  Stone  Age  type  from  open  spaces,  among 
these  which  recently  (and  inside  London  postal  districts)  repaid  the 
scrutiny  of  Mr.  Carpenter.74  To  him  we  are  indebted  for  enlarging 
the  list  of  finding-places  of  Mesolithic  forms  in  Surrey  by  his 
extensive  searching,  chiefly  at  Ewell75  and  Old  Maiden.76  These 
places,  like  Esher  where  Mr.  Burchell  made  the  important  discovery 
of  a  Mesolithic  microlith-producing  industry,77  may  more  properly 
be  regarded  as  lying  on  the  periphery  of  what  Rankine  calls  the 
Thames  section  of  the  south-eastern  region  of  our  Mesolithic 
province.78  They  mark  therefore  the  deeper  penetration  inland  of 
some  of  the  elements  I  have  mentioned  from  the  sites  considered  to 
be  in  the  inner  or  nearer  band. 

*  Since  this  was  written,  Roger  Jacobi,  a  senior  pupil  of  Merchant  Taylors' 
School,  and  a  team  of  schoolboys  working  under  him  have  found  a  Mesolithic 
industry  on  the  high  ground  on  the  borders  of  Middlesex  and  Hertfordshire. 
(R.  M.  Jacobi,  'The  Prehistoric  and  Roman  Sites  at  Sandy  Lodge,'  in  The 
Uxbridge  Record,  No.  5,  March  1965,  pp.  9-10.)  The  yield  of  the  young 
archaeologists'  excavations  compares  with  that  brought  to  light  nearby  in  a 
digging  by  Mr.  Desmond  Collins  while  still  at  this  famous  establishment.  So 
far  as  I  know,  Mr.  Collins's  discovery  has  remained  unpublished. 

73  Johnson  and  Wright,  op.  cit.,  7,  11,  146. 

74  Rankine,  op.  cit.  (1956),  21  and  23;  Carpenter,  op.  cit.,  155-6. 

75  Carpenter,  op.  cit.,  passim. 

76  Rankine,  op.  cit.  (1956),  20  and  23;  Carpenter,  op.  cit.,  155-6. 

77  Burchell,  J.  P.  T.,  and  Frere,  Sheppard,  'The  Occupation  of  Sandown  Park, 
Esher,  during  the  Stone  Age,  the  Early  Iron  Age,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Period,' 
in  A. J.,  XXVII  (1947)  [24-46],  24-32. 

78  Rankine,  op.  cit.  (1956). 
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Fig.  10. — Flint  Artifacts  from  Open  Spaces. 

Ham  Common:  1-3,  scrapers;  4,  petit  tranchet;  5,  saw.  Richmond  Park: 
6,  microlith  (after  Carpenter,  1958).  Wimbledon  Common:  7,  knife  (after 
Johnson  and  Wright,  1903);  8,  petits  tranchets  or  triangular  arrow-heads 
(after  Johnson  and  Wright,  1903)  and  9  (after  Carpenter,  1958);  10-12, 
utilized  blades;  13,  another  with  inverse  retouch;  14,  scraper  trimmed  in 
microlithic  style  (after  Carpenter,   1958);   15  (after  Carpenter,   1958)  and  16, 

core-scrapers;  17,  concave  scraper. 

(1-5,  L.M.,  Nos.  60.176/247,  60.176/267,  60.176/105,  60.176/102;  6,  9,  14  and 

15,  L.  W.  Carpenter  Collection;  10-13,  16  and  17,  S.L.P.) 
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(b)  Ham  Common 

Ham  Common  has  been  cited  as  producing  the  Mesolithic  relics 
amassed  by  J.  G.  Marsden  and  W.  H.  Knowles,  but,  as  we  know, 
their  discoveries  all  came  from  Ham  Fields,  a  stretch  lying  to  the 
west  (above,  p.  21).  Inspection  of  collections,  however,  reveals 
that  a  few  flint  implements  have  been  found  on  the  Common  proper. 
Comparatively  small  in  area,  this  tract,  from  24  ft.  (7-60  m.)  to  27  ft. 
(8  m.)  above  O.D.,  may  be  described  as  a  low-lying,  western 
extension  of  Richmond  Park.  Its  flat  surface  supports  self-grown 
trees  and  a  dense  cover  of  shrubs.  Sandy  exposures  in  clearings 
have  yielded  prehistoric  artifacts  that  are  now  in  the  London 
Museum.  These  include  some  Mesolithic  forms,  a  selection  of  which, 
illustrated  in  Fig.  10,  is  an  addition  to  sets  of  credibly  cognate 
representatives  from  other  public  grounds  in  north-east  Surrey.  It 
helps  further  to  demonstrate  the  spread  of  the  Mesolithic  facies  into 
the  hinterland  of  the  Thames  and  near  its  minor  tributaries. 

Of  the  three  steeply  trimmed  end-scrapers  on  blades  (Fig.  10, 
Nos.  1,  2  and  3)  the  last  is  the  only  patinated  speciment  from  here. 
Light  blue  and  worked  at  the  top,  it  suggests  that  a  blade  of  a  pre- 
Neolithic  industry  was  picked  up,  trimmed  and  re-used  later.  Two 
unaltered  artifacts  complete  the  small  group.  These  are  a  finely 
executed  petit  tranchet  (No.  4),  and  a  saw  with  the  finest  of  serrations 
along  an  edge  of  the  upper  part  of  a  slim  blade  (No.  5). 

(c)  Richmond  Park 

The  search  for  signs  of  the  spread  inland  of  the  Mesolithic  facies 
from  the  riverside  leads  to  greater  elevations  and  eventually  to  the 
well-studied  Surrey  territory.  On  the  way  I  have  not  traced 
significant  objects  from  Putney  Heath  which,  owing  to  its  situation 
and  resemblance  to  Barnes  Common,  might  be  thought  productive. 

To  those  knowing  the  Surrey  high  grounds  as  the  sources  of  rich 
series  of  Mesolithic  artifacts,  and  as  a  field  made  classic  by  the  works 
of  Clark  and  Rankine,  large  areas  like  Richmond  Great  or  New  Park 
and  Wimbledon  Common  are  suggestive  links  between  the  finding- 
places  along  the  Thames  and  the  familiar  major  sites  south  of  the 
river.  Particularly  ought  much  to  be  expected  from  the  first-named. 
Regrettably,  what  little  has  been  written  on  its  possibilities  has 
attracted  scanty  attention,  and  few  relics  of  the  sort  now  concerning 
us  can  be  traced  from  this  area.  We  have  to  be  content  with 
Carpenter's  recent  brief  reference  and  Johnson's  and  Wright's 
sixty-year-old  observation. 

Without  going  into  its  history,  however  interesting  before  and 
after  the  enclosure  of  Richmond  Park  and  other  spaces  in  1637,  we 
take  account  of  its  geologically  favoured  and  admirable  situation. 
Moreover,  it  is  well  endowed  with  water,  springs  and  ponds  occurring 
even  in  elevated  parts  whence  the  ground  slopes  down  to  fair-sized 
streams.  What  is  now  a  well-tended  estate  was  a  wild  area  in  early 
post-glacial  times,  bearing  only  a  light  heath  vegetation  and  surely 
abounding  in  game.     Profitably,  therefore,  Mesolithic  bands  could 
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reach  it  from  their  riverine  and  palustrine  encampments  along  the 
Thames.  Spreading  upon  the  high  ground,  they  would  adapt  their 
equipment,  devising  forms  of  implements  to  the  demands  of  a  new 
environment.  That  this  was  like  that  controlled  by  the  Surrey 
Lower  Greensand  or  Wealden  Clay  is  suggested  by  the  few  artifacts 
known  from  Richmond  Park. 

Commenting  on  this  locality  and  the  artifacts  of  Mesolithic 
appearance  that  he  collected  there,  Carpenter  says  that  White  Lodge 
Hill,  rising  well  above  the  150-ft.  contour  and  overlooking  the 
Beverley  Brook,  yielded  broken  flakes  and  blades.79  Similar  relics 
could  be  recorded  from  around  Dann's  Pond  and  Ham  Dip  Pond 
near  Ham  Gate.  Before  him,  Johnson  and  Wright  reported  cores 
and  flakes  close  to  the  Penn  Ponds  in  an  area  of  gravel  and  sand,80 
more  than  100  ft.  (30  m.)  above  sea-level,  now  thickly  covered  with 
turf.  If  properly  investigated,  this  might  prove  of  greater  archaeolo- 
gical import  than  the  odd  spots  laid  bare  by  rabbits,  rains  and 
footpaths.  Carpenter  also  stresses  that  much  of  the  higher  ground 
is  similarly  composed,  and  suggests  that  if  it  were  disturbed  other 
sites  would  be  discovered.81  His  only  illustration  of  an  artifact  from 
this  park,82  an  exceptionally  wide  and  short  form,  with  steeply 
blunted  top  and  convexly  curved  left  side,  is  sufficiently  decisive  to 
be  reproduced  (Fig.  10,  No.  6). 

(d)    Wimbledon  Common 

Wimbledon  Common,  standing  mostly  above  the  150-ft.  contour, 
and  attaining  a  maximum  of  198  ft.  (60  m.)  above  O.D.,  between  the 
River  Wandle  on  the  east  and  the  Beverley  Brook  on  the  west, 
provides  material  evidence  of  prehistoric  man  in  various  stages  of 
his  cultural  development.  Thus,  stone  implements  have  been  picked 
from  its  surface;  earthworks  and  burials  occur  within  its  irregular 
bounds.  Little  order  has  been  made  out  of  the  first,  but  more 
serious  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  second.  Nevertheless, 
Carpenter,  in  his  praiseworthy  summary  of  Mesolithic  sites  in  north- 
east Surrey,  notes  from  Wimbledon  Common  several  surface-found 
artifacts  which  he  separates  from  apparently  Neolithic  and  even 
later  relics  of  stone  industry,83  ranking  them  with  Mesolithic 
products.  Like  the  implements  from  the  commons  of  Ham  and 
Barnes,  and  later  no  doubt  than  the  objects  enshrining  the 
Maglemosean  tradition  of  the  fens  and  river  banks,  they  bear  the 
mark  of  the  delicate  handicraft  that  characterizes  our  well-developed 
microlithic  industries.  The  artifacts  indeed  are  what  one  could 
expect  in  such  an  area  as  Wimbledon  Common. 

Comprising,  besides  small  marshy  and  clear  ponds  as  well  as 
rivulets,  wide  tracts  of  heath,  scrub  and  small  trees,  much  of  the 
common  carries  down  to  the  present  da}T  kinds  of  terrain  visited  by 

79  Carpenter,  op.  cit.,  156. 

80  Johnson  and  Wright,  op.  cit.,  128-9. 

81  Carpenter,  op.  cit.,  156. 

82  Ibid.,  No.  18  of  Fig.  on  p.  157. 

83  Ibid.,  155-6. 
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Mesolithic  hunters  and  migrants.  Fig.  11,  reproducing  a  drawing 
made  eighty  years  ago  by  W.  Biscombe  Gardner,84  is  better  than  any 
description.  For,  as  depicted  by  the  artist,  a  part  of  Wimbledon 
Common  typifies  the  hunting-ground  of  early  post-glacial  man.  On 
this  public  ground,  therefore,  the  field-worker  can  visualize  an  open 
environment  common  during  the  Mesolithic  Age,  even  as  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Colne,  Lea  and  Kennet  he  will  see  fenland  surroundings 
like  those  also  favoured  then. 

Johnson  and  Wright  actively  searched  Wimbledon  Common,  but 
record  vaguely  the  finding-places  of  flints,  one  being  referred  to  as 
a  ploughed  area  near  Caesar's  Well.85  Carpenter  also  reports 
specimens  attributable  to  Mesolithic  workmanship  from  sand  beside 
a  footpath  crossing  the  golf  links  on  the  heights,  half-mile  south-west 
of  the  famous  windmill86  and  bordering  ground  like  that  which 
attracted  the  artist.  About  here,  too,  on  the  top  of  the  slope  above 
a  small  stream,  Mrs.  Palmer  picked  up  several. 

The  first-named  authors  figured  three  flint  implements  from 
Wimbledon  Common87 — a  knife,  a  scraper  and  a  steeply  dressed 
triangular  form  which  they  called  an  arrow-head.  Since  the  originals 
are  believed  to  be  relevant,  their  illustrations  of  the  first,  Fig.  10, 
No.  7,  and  last,  No.  8,  are  reproduced.  Considering  the  other 
archaeologists'  discoveries  on  this  common,  the  first  might  be  a  core- 
trimming  and  the  last  a  petit  tranchet  in  the  Mesolithic  fashion,  like 
that  from  Ham  Common  (No.  4),  and  therefore  significant. 
Unfortunately,  as  is  so  usual  in  books  and  papers,  no  section 
accompanies  the  drawing  to  shew  the  thickness  of  the  implement. 
A  copy  of  their  representation  of  this,  however,  is  also  included  with 
that  of  Mr.  Carpenter's  drawing  of  another,  No.  9.88  To  these  are 
added  figures  of  specimens  chosen  from  Mrs.  Palmer's  garnerings. 

Flint  of  the  same  rich,  brown,  banded  variety,  like  that  comprised 
in  the  gravels  of  the  Hogsmill  valley,  served  on  Wimbledon  Common, 
as  on  Barnes  Common  (above,  p.  30),  and  at  other  sites  in  north-east 
Surrey,  as  well  as  a  smoky  grey  sort.  That  fine  flakes  and  blades, 
besides  tools  made  on  them  and  on  cores,  were  produced  in  these 
materials,  appears  in  the  series  in  Fig.  10.  All  the  blades,  complete 
as  No.  10,  fragmentary  as  Nos.  11  and  12,  exhibit  wear  from  use  as 
scrapers  or  knives.  No.  13  shews  additionally  some  inverse  retouch 
on  one  side  at  the  upper  end,  while  No.  1489  is  a  particularly  well- 
made  and  minutely  edge-retouched  scraper.  High,  finely  faceted 
cores  were  converted  here  into  scrapers  of  the  kind  produced  in 
Upper  Palaeolithic  and  descendant  Mesolithic  industries,  as  Nos.  1590 
and  16,  the  second  being  worn  at  the  upper  end.    These  rank  with 

84  Walford,  Edward,  Greater  London  A  Narrative  of  its  History,  its  People, 
and  its  Places,  London  (1898),  II,  fig.  on  p.  475. 

85  Johnson  and  Wright,  op.  cit.,  125—6. 

86  Carpenter,  op.  cit.,  156. 

87  Johnson  and  Wright,  op.  cit.,  126-8  and  Figs.  8,  9  and  10. 

88  Carpenter,  op.  cit.,  No.  16  of  fig.  on  p.  157. 

89  Ibid.,  No.  6. 

90  Ibid.,  No.  5. 
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the  core-scraper,  Fig.  2,  No.  4,  from  the  riverside  muddy  gravel  at 
Battersea,  the  archaic  aspect  of  which  has  been  stressed  (above, 
p.  11).  Dressing  of  edges  quite  up  to  microlithic  standards  is 
exemplified  in  a  steep  concave  scraper  executed  at  the  apical  end  of 
a  core-trimming,  No.  17. 

It  cannot  of  course  be  asserted  that  all  these  artifacts  belong  to 
one  industry.  At  the  same  time,  the  style  of  the  implements,  the 
distinctive  workmanship  expended  on  them,  and  the  presence  of  the 
wide  triangular  forms  point  to  lateness  in  the  Mesolithic  order. 
Reasonably,  therefore,  these  relics  from  Wimbledon  Common  can 
for  the  present  be  linked  with  most  examined  in  this  communication. 

III.    CONCLUSIONS 

1.  All  the  materials  basic  to  the  foregoing  review  of  antiquities  of 
Mesolithic,  or  Middle  Stone  Age,  type  come  from  sites  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Thames  (Fig.  12).  The  main  river,  adjoining  tracts  and 
neighbouring  high  ground  are  concerned,  the  territory  being  formerly 
or  still  within  the  administration  of  Surrey.  Taken  broadly,  the  relics 
of  Mesolithic  facies  discussed  in  this  communication  match  those 
from  the  opposite  side.  Nevertheless,  while  identical  forms  indicate 
the  contemporaneity  of  industries  on  both  sides  of  the  river  in  and 
around  London,  certain  Mesolithic  types  are  lacking  from  the  one 
or  the  other  bank.  Yet,  altogether  they  give  a  fairer  sketch  of  man's 
movements  along  and  from  the  riverside  on  the  right  bank  in  Surrey 
than  could  have  been  drawn  before.  For  the  evidence  is  assessed  in 
the  knowledge  gained  of  artifacts  of  Mesolithic  character  from  left 
bank  localities  in  London,  Middlesex,  Hertfordshire  and  Buckingham- 
shire. The  relics  will  fit  better  into  the  picture  one  hopes  can 
eventually  be  presented  of  the  period  between  the  Palaeolithic  and 
Neolithic  Ages,  particularly  in  the  London  area.  This  will  be 
possible  when  more  is  known  of  the  geological,  vegetational  and 
faunal  background  and  early  post-glacial  developments  of  prehistoric 
industries  in  the  lower  and  middle  Thames,  including  tributaries  and 
hinterland. 

2.  As  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames,  so  on  the  Surrey  side  the 
most  obvious  Mesolithic  forms  are  the  so-called  Thames  picks, 
actually  tranchet  axe-  and  adze-like  flaked  flint  tools.  Very  many 
have  been  dredged  from  the  bed  of  the  river  or  picked  up  in  the 
muddy  shingle  between  the  tides.  Several,  credibly  the  earliest, 
exactly  match  Maglemosean  implements  from  the  Baltic  lands. 
Their  parallels  have  been  found  under  peat  of  Late  Boreal  Age  in  the 
tributary  valleys  of  the  Lea,  Colne  and  Kennet.  By  then  the 
Maglemosean  culture  had  attained  and  passed  the  peak  of  its 
development  in  its  own  fenland  regions  of  growth.  Before  this  some 
of  its  exponents  had  crossed  the  uplifted  North  Sea  bed,  and  over  the 
generations  spread  far  along  what  is  now  our  east  coast,  besides 
pushing  up  the  Thames  and  tributaries,  all  in  a  similar  environment. 

However,  while  inheriting  the  tradition  of  the  Pre-Boreal  and 
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Boreal  Baltic  Maglemosean,  most  of  the  relics  discussed  in  this 
article  appear  to  be  of  later  Mesolithic  execution,  being  fashioned 
after  the  English  equivalent  of  the  Ertebolle  industries  that  are 
attributable  to  the  Atlantic  climatic  phase.  As  such,  they  would  be 
the  products  of  industries  active  when  the  estuary  and  full  tidal 
reach  of  the  Thames  and  the  lower  parts  of  its  tributaries  in  the 
London  region  were  distended  concomitantly  with  the  submergence 
that  followed  the  elevation.  The  facies  of  the  tools  shews  that  their 
users'  economy  was  the  same  as  that  of  their  predecessors.  Only, 
with  the  rise  of  forest  trees,  particularly  beside  the  main  rivers,  the 
trend  was  towards  the  inclusion  of  heavier  items  of  equipment. 

Again,  other  artifacts  are  no  doubt  of  Neolithic  or  even  later  date, 
and  as  flaked  core-tools  like  their  long-persisting  counterparts  of  the 
high  grounds  in  the  south-eastern  region  of  the  Chalk. 

3.  Only  rare  stone  flake-  and  blade-implements,  suggestively  of 
Mesolithic  age,  have  been  noted  from  the  foreshore  of  the  right  bank 
in  the  area  considered.  Many,  however,  can  be  recorded  from  the 
strip  behind  it.  Ham,  the  most  important  site,  has  yielded  the  only 
assemblage  of  Mesolithic  types  from  Thames-side  believed  to  come 
from  a  sealed  deposit.  These  include  tranchets  and  blade-tools, 
besides  non-geometric  microliths,  among  them  petits  tranchets, 
indicative  of  a  late  Mesolithic  industry.  Its  output  is  therefore 
probably  coeval  with  the  majority  of  the  tranchets  from  the  riverside 
and  with  the  equivalent  of  the  Baltic  Ertebolle  at  Lower  Halstow, 
Kent. 

4.  Except  for  fishing-gear  in  the  shape  of  barbed  and  plain  points 
of  red  deer  antler  and  bone  of  Maglemosean  aspect  from  a  few  places 
on  Thames-side  bounding  north-east  Surrey,  the  other  implements 
made  in  these  substances  from  the  right  bank  appear  to  be  of  an  age 
with  most  of  the  resemblant  objects  from  left  bank  localities.  These 
consist  mainly  of  mattock-heads  perforated  for  hafting,  the  hole 
bored  parallel  to  the  axe-like  but  blunt  working-edge.  So  arranged, 
they  are  in  the  style  of  the  Ertebolle  bone-work  grown  from  the 
earlier  Maglemosean.  It  is  possible,  as  has  been  proposed,  that  such 
antler  edge-tools,  which  were  used  perhaps  for  removing  fat  from  the 
skins  of  large  animals,  and  hammer-heads  continued  to  be  made  in 
this  part  of  the  Thames  basin  by  man  in  stages  of  cultural  develop- 
ment later  than  Mesolithic.  Condition,  however,  is  usually  an  indi- 
cation of  age  with  antler  artifacts  from  the  bed  or  foreshore  of  the 
river.  Nevertheless,  at  least  one  well-preserved  piece  is  known  from 
a  great  depth  in  marsh  clay,  which  suggests  that  a  determining 
factor  of  preservation  is  the  lie  of  the  relic. 

5.  Up  till  now  the  south  or  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames  provides 
incomparably  more  artifacts  of  Mesolithic  type  testifying  to  man's 
movements  towards  the  uplands  in  the  interior  than  does  the 
opposite  equivalent.  The  evidence  comes  from  several  open  spaces 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  river.  Among  these  tracts  are  plateaux 
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between  the  valleys  of  tributaries  flowing  northward  to  join  the 
Thames.  That  such  high  grounds,  of  which  the  vestiges  of  some  now 
form  parks  and  commons,  supported  light  cover  for  small  game,  is 
reflected  by  the  character  of  the  flint  implements  picked  from  the 
surface.  Few  so  far,  but  comprising  various  defined  forms,  they 
appear  to  be  separable  from  Neolithic  and  later  objects.  Abruptly 
edge-dressed,  domestic  blade-  and  core-tools,  besides  micro-burins, 
emphasize  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  producing  industries  and 
certify  to  the  cultural  stage  of  their  practicians.  The  repeated 
occurrence  of  the  petit  tranchet  in  these  areas  seems  once  more  to 
point  to  a  phase  of  Mesolithic  industry  even  later  than  is  represented 
nearer  the  Thames. 

6.  By  supplementing  work  already  done  in  the  Mesolithic  field  of 
inquiry  in  Surrey,  this  communication  brings  to  notice  many 
hitherto  unpublished  reminders  of  the  rich  industries  of  artifacts 
made  in  Middle  Stone  Age  style  that  throve  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Thames  between  what  are  now  Teddington  Lock  in  the  west  and 
Rotherhithe  in  the  east.  The  purpose  of  these  notes  will  be 
accomplished  if  they  lead  to  the  investigations  in  different  conditions 
that  they  hopefully  suggest  may  be  conducted  within  or  without 
the  same  band.  Outdoor,  these  researches  could  be  concerned  with 
the  shores  and  fringes  of  the  right  bank,  without  forgetting  gravel- 
and  sand-exploitations  and  other  utilitarian  excavations,  besides 
the  undrained  or  reclaimed  marshes  backing  the  estuary,  and  also 
the  high  grounds.  As  regards  both,  modern  methods  used  as 
materials  and  circumstances  dictate  will  lead  to  the  refining  and 
elaborating,  the  correcting,  too,  of  some  views  expressed  here  and 
offered  as  guides  to  future  inquiry. 
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A   FOOD   VESSEL    FROM   ABINGER   HAMMER 

SURREY 

BY 

ERIC  S.  WOOD,  F.S.A.,  and  N.  P.  THOMPSON 

ON  24  August  1960  our  member  Mr.  P.  E.  G.  Holtom  made  the 
rare  and  important  discovery  of  a  complete  food  vessel  on  his 
farm,  Fulvenden  Farm,  Abinger  Hammer.  The  site  was  a 
silage  pit  of  the  trench  type,  some  70-80  feet  long  by  16  feet  wide, 
and  about  2  ft.  6  in.  deep  at  the  sides,  on  a  hill  some  100  yards 
north  of  the  farmhouse.1  The  soil  is  greensand.  The  silage  pit  runs 
roughly  east-west  close  along  a  field  boundary  consisting  of  (from 
south  to  north)  a  bank,  hedge  and  ditch. 

Discovery 

Mr.  Holtom  was  walking  through  the  pit,  which  has  not  been  used 
for  silage  for  many  years,  when  he  noticed  a  small  piece  of  pottery 
(about  an  inch  square)  in  the  vertical  sandy  side  of  the  pit  on  the 
field-boundary  (north)  side.  He  called  his  eldest  son,  and  together 
they  extracted,  by  careful  and  patient  work,  a  complete  food  vessel 
lying  in  the  soil  obliquely  with  its  mouth  downwards. 

The  discovery  was  at  once  reported  to  the  Guildford  Museum,  and 
through  this  the  Society  was  informed;  the  site  was  visited  by  the 
writer  (E.S.W.)  within  a  few  days.  A  notice  appeared  in  the  Surrey 
Advertiser  on  27  August.  The  scooped  hole  from  which  the  pot  had 
been  taken  was  still  visible.  No  trace  of  a  barrow,  or  features  such  as 
ditches,  could  be  seen  in  the  sides  of  the  pit,  or  on  the  immediately 
surrounding  land. 

The  pot  was  some  2  ft.  3  in.  below  the  surface,  to  its  lowest  part. 
The  bank  reached  its  highest  point  some  9  feet  from  the  edge  of  the 
pit,  and  on  this  side  was  1  ft.  6  in.  high.  But  the  field  surface  beyond, 
reached  12  feet  from  the  top  of  the  bank,  was  3  ft.  3  in.  lower;  that 
is,  the  field  to  the  north,  which  has  been  frequently  ploughed,  is 
nearly  two  feet  lower  at  this  place  than  the  edge  of  the  pit  in  the 
field  to  the  south.  The  fields  slope  equally  steeply  to  the  east,  but 
the  level  of  that  on  the  north  has  clearly  been  differently  affected  by 
cultivation. 

In  fact,  it  appeared  that,  on  the  edges  of  the  pit,  up  to  1  ft.  6  in. 
of  the  soil  represented  throw-up  from  the  pit  over  the  original  soil. 
If  this  were  so,  it  would  mean  that  the  food  vessel  was  lying  actually 
just  below  the  true  ground-level.  It  was  for  determination  whether 
it  had  rested  on  the  original  (Bronze  Age)  soil-surface,  or  had  been 
buried  just  below  it. 

1  N.G.R.  TQ  095465. 
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Later  Investigations  of  the  Site 

On  10  August  1963  a  resistivity  survey  was  made  of  the  ground 
round  the  find-site  of  the  food  vessel  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Clark,  F.S.A.,  and 
a  small  party,  but  with  no  positive  result.  The  north  face  of  the  pit 
was  also  cleared  back  for  25  feet  on  each  side  of  the  pot-site,  but  no 
unusual  features  were  seen.  The  west  end  of  the  pit  had  been  partly 
back-filled,  into  an  earlier  trench,  by  Mr.  Holtom  when  the  present 
pit  was  cut,  but  this  did  not  affect  the  food  vessel  site,  which  was  in 
the  area  of  the  more  recent  pit. 

The  section  of  the  pit-side,  at  the  pot-site,  was : — 

present  surface 

6  inches  yellow  sand— natural  thrown  up  from  base  of  trench 

9  inches  greyish — pre-trench  soil 

6  inches  small  stony — (?)  old  surface  (Food  Vessel) 

natural 

The  possibility  that  the  pot  was  a  secondary  in  the  outer  part  of  a 
barrow  was  not  overlooked.  Mr.  Clark  and  the  writer  thought  they 
could  detect  traces  of  a  low  mound  lying  north-west  of  the  pot-site, 
with  its  centre  some  43  feet  from  the  pot,  and,  in  the  field  to  the 
north,  a  faint  ditch  curving  round  this  mound.  But  tests,  using  the 
electrical  resistivity  meter,  were  inconclusive,  and  the  question 
could  not  be  followed  up  at  the  time.  E.S.W. 


In  November  1964  Mr.  N.  P.  Thompson,  aided  by  members  of  the 
Society,  re-examined  the  site  in  an  attempt  to  determine  whether 
the  vessel  had  been  buried,  and  if  it  had  been  associated  with  a 
barrow.  The  assumption  was  made  that,  as  the  vessel  was  recovered 
intact,  it  must  have  originally  been  protected  and  not  left  on  the 
land  surface.  After  seeing  a  photograph  taken  by  Mr.  Holtom 
showing  fox  cubs  playing  in  the  silage  pit  and  the  fox  holes  in  the 
side  of  the  pit,  the  chance  of  gaining  further  evidence  seemed  remote. 
As  expected  there  was  much  disturbance,  especially  beneath  the 
bank.    (See  Fig.  1.) 

An  area  five  feet  east  and  west  of  the  find-spot  and  one  foot  from 
the  boundary  fence  to  the  edge  of  the  silage  pit  was  carefully 
excavated.  The  fence  following  the  bank  separating  fields  to  the 
north  and  south  is  the  parish  boundary.  The  bank  material 
consisted  of  grey  sandy  soil  with  a  few  lumps  of  iron-stone.  There 
was  no  sign  of  plough  soil.  Owing  to  animal  disturbance  it  was 
impossible  to  determine  the  level  of  the  old  land  surface. 

A  silted-up  drainage  ditch  one  foot  wide,  running  parallel  to  the 
silage  pit  and  cut  into  the  subsoil,  was  traced.  This  ditch  ran 
approximately  two  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  silage  pit  and  it  was  in 
the  area  between  the  two  that  the  vessel  was  found. 

A  stratum  of  consolidated  chipped  iron-stone  and  sand  about 
three  feet  wide,  visible  in  the  south  section  of  the  silage  pit,  ran  north 
under  the  bank.  This  hard  layer  had  been  avoided  by  the  foxes. 
According  to  the  earlier  investigation  the  find-spot  of  the  vessel 
would  be  just  east  of  this  undisturbed  stratum  and  the  top  edge  of 
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the  vessel  a  little  below  the  top  of  this  solid  subsoil.  This  would 
confirm  that  the  vessel  was  buried  beneath  the  old  land  surface. 

Except  for  a  couple  of  flint  flakes  there  were  no  finds.  There  was  a 
fair  scatter  of  flint  flakes  of  Bronze  Age  character  to  be  found  on  the 
surface  of  the  field  to  the  north,  including  a  fabricator.  This  suggests 
contemporary  occupation  nearby. 

A  section  was  cut  along  the  edge  of  the  pit,  parallel  to  the  boundary 
fence,  25  feet  east  and  west  of  the  excavated  area.  There  was  no 
evidence  of  a  mound  or  ditch.  A  further  resistivity  survey  under- 
taken by  Mr.  A.  J.  Clark  again  confirmed  that  there  was  no  evidence 
of  a  mound  or  ditch  in  any  direction. 

PLOUGHED     FIELD 
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Fig.  1. — Food  Vessel  from  Abinger  Hammer.    Site  Plan. 


An  interesting  feature  of  the  site  is  the  bank  running  along  the 
parish  boundary.  As  mentioned  earlier,  at  the  excavated  site  the 
field  to  the  north  is  lower  than  the  field  to  the  south,  but  further 
down  the  hill  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Time  did  not  allow  cutting  a 
complete  cross-section  through  the  bank  nor  the  investigation  of  a 
possible  trackway  visible  lower  down  the  hill.  Obviously  further 
investigation  is  required,  but  this  is  unlikely  to  take  much  further 
the  problems  raised  by  the  food  vessel  itself.  N.P.T. 

The  Food  Vessel 

This  is  a  very  fine  example  of  the  Southern  type,  broadly 
associated  with  the  early  part  of  the  Wessex  culture  (see  below). 

The  pot  is  hard  and  well-fired,  with  walls  less  than  a  quarter-inch 
thick.  It  is  orange-brown  in  colour,  a  condition  which  may  well  have 
been  accentuated  by  its  prolonged  burial  in  the  sand.  The  surface  is 
smoothed  inside  and  out,  the  outside  being  slightly  burnished.  The 
paste  is  tempered  with  small,  many  almost  microscopic,  grains  of 
sand,  most  of  which  are  very  probably  due  to  their  natural  presence 
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Fig.  2. — Left :  Food  Vessel  from  Abinger  Hammer.    (£.) 

Right :  Impression  of  Decoration  on  Food  Vessel,    (f .) 


in  the  clay  from  which  the  pot  was  made.2  Mr.  F.  Holling,  of 
Guildford  Museum,  who  kindly  examined  the  pot,  points  out  its 
similarity,  in  general  appearance  and  surface,  to  the  beaker  from 
Titsey.3 

The  pot  is  4-5  inches  high;  its  diameter  is  5-3  inches  at  the  mouth 
(outside),  and  4-3  inches  inside;  5-5  inches  at  the  widest  girth,  and 
2-75  inches  at  the  base.  The  rim  is  flat,  and  about  0-5  inches  wide;  it 
is  ornamented  with  close-set  oblique  slashes.  Below  the  rim  the  pot 
is  decorated  with  five  horizontal  rows  of  oval  upright  impressions 
(5  mm.  by  3  mm.).  One  row  is  round  the  edge  of  the  rim,  the  others 
at  distances  of  0-75,  1,1-5  and  2  inches  below  this ;  the  two  lower  rows 
are  each  on  a  slight  ridge  which  encircles  the  widest  part  of  the  pot. 
Below  these  ridges  the  pot  is  plain,  and  tapers  off  sharply  to  a 
pronounced  foot.  The  base  is  flat,  with  no  foot-ring  (Fig.  2  and 
Plate  1(a)). 

The  decorative  impressions  seem  to  have  been  made  by  pressing 
the  end  of  a  bone  into  the  paste  when  soft.  Mr.  Holling  has  taken 
a  wax  impression  of  the  marks  (which  are  all  alike),  and  Fig.  2  shows 

2  The  Late  Bronze  Age  pottery  from  Weston  Wood,  Albury,  similarly 
contains  sand,  found  naturally  in  the  weathering  layer  of  the  gault  clay  from 
which  it  appears  to  have  been  made. 

3  Surrey  A.C.,  XXXV  (1924),  4,  and  Plate  1(a).  This  is  a  wide-mouthed 
necked  beaker  which  may  well  be  broadly  contemporary  with  the  Abinger 
Hammer  Food  Vessel. 
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the  front  and  side  view  of  these.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
identify  the  bird  or  animal  which  could  have  supplied  the  bone,  but 
without  success.  The  field  of  choice  is  very  wide  indeed,  and  little 
work  has  as  yet  been  done  on  this.  If  a  bird  is  responsible,  migrants 
as  well  as  native  species  need  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  the  angle 
at  which  the  jab  was  made  affects  the  shape  of  the  imprint.  The 
most  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  jabs  were  probably  made  with  the 
end  of  a  leg-bone  of  a  bird  the  size  of  a  blackbird,  or  perhaps  pigeon.4 
A  precise  identification  would  be  of  interest,  in  connection  not  only 
with  the  distribution  of  the  bird  in  question,  but  of  a  possible  food 
species  and  even  of  folklore. 

Analysis  of  the  Contents  of  the  Pot 

The  pot  was,  as  has  been  stated,  taken  up  entire,  and  its  contents 
(soil)  were  not  removed  by  Mr.  Holtom.  This  enabled  it  to  be 
emptied  under  controlled  conditions  at  the  University  of  London 
Institute  of  Archaeology  by  Mr.  H.  W.  M.  Hodges,  who  reported  it  to 
be  archseologically  sterile.  The  fabric  of  the  pot  was  then  impreg- 
nated with  plastic  to  preserve  it,  and  the  few  small  breakages  made 
good. 

The  soil  contents,  together  with  a  sample  of  soil  from  outside  the 
pot  at  the  same  level,  were  taken  over  by  Dr.  I.  W.  Cornwall,  of  the 
same  Institute.  He  reported  that  phosphate  (as  P205)  was  extremely 
low  in  both  samples — 10  mgs./lOO  gms.  dry  soil  and  8-75  mgs. 
respectively-  The  small  difference  is  probably  of  no  significance. 
Had  there  been  bone  or  food  remains  one  could  have  expected 
anything  from  10  to  100  times  as  much  phosphate  inside  as  outside 
the  pot,  for  the  pot  would  have  held  up  percolation  enough  to 
prevent  total  extraction  of  phosphate  even  in  an  acid  soil.  The 
conclusion  must  be  that  the  pot  was  empty  when  abandoned.  This, 
of  course,  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  absence  of  a  barrow  or 
inhumation. 

Discussion 

The  Abinger  Hammer  Food  Vessel  is  an  important  addition  to  the 
short  list  of  Southern  food  vessels,  although  in  the  absence  of 
associations  it  can  only  serve  to  extend  geographically,  rather  than 
culturally,  the  area  of  their  distribution. 

Its  closest  analogy,  although  this  is  far  from  typical  of  the  class, 
is  the  food  vessel  from  Fargo  Plantation  (Wilts).5  This  has  five  rows 
of  bird-bone  impressions,  like  Abinger  Hammer,  but  three,  not  two, 
raised  ridges.  It  has  a  foot-ring.  Its  paste  is  almost  gritless,  and  is 
well-smoothed.  It  was  found  in  a  Class  II  henge,  in  a  grave  not 
covered  by  a  mound,  associated  with  necked  beakers.  In  view  of  the 
posteriority,  in  its  northern  homelands,  of  the  food  vessel  as  against 
the  beaker,  this  is  unusual,  but  the  association  was  accepted  by 

4  Compare  Plate  I,  and  II,  5,  of  Liddell,  Dorothy  M.,  'New  Light  on  an 
Old  Problem,'  Antiquity,  III  (1929),  283,  which,  however,  do  not  seem  to  be 
identical  with  ours. 

5  W.A.M.  XLVII  (1938),  357. 
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Childe,6  and  it  is  now  clear  that  the  long-necked  beaker  overlaps 
into  the  Wessex  period.7 

The  Southern  food  vessel  has  been  recognised  as  a  substratum 
element  in  the  Wessex  culture.8  These  vessels  are  still,  however, 
rare,  but  have  now  been  found  from  Cornwall  to  East  Anglia;  that 
is,  over  the  whole  zone  of  influence  of  the  Wessex  culture.  The  most 
recent  list  is  that  by  Ashbee,9  occasioned  by  his  excavation  of  a  food 
vessel  in  the  bell-barrow  at  Bishop's  Waltham,  Hants.  Several  more 
have  come  to  light  since  then,  and  Dr.  Isobel  Smith  is  preparing  a 
fresh  classified  list.10 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Southern  food  vessels  come  from 
barrows;11  but  then  isolated  pots,  apparently  just  buried  in  the 
ground,  like  the  Abinger  Hammer  example,  are  rare  in  any  case. 

Food  vessels  are  very  rare  in  Surrey.  As  it  happens,  both  the  other 
examples  known— from  Dippenhall  and  Seale12 — were  also  casual 
finds,  with  no  trace  of  barrows.  The  Seale  pot  is  a  neat  vessel  with 
panels  of  vertical  and  horizontal  lines,  and  two  ridges.  The 
Dippenhall  pot  is  crude  and  somewhat  anomalous,  with  cord 
maggots  and  pits,  and  one  ridge.  It  has  a  decidedly  strong  late 
('secondary')  neolithic  strain  in  its  ancestry,  and  can  perhaps  be  set 
rather  on  one  side  in  the  present  context.13  It  is  very  probably  earlier 
than  Seale  or  Abinger  Hammer. 

The  Abinger  Hammer  pot  is  a  very  useful  addition  to  the  growing 
body  of  evidence  for  a  fully-organised  province  or  outlier  of  the 
Wessex  culture  in  Surrey.  The  centre  of  this  may  have  been  the 
important  chieftain's  tomb,  the  bell-barrow  in  Deerleap  Wood, 
Wotton,  with  its  whetstone;14  at  least  this  barrow  implies  the 
presence  of  a  chief  and  of  a  reasonably  large  population.  The  other 
Surrey  barrows  of  the  Wessex  culture  are  the  triple  barrow  at 
Elstead,  the  bell-barrows  at  Horsell  (two)  and  Wisley,15  and  a  bell- 
disc  barrow  at  Worplesdon.16  Overhanging  rim  or  collared  urns  come 
from  Reigate,  Cobham,  Kingston  (two,  one  with  a  'grape  cup'  in  its 
mouth),  Walton,  Weyb ridge  and  Henley  Grove  (Guildford).17  There 
are  also  a  few,  probably  contemporary,  bronzes:  two  complete  and 

6  Childe,  V.  G.,  Prehistoric  Communities  of  the  British  Isles  (1940),  119. 

7  Devizes  Museum  Catalogue  of  the  Neolithic  and  Bronze  Age  Collections 
.(1964),  20. 

8  Piggott,  S.,  'The  Early  Bronze  Age  in  Wessex,'  P.P.S.  (1938),  82. 
9P.P.S.,  XXIII  (1957),  165. 

10  Information  kindly  communicated  by  her. 

11  This  is  reinforced  by  unpublished  information  kindly  given  me  by  Mr. 
H.  de  S.  Shortt,  F.S.A.  (Salisbury  Museum),  and  Mr.  R.  N.  R.  Peers  (Dorchester 
Museum). 

12  Preh.  Farnh.,  161. 

13  See  Surrey  A.C.,  LII  (1952),  26. 

14  Corcoran,  J.  X.  W.  P.,  in  Surrey  A.C.LX  (1963),  Iff. 

15  Grinsell,  L.  V.,  in  Surrey  A.C.,  XL  (1932),  58,  61,  59.  The  Wisley  barrow 
covered  a  cremation,  but  no  grave-goods  are  recorded  from  any  of  them, 
except  Wotton. 

16  Surrey  A.C.,  XLII  (1934),  49.  This  contained  a  cremation;  bucket  urns 
also  found  were  probably  secondary. 

17  Surrey  A.C.,  XXXV  (1924),  6.  Many  of  these  are  with  cremations,  but 
not  all  are  under  barrows. 
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parts  of  five  fiat  axes,  none  dated  by  association.  These  come  from 
'West  Surrey,'  Albury,  Farncombe  (two),18  Busbridge,19  Walton 
Heath,20  and  a  doubtful  piece  from  Carshalton.21 

That  the  population  was  a  settled  one,  and  that  the  barrows  were 
not  merely  erected  by  the  chieftains'  own  followers  on  their  death 
away  from  home,  is  indicated  by,  at  least,  the  widely-distributed 
pots  at  Seale,  Dippenhall  (but  the  Wessex  date  of  this  is  perhaps 
questionable)  and  Abinger  Hammer.  To  these  it  may  be  justifiable 
to  add,  with  all  caution  (on  the  indications  mentioned  above,  and 
on  the  evidence  from  Fargo  Plantation),  the  necked  beaker  from 
Titsey  quite  apart  from  the  urns  mentioned  above. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  sites  and  finds  are  mostly  scattered 
in  a  line  along  the  greensand  belt,  with  outliers  on  the  Bagshot  sand. 
The  greensand  may  thus  be  taken  as  the  way  of  approach  from 
Wessex  as  well  as  the  main  area  of  settlement.  It  could  well  have 
been  a  trade-route  also. 

At  least  the  presence  of  the  Wessex  culture  in  Surrey,  and  perhaps 
a  separate  unit  of  it,  is  now  clear.  It  now  remains  to  hope  that  more 
evidence  will  come  to  light.  E.S.W. 

Summary 

A  Southern  food  vessel  was  found  in  1960  in  a  silage  trench  at 
Abinger  Hammer.  It  had  no  associations,  and  the  reason  for  its 
deposit  could  not  be  recovered.  But  it  adds  to  the  growing  evidence 
for  a  strong  Wessex  settlement  of  Surrey. 
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18  Charterhouse  Museum,  numbers  157-1957,  158-1957,  167-1955  and 
169-1957.  The  last-mentioned  was  published  by  Whimster,  D.  C,  Archeology  of 
Surrey  (1931),  72,  Fig.  13a;  the  last  two  are  referred  to  in  Mr.  E.  E.  Harrison's 
note  in  Surrey  A.C.,  LXI  (1964),  100. 

19  Guildford  Museum  No.  G830;  described  as  from  Cranleigh  in  Surrey  A.C., 
XLII  (1934),  135. 

20  In  the  possession  of  Mr.  L.  W.  Carpenter;  Surrey  A.C.,  LVII  (1960),  111. 

21  Surrey  A.C.,  XLIX  (1946),  67.  I  am  grateful  to  Miss  Winifred  Phillips 
for  the  information  and  references  for  all  these  axes. 


A  MOATED  SITE  NEAR  BURSTOW  RECTORY 

BY 

D.  J.  TURNER,  B.Sc,  F.S.A.(Scot) 

IN  the  summer  of  1964  excavations  were  carried  out  at  a  moated 
site  in  the  grounds  of  Burstow  Rectory.  The  only  structural 
features  found  were  a  line  of  small  stake  holes,  probably 
belonging  to  a  fence  across  the  north  end  of  the  island,  the  slot  of  a 
sleeper  beam  and  some  shallow  rectangular  post  holes.  Deep 
gardening  had  left  no  other  remains.  The  beam  slot  and  stake  holes 
were  devoid  of  any  stratigraphical  dating  evidence  and  can  only  be 
placed  inferentially  into  the  medieval  period:  this  dating  cannot  be 
regarded  as  proven. 

The  finds,  mainly  pottery,  suggest  occupation  principally  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  Clay  pipes,  pottery,  glass,  etc.,  in  the  top  soil 
from  the  late  seventeenth  century  onwards  indicate  renewed  interest 
in  the  site,  presumably  as  a  garden.  The  site  may  be  that  of  an  early 
priest's  house. 

INTRODUCTION 

Burstow  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday.  This  is  taken  by  most 
authorities1  to  be  because  Burstow  formed  part  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury's  holding  of  Wimbledon  and  Mortlake.  Certainly 
Burstow  Park,  a  manor  in  the  north  of  the  parish,  was  held  by  or  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  until  it  reverted  to  the  Crown  as  a 
result  of  an  exchange  of  properties  in  1536.  The  advowson  was  also 
in  the  grant  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  until  1536. 

The  name  Burstow2  implies  a  pre-Conquest  settlement  of  some 
kind.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  1121  and  the  spelling  has  remained 
little  altered  since  then.  The  parish  lies  almost  entirely  on  Wealden 
clay  and  would  have  been  covered  by  oak  forest  prior  to  settlement 
and  clearing.  There  are  at  least  six  moated  sites  within  the  parish. 
Three  of  these  and  a  possible  fourth  correspond  to  four  known 
thirteenth-century  manors,  another  corresponds  to  a  manor 
established  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  church  is  first  mentioned  in  11213  when  it  was  granted  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  the  Cluniac  Priory  of  Lewes.  The 
present  church  incorporates  a  two-cell  building  with  simple  round- 
headed  lights  that  may  be  ascribed  to  the  early  twelfth  century.4 
This  could  have  been  constructed  by  the  Cluniac  Priors.  The 
advowson  appears  to  have  been  reclaimed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  late  in  the  thirteenth  century  at  a  time  when  much  of 
the  property  of  the  alien  priory  of  Lewes  was  forfeited.5 

1  V.C.H.,  Surrey,  III,  176  and  Bingley,  Rev.  G.  A.,  Some  Aspects  of  Life  in 
Old  Burstow  (1960). 

2  See  Appendix  II. 

3  V.C.H.,  Surrey,  III,  182. 

4  Buildings  of  England:  Surrey  (1962),  104. 

5  V.C.H.,  Surrey,  III,  182. 
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THE  SITE  PRIOR  TO  EXCAVATION 

The  site  excavated  lies  immediately  south-west  of  Burstow 
Rectory6  and  is  within  the  Rectory  garden.  The  island  is  small 
compared  with  the  size  of  the  east  and  west  arms  of  the  moat  which 
may  have  been  enlarged  in  post-medieval  times  for  decorative 
purposes.  All  arms  of  the  moat  are  wet  and  show  signs  of  compar- 
atively recent  recutting. 

The  narrow  northern  ditch  may  be  of  modern  origin  as  it  does  not 
appear  on  the  1839  Tithe  Map,  but  its  non-appearance  there  need 
only  indicate  that  it  was  dry  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  The  moat 
is  fed  by  'run  off'  water  from  two  ponds  to  the  east  and  overflow 
water  runs  away  via  a  narrow  ditch  parallel  to  the  west  arm  of  the 
moat.  It  seems  certain  that  the  blocked  channel  running  west  from 
the  south-west  corner  was  the  original  outflow  from  the  moat.  At 
present  there  is  no  flow  through  the  moat  in  dry  weather  and  in  the 
summer  months  the  water  is  usually  stagnant. 

The  writers  of  the  Victoria  County  History7  suggest  that  this  was 
an  early  site  of  Burstow  Court  Lodge  Manor  House  which  was  taken 
down  in  1786.8  The  island,  however,  seems  too  small  to  have 
supported  the  capital  messuage  and  ancillary  buildings  of  a  manor. 
Court  Lodge,  to  the  north  of  Burstow  Church,  has  a  moated  site 
adjacent  to  the  present  building  and  the  eighteenth-century  part  of 
this  house  incorporates  re-used  timbers.  The  earlier  site  of  this 
manor  would  have  been  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  present 
building  on  the  island  of  the  adjacent  moat. 

The  position  and  size  of  the  moat  under  discussion  support  the 
contention  of  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Bingley9  that  it  was  the  site  of  an  early 
rectory  or  priest's  house.  The  present  rectory  is  difficult  to  date 
accurately.  It  is  a  timber-framed  structure  that  has  been  considerably 
altered  and  added  to.  It  was  not  a  hall-house  and  there  seems  little 
reason  for  dating  it  earlier  than  the  seventeenth  century. 

A  turf  path  surrounds  the  island  and  another  runs  along  the 
centre.  It  is  known  to  have  been  occupied  by  a  rose  garden  in  191 110 
at  a  time  when  the  rector  employed  three  gardeners.  A  note  in  the 
Victoria  County  History11  states  that  foundations  have  been  seen 
there.  Since  then  the  garden  on  the  island  has  become  neglected  and 
overgrown. 

THE  EXCAVATIONS 

The  island  was  laid  out  on  a  modified  grid  system  (one  row  of 
16  foot  squares  plus  one  row  of  12  foot  by  16  foot  rectangles)  and 
'half  squares'  were  opened  where  trees  permitted  (Fig.  1).  Trenches 
were  extended,  where  necessary  and  possible,  to  clarify  points  or  to 
search  for  additional  features. 


«N.G.R.  TQ  312412. 

7  Ibid..  176. 

8  M  &  B,  II,  279. 

9  Bingley,  Rev.  G.  A.,  op.  cit. 

10  V.C.H.,  Surrey,  III,  182. 

11  Ibid. 
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The  whole  island  had  been  extensively  gardened  and  deeply  dug 
over.  Beneath  approximately  one  foot  of  grey  garden  soil  was  a 
layer  of  brown  mottled  clay,  averaging  9  inches  thick,  possibly  the 
upcast  of  the  moat.  This  layer  rested  directly  on  yellow,  undisturbed 
wealden  clay.  Over  much  of  the  island  the  upper  levels  of  the  brown 


Fig.  1. — Plan  of  Moated  Site  showing  Lay-out  of  Trenches. 


clay  had  been  disturbed  by  'double  digging':  where  this  had  taken 
place  no  early  features  could  be  hoped  for. 

The  north  arm  of  the  moat  presents  today  a  sharply  cut  appearance 
and  is  much  narrower  than  the  other  arms.  The  sections  cut  to  the 
edges  of  the  northern  arm  failed  to  show  traces  of  an  earlier,  wider 
ditch.  A  small  bank  externally  adjacent  to  the  north  ditch  was 
dated  to  the  nineteenth  century  on  pottery  evidence. 
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A  fence,  some  15  feet  south  of  the  north  ditch,  was  shown  as  an 
irregular  line  of  close  stake  holes,  approximately  3  inches  in 
diameter  (Fig.  2).  The  one  stake  hole  that  was  sectioned  penetrated 
the  undisturbed  brown  clay  to  approximately  one  foot.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  fence  the  upper  layers  of  the  brown  clay  contained 
more  fragmentary  medieval  pottery  than  elsewhere.  To  the  south 
of  the  fence  at  the  west  side  were  a  few  irregularly  disposed  shallow 
rectangular  post  holes.  The  antiquity  of  these  post  holes  must 
remain  in  doubt  but  rectangular  posts  are  not  normally  used  in  rose 
gardens. 

In  the  centre  of  the  site  running  east-west  across  the  eastern  half 
of  the  island  were  features  resembling  two  beam  slots  in  line  with  a 
shallow  square  post  hole  between.  The  western  slot  turned  north- 
wards for  one  foot  and  ended  just  before  another  small  rectangular 
post  hole.  The  slot  and  post  holes  were  cut  in  the  surface  of  the 
brown  clay  and  near  them  were  a  number  of  other  possible  rectangular 
post  holes.  One  or  two  more  possible  shallow  post  holes  also 
appeared  to  be  visible  as  rectangular  depressions  in  the  surface  of 
the  brown  clay,  to  the  north-west  (Fig.  3). 

At  the  east  end  of  the  east  beam  slot  the  slot  itself  became 
indeterminate  and  a  possible  broader  shallower  slot  ran  to  the  south. 
This  north-south  feature  was  not  noticeable  in  the  next  trench  and, 
as  it  ran  parallel  and  adjacent  to  the  path  which  goes  round  the 
island,  it  may  well  be  the  results  of  a  gardening  operation. 

Nowhere  associated  with  the  beam  slots  was  there  anything 
resembling  an  occupation  layer  or  floor  nor  was  any  such  found 
elsewhere  during  the  excavations. 

Medieval  pottery  occurred  in  the  top  soil  in  small  quantities  and 
also  in  the  upper  few  inches  of  the  brown  clay  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
fence  and  at  the  south  end  of  the  island.  This  pottery  included 
some  fragments  of  decorated  jugs  of  fourteenth-century  types  but 
most  of  the  sherds  were  of  a  gritty  ware  whose  general  character  is 
similar  to  pottery  of  the  late-thirteenth  and  early-fourteenth 
centuries  found  elsewhere  in  South-East  England.  However,  it  is 
dangerous  to  draw  definite  conclusions  without  close  analogies.  Few 
medieval  sites  have  been  excavated  within  ten  or  twenty  miles  of 
Burstow  and  fewer  published. 

The  top  soil  contained  clay  pipe  bowls  c.  1660-1690  and  broken 
pottery  from  c.  1700  onwards,  together  with  other  items  such  as 
broken  glass,  nails,  etc. 

The  circumferential  turf  path  was  found  to  have  a  loose  rubble 
foundation  which  contained  pottery  down  to  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  central  path  had  no  such  foundation.  Partially  beneath  the 
path  foundation  at  a  point  approximately  18  feet  south  of  the  beam 
slot  the  decomposed  skeleton  of  a  large  dog  was  found  lying  in  a 
shallow  pit.  Associated  with  the  skeleton  were  three  small  sherds 
of  fourteenth-century  pottery. 
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CONCLUSIONS  AND  DISCUSSION 

The  archaeological  evidence  suggests  that  the  moated  site  may 
have  been  occupied  from  the  late-thirteenth  century  down  to  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  building  appears  to  have  been  of 
timber-framed  construction  with  sleeper  beams  resting  directly  on 
the  clay ;  a  form  of  construction  that  is  likely  to  have  been  common 
in  Wealden  Clay  areas  at  this  time.  The  building  was  possibly 
roofed  with  tiles.  Conscientious  gardening  has  destroyed  almost  all 
traces  of  the  building  that  stood  on  the  site  and  the  alleged  discovery 
of  foundations  on  the  site  some  time  prior  to  1911  could  not  be 
confirmed. 

It  is  possible  that  the  moat  originally  only  had  three  arms.  The 
1839  Tithe  map  shows  only  three;  the  land  to  the  north  of  the  site, 
between  it  and  the  church,  may  have  been  clear  in  medieval  times ; 
traces  of  a  fence  were  found  running  across  the  north  end  of  the 
island.  The  northern  arm  may  have  been  cut,  if  in  fact  it  was  not 
original,  to  improve  the  circulation  of  water  and  reduce  stagnation. 
The  sectioning  of  the  north  ditch  to  prove  this  would  be  difficult 
without  pumping  the  moat.  In  the  dry  summer  of  1964  the  north 
ditch  appeared  to  dry  out  but  the  water  level  did  not  fall  enough  to 
allow  a  section  to  be  cut.  Such  an  operation  might  provide 
information  about  the  deepest  cutting  or  recutting  of  the  moat  but 
it  is  possible  that  nineteenth-century  recutting  may  have  obliterated 
a  narrower  medieval  ditch  at  this  point. 

If  there  were  no  medieval  north  ditch,  or  at  most  a  narrower 
ditch  than  on  the  other  sides,  this  has  interesting  implications.  Most 
moated  sites  are  found  in  comparatively  low  situations  on  heavy 
soils.  What  evidence  that  has  been  accumulated  suggests  that  moats 
belonged  to  a  period  of  colonisation.  In  the  case  of  Burstow  this 
would  have  been  a  secondary  colonisation  as  place-name  evidence 
shows  that  Burstow  must  have  existed  before  the  Norman  Conquest. 

The  moat  would  have  served  a  number  of  purposes:  drainage, 
defence  against  men  or  animals,  and  possibly  as  a  fish  pond.  The 
land  to  the  north  of  the  moat,  between  it  and  the  church  and  manor 
house,  would  have  been  clear  and  so,  presumably,  the  defence  in 
this  direction  did  not  need  to  be  so  strong. 

The  suggested  date  for  the  start  of  occupation  coincides  with  the 
reclamation  of  the  advowson  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
This  change  of  patron  could  signify  a  change  of  organisation  leading 
to  the  setting  up  of  a  moated  priest's  house.  The  disadvantages  of  a 
small  site  surrounded  in  summer  by  semi-stagnant  water  could  well 
be  the  cause  of  the  abandonment  of  the  site  by  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  present  rectory  could  stand  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  building. 
However,  it  must  be  stressed  that  the  dates  suggested  here  depend 
on  the  dating  of  the  pottery  found.  It  is  possible,  indeed  may  be 
probable,  that  future  work  on  the  dating  of  medieval  pottery  will 
require  these  conclusions  to  be  revised. 
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THE  FINDS 

The  finds  have  been  deposited  with  the  Guildford  Museum,  with  the 
exception  of  the  dog  skeleton  which  is  with  the  Passmore  Edwards  Museum. 

Stone 

Apart  from  the  nodules  of  local  ironstone  one  shaped  piece  of  chalk,  five 
inches  long,  was  found.  Also  two  specimens  which  could  not  be  identified  by 
the  excavators  were  submitted  to  Mr.  F.  G.  Dimes  of  the  Geological  Survey 
and  Museum,  who  wrote: — 

The  smaller  club-shaped  specimen  is  identified  as  ferruginous  sandstone, 
or  'carstone,'  probably  from  the  Folkestone  Beds  formation  of  the  Lower 
Greensand  which  is  of  Cretaceous  age. 

Irregular  seams  and  bands  of  'carstone'  run  through  the  Folkestone 
Beds  sand  without  relationship  to  bedding  planes,  and  frequently  form 
box-stones  and  tabular  masses.  The  mass  which  you  submitted  appears 
to  have  formed  around  a  fragment  of  plant. 

The  other  specimen  is  identified  as  a  shelly  limestone  containing  fossil 
shells  of  the  gastropod  Paludina  (known  now  as  Viviparus). 

Shelly  limestones  of  this  type  occur  in  Wealden  Beds  of  Cretaceous  age 
and  in  the  Purbeck  Beds  of  Jurrasic  age. 

Limestones  of  this  type  from  the  Wealden  Beds  are  known  as  'Large 
Paludina  Limestone'  and  'Small  Paludina  Limestone,'  dependent  upon 
the  size  of  the  contained  fossil  shells. 

'Small  Paludina  Limestone'  and  the  Paludina  Limestone  from  the 
Purbeck  Beds  are  difficult  to  differentiate.  The  'Small  Paludina  Lime- 
stone' of  Wealden  age,  however,  has  in  general  Paludina  shells  of  regular 
size.  The  shells  seen  in  your  specimen  are  not  all  of  similar  size  and  this 
suggests  that  your  specimen  is  probably  of  Purbeck  age. 

The  shelly  limestones  containing  Paludina  of  Purbeck  age  have  been 
quarried  for  many  years  under  the  name  of  'Purbeck  Marble.' 

Worked  Flint 

1.  Two  small  undeniably  man-struck  flakes  complete  with  striking  platform, 
bulb  of  percussion,  etc.    Unpatinated  grey-black  flint. 

2.  One  heavily  battered  fragment  that  resembles  the  end  of  a  broken  tranchet 
pick.  Heavy  brown  patination  except  on  the  break  where  the  grey  cherty 
nature  of  the  flint  shows. 

Pottery  (Fig.  4) 

Typologically  the  medieval  pottery  could  be  divided  into  six  groups. 

A.  Gritty  brown  ware.  Little  of  this  pottery  was  found  and  it  cannot  be 
closely  paralleled  locally. 

1.     Rim  of  large  bowl  with  applied  vertical  strip  decoration.     From 
upper  clay. 

B.  Gritty  pink  and  grey  ware.  Some  sherds  are  glazed  with  yellow  or  mottled 
green  glaze.  The  closest  published  analogies  for  this  group  of  pottery  are 
amongst  pottery  from  Bexley,  Effingham  and  Hangleton.  The  Joydens 
Wood,  Bexley,  pottery12  is  dated  by  G.  C.  Dunning  as  1280-1320  on  the 
basis  of  comparisons  with  unpublished  material  from  Eynsford  Castle. 
A  flanged  rim  from  Greatlea,  Effingham,13  of  similar  form  to  the  Burstow 
flanged  rims,  was  dated  by  A.  W.  G.  Lowther  to  the  early  fourteenth 
century  by  analogy  with  unpublished  vessels  from  Pachesham,  Leather- 
head.  A  group  of  pottery  with  similar  flanged  rims  from  the  deserted 
medieval  village  at  Hangleton,  near  Brighton,  was  dated  to  the  fourteenth 
or  fifteenth  century.14    In  view  of  the  present  tendency  to  broaden  the 

™  Arch.  Cant.,  LXXII  (1958),  18-40. 

13  P.  Leatherhead  L.H.S.,  I.  No.  9  (1955),  17. 

14  Sussex  A.C.,  CI  (1963),  124-6,  and  Sussex  A.C.,  CII  (1964),  127. 
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datings  of  medieval  pottery,  it  may  be  reasonable  to  date  this  Burstow 
group  to  within  the  period  1250-1400. 

2.  Flanged  rim  of  large  bowl  of  brown-surfaced  pink  gritty  ware.  From 
upper  clay. 

3.  Flanged  rim  of  pink  gritty  ware  with  patch  of  yellow  glaze  externally. 
Crushed  pottery  has  been  used  as  additional  tempering  material. 
Radius  approx.  8  inches.  Also  similar  rim  of  like  radius  with  no 
crushed  pottery  temper.    From  upper  clay. 

4.  Flanged  rim  of  pink  gritty  ware.  Radius  approx.  7  inches.  From 
upper  clay. 

5.  Flanged  rim  with  slight  internal  beading  of  pink  gritty  ware.  Crushed 
pottery  used  as  additional  tempering  material.  Radius  approx. 
10  inches.    From  upper  clay. 

6.  Flanged  rim  of  carinated  bowl  of  pink  gritty  ware.    From  top  soil. 

7.  Everted  rim  of  light-brown  surfaced  grey  gritty  ware.  From  top 
soil. 

8.  Moulded  rim  of  bowl  of  pink-surfaced  grey  gritty  ware.  From 
upper  clay. 

9.  Rim  of  jug  of  pink-surfaced  grey  gritty  ware.    From  top  soil. 

10.  Base  of  brown-surfaced  pink  ware  with  grey  core.  Thin  dark  green- 
brown  glaze  internally.    Plain  base  angle.    From  upper  clay. 

11.  Plain  base  angle  of  pink  gritty  ware.  Radius  approx.  8  inches. 
From  top  soil. 

12.  Fragment  of  pink  gritty  ware  with  applied  vertical  strip  decoration. 
From  upper  clay. 

C.  Off-white  sandy  ware.  Similar  ware  (but  no  comparable  rim  form)  appeared 
at  Northolt  Manor,15  where  it  is  described  by  the  excavator  as  off-white 
Surrey  ware,  from  c.  1300  onwards.  Only  six  sherds  were  found  at  Burstow, 
three  with  glaze. 

13.  Rim  from  top  soil. 

D.  Externally  cream-slipped  ware  with  green-yellow  glaze. 

(a)  Grey-brown  ware.  Sherds  of  grey  ware  with  combed  decoration  were 
found  at  Northolt16  and  dated  to  the  late-thirteenth  century.  Similarly 
slipped  and  glazed  pottery  from  Lesnes  Abbey17  was  dated  to  1280-1300 
because  of  its  association  there  with  polychrome  and  other  imported 
pottery.  The  Lesnes  Abbey  vessel  was  grey  with  a  light  reddish-buff 
surface. 

14.  Sherd  of  jug  of  grey-brown  ware  with  combed  decoration.  Patchy 
glaze.    From  top  soil. 

(b)  Pink  ware  decorated  by  sgraffito  technique.  All  the  sherds  found  of 
this  ware  were  probably  from  the  same  vessel.  A  number  of  vessels 
of  similar  ware  and  decorative  technique  have  been  found  at 
Cambridge.18  The  sgraffito  (i.e.  incisions  through  the  slip  to  reveal  the 
different-coloured  body)  designs  on  the  Cambridge  vessels  are  generally 
more  deeply  cut  than  that  on  the  Burstow  jug  but  some  vessels  carry 
wavy  fines  resembling  those  on  the  Burstow  jug.  The  only  other 
English  example  of  this  technique  at  this  period  is  a  jug  in  Canterbury 
Museum19  of  unknown  provenance.  It  is  possible  that  the  Burstow 
and  Canterbury  vessels  were  made  in  the  Cambridge  area.  A  date  early 
in  the  fourteenth  century  can  be  suggested. 

15  Medieval  Archeology.  V  (1961),  273-4. 

16  Ibid.,  271. 

17  A.J.,  XLI  (1961),  1-12. 

18  P.  Cambs.  A.S.,  XLVI  (1953),  21-6. 

19  Ibid,  and  Rackham,  B.,  Medieval  English  Pottery  (1948),  150. 
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15.  Fragments  of  pink  ware  jug  decorated  by  sgraffito  technique. 
From  upper  clay  and  top  soil  at  north  end  of  the  island. 

E.  Hard  grey-buff  ware.  This  ware  may  be  related  to  either  buff  Surrey  ware 
or  to  West  Sussex  ware,  most  probably  the  latter. 

In  the  original  report  on  the  Cheam  pottery  kiln20  a  late-thirteenth 
or  early-fourteenth  century  date  was  argued  for  buff  Surrey  ware.  In 
his  report  on  pottery  found  at  Westminster  Abbey21  J.  G.  Hurst  ascribes 
the  ware  to  the  fifteenth  century  but  in  his  report  on  the  Northolt  pottery22 
a  late-fourteenth  to  early-fifteenth  century  date  is  argued.  Judging  from 
the  Northolt  evidence  and  from  pottery  found  by  the  writer  at  Merton 
Priory  (to  be  published  shortly),  buff  Surrey  ware  appears  to  develop 
from  the  off-white  Surrey  ware  and  to  continue  until  superseded  by  more 
definite  Tudor  forms. 

Sherds  17  and  18  closely  resemble  an  unpublished  pitcher  in  the 
Brighton  Museum  (Ae  343)  from  a  well  at  Bramber.  Mr.  K.  A.  Barton 
considers  that  the  Bramber  pitcher  may  be  derived  from  West  Sussex 
ware23  and  it  seems  possible  that  the  Burstow  pottery  derives  from  the 
same  source.  Mr.  Barton  has  recently  suggested  a  date  within  the  period 
1275-1450  for  West  Sussex  ware.24 

16.  Plain  base  angle  of  hard,  buff-surfaced,  grey  ware  with  mottled 
green  glaze  internally.    From  top  soil. 

17.  Sherd  of  hard,  buff -surfaced,  pale  grey  ware.  Olive  green  glaze 
externally  with  an  underglaze  pattern  of  brown  slip  trails.  From 
top  soil. 

18.  Thumbed  base  of  hard,  buff-surfaced,  grey  ware.    From  top  soil. 

F.  Miscellaneous  medieval  or  early  post-medieval  wares. 

19.  Rim  of  jug  of  hard,  brown-surfaced,  pink  ware.  Poor  treacly  dark 
brown  glaze  internally  and  on  the  top  of  the  rim.    From  upper  clay. 

20.  Rim  of  well-fired,  pinky-brown  ware.  The  pottery  has  a  little  very 
fine  sand  tempering,  is  well-made  on  a  fast  wheel  and  is  very  well 
fired.    From  top  soil. 

21.  Rim  of  a  large  bowl  of  pinky-brown  surfaced,  grey  ware.  The 
pottery  is  technically  similar  to  No.  20.    From  the  top  soil. 

22.  Neck  of  grey-buff  ware  with  yellow-brown  glaze.    From  top  soil. 

Clay  Pipes 

1.  Two  complete  bowls  with  truncated  spurs.  Plane  of  the  top  of  bowl  makes 
an  angle  of  approximately  35°  with  the  axis  of  the  stem.  The  bowls  have 
gently  curving  sides  and  are  decorated  with  a  band  of  rouletting  just 
below  the  tip.  The  bore  of  the  stem  hole  is  just  less  than  3  mm.  Date 
probably  1660-1690.2S 

2.  Cylindrical  foot  of  pipe  bowl  with  initials  W.P.  Bore  of  the  stem  is  2  mm. 
Dating  either  second  half  of  seventeenth  century  or  nineteenth  century. 

3.  Cylindrical  foot  of  pipe  bowl  with  toe  pointing  markedly  forward.  Marks 
on  both  sides  of  the  foot : 

Left :  an  outstretched  gauntlet. 
Right :  an  obscure  device  that  might  be  an  anchor. 
Bore  of  the  stem  is  2  mm.    Dating  possibly  late-seventeenth  century. 

20  Surrey  A.C.,  XXXV  (1924),  79-97. 

21  A. J.,  XL  (1960),  188-94.  Mr.  Hurst  informs  the  writer  that  the  group 
in  which  the  Westminster  Abbey  ware  was  found  may  be  later  than  the 
published  date. 

22  Medieval  Archeology,  V  (1961),  274. 

23  Letter  to  the  writer. 

24  Sussex  A.C.,  CII  (1964),  24. 

25  Harley,  L.  S.,  The  Clay  Tobacco  Pipe  in  Britain  (1963). 
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Fig.  5. — Moated  Sites  in  Burstow  Parish.    (Open  circles  indicate  doubtful 

sites.) 
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L 

4.     Two  pipe  stems  with    GD    stamped  within  an  outline. 
ALE 

* 

Roofing  Tiles 

A  few  fragments  of  hand-made  roofing  tiles  were  found  in  the  top  soil  and 
in  the  upper  levels  of  the  brown  mottled  clay.  Reconstruction  to  determine 
dimensions  was  not  possible,  nor  is  it  possible  to  say  whether  the  tiles  were 
rectangular  or  trapezoidal.  Their  thickness  was  markedly  variable  and  peg 
holes,  where  extant,  were  roughly  square. 

Iron 

A  number  of  heavily  corroded  nails  were  found,  including  one  or  two  with 
large  square  heads.  Similar  nails  were  found  in  medieval  contexts  at 
Hangleton.26 


APPENDIX  I:  MOATED  SITES  IN  BURSTOW  PARISH 

(Fig.  5) 

Six  definite  moated  sites  and  two  possible  ones  are  known.  This 
compares  with  adjacent  parishes  (sites  on  Weald  Clay  only- 
considered)  : — 

Blechingley:    One  site  known. 

Horley:  Three  possible  sites  known. 

Home :  Three  sites  known  (including 

Thundersfield  Castle). 
Nutfield:  No  sites  known. 

The  wealth  of  moated  sites  in  Burstow  compared  with  its  neighbours 
is  apparent.  (The  parish  of  Charlwood  is  similarly  placed.)  No 
explanation  is  here  attempted:  we  must  know  far  more  about  the 
archaeology  and  early  history  of  the  medieval  settlement  of  the 
Weald  than  we  do  at  present  before  this  can  be  done.  Our  knowledge 
today  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  manorial  descents  and  even  this 
knowledge  is  confused  and  ambiguous.27  The  relationship  between 
topography  and  manorial  records  is  at  best  only  tenuously 
understood.  In  Burstow  each  manor  corresponds  to  a  moated  site, 
but  in  many  Wealden  parishes  this  cannot  be  shown  to  be  the  case. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  moated  sites  in  Burstow  known  to  the 
writer. 

1.     Old  Lodge  (recently  Court  Lodge  Farm).28 

Rectangular  enclosure  with  east  arm  filled  in.  Island 
occupied  by  lawn  and  gardens  of  Old  Lodge,  built  in  1786.29 
Probable  site  of  Burstow  Manor30  (alias  Burstow  Court 
Lodge)  first  mentioned  temp.  Richard  I. 

26  Sussex  A. C,  CI  (1963),  173. 

27  See,  for  example,  the  manorial  history  of  Burstow  Manor  and  Burstow 
Park  in  M.  &-  B.,  II,  and  V.C.H.,  Surrey,  III. 

28  N.G.R.  TQ  312413. 

29  M.  &■  B.,  II,  279. 

30  Ibid,  and  V.C.H.,  Surrey,  III,  176. 
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2.  Burstow  Lodge.31 

Trapezoidal  island  occupied  by  altered  fifteenth-century 
hall  house32  and  garden.  A  gatehouse  with  a  drawbridge 
mechanism  was  demolished  in  the  late  eighteenth  century.33 
Site  of  Burstow  Lodge  Manor.34   First  mentioned  1329. 

3.  Rede  Hall.35 

Trapezoidal  enclosure,  with  S  arm  filled  in.  Nineteenth- 
century  house  to  one  side.  Site  of  manor  of  Red  Hall  first 
mentioned  1332.36 

4.  Crullings  (recently  known  as  Smallfields  Place).37 

Fragmentary  remains  of  moat,  mostly  to  west  of  present 
house.  Reputedly  there  are  the  remains  of  foundations 
beneath  lawns  north  of  the  house  but  these  may  belong  to  a 
demolished  wing  or  outbuildings  of  the  present  seventeenth- 
century  building.    First  mentioned  temp.  Black  Prince.38 

5.  Cogmans  Farm.39 

Two  arms — a  wet  north  arm  and  a  dry  south  arm — of  a, 
presumably  rectangular,  moated  site  occupied  by  a  timber- 
framed  farmhouse  possibly  of  sixteenth  century. 

6.  Rectory  garden  site. 

See  above. 

7.  Burstow  Park.40 

Fragmentary  remains  of  possible  moated  site.  Site  of  manor 
of  Burstow  Park.41 

8.  Dowlands  Farm.42 

Fragmentary  traces  of  possible  moated  site. 


31  N.G.R.  TQ  315442. 

32  R.C.H.M.  Monuments  Threatened  or  Destroyed  (1963),  59. 

33  M.  &■  B.,  II,  284. 

34  Ibid.,  283,  and  V.C.H.,  Surrey,  III,  178. 

35  N.G.R.  TQ  319415. 

36  M.  &■  B.,  II,  284,  and  V.C.H.,  Surrey,  III,  179. 

37  N.G.R.  TQ  327432. 

38  M.  &■  B.,  II,  285,  and  V.C.H.,  Surrey,  III,  180. 

39  N.G.R.  TQ  325446. 

40  N.G.R.  TO  319473. 

41  M.  &  B.,  II,  281,  and  V.C.H.,  Surrey,  III,  178. 

42  N.G.R.  TQ  329418. 
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APPENDIX  II:  THE  PLACE-NAME  BURSTOW 

BY 

J.  McN.  Dodgson,  MA. 

The  place-name  appears  as  Burestou  early  twelfth  century, 
Birstowe  thirteenth  century,  Bur  stow  e  1228,  Burgstowe  1252, 
Burghstowe  1308.  It  is  analysed,  with  further  spellings,  in  The  Place- 
N antes  of  Surrey.43  There  the  etymology  'fortified  place'  or  'place 
of  the  fort  or  stronghold'  is  given  and  the  etymon  burh  is  quoted. 
The  editors  of  that  volume  ought  to  have  also  quoted  at  p.  286  the 
etymon  stow.  The  etymology  is  a  little  more  subtle  than  The  P lace- 
Names  of  Surrey  indicates.44  The  Old  English  word  burh  meant  'a 
fortification,'  but  it  had  shades  of  meaning  and  could  describe 
anything  from  a  true  fort  to  a  manor  house.  The  Old  English  word 
stow  meant,  in  general,  'a  place,'  but,  in  particular,  'a  place  where 
people  meet  or  assemble.'  The  place-name  Burstow  would  be  O.E. 
burhstow,  byrhstow  (the  latter  has  burh  in  the  genitive  singular),  and 
the  most  likely  meaning  of  such  a  compound,  stow  after  another 
word,  is  'a  protected  place  where  people  meet'  or  'assembly  place  at 
a  stronghold.'  The  place-name  Burstow  is  not  recorded  until  early 
twelfth  century,  so  there  is  no  certain  evidence  of  the  date  of  origin 
of  the  name,  but  place-names  in  stow  do  not  seem  to  be  coined  after 
the  Conquest  and  one  can  safely  suppose  this  an  Anglo-Saxon  name 
rather  than  a  post-Conquest  name.  It  may  be  wise  to  remember 
that  stow  need  not  indicate  a  formal  assembly  of  the  moot  kind, 
but  rather  a  place  where  people  usually  foregather,  for  religious 
observance,  marketing,  sport,  etc.45 
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43  E.P.-N.S.,  Vol.  XL 

44  Cf.  Smith,  A.  H.,  English  Place-Name  Elements  (E.P.-N.S.,  Vols.  XXV 
and  XXVI)  s.vv.  burh  O.E.,  stow  O.E. 

45  Smith,    A.   H.,   op.   cit.,    s.vv.  stow  para.  (1),  cedp-stow  'market-place,' 
pleg-stow  a  'sports-ground,  a  place  where  people  gathered  for  games.' 
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BY 

W.  F.  MUMFORD,  M.A. 

THIS  essay  is  based  on  documents  which  illustrate  the  social  and 
economic  history  of  the  manor  of  Oxted  during  the  period 
1352-1420.      The   main    documents   comprise    three   bailiff's 
accounts  for  1360-1363,  a  rental  of  1408  and  two  groups  of  court 
and  view  of  frankpledge  rolls  for  1352-1364  and  1414-1420.    There 
are  also  a  few  other  documents  of  lesser  importance.1 

These  manuscripts  form  the  early  part  of  a  large  collection  of 
Oxted  deeds  which  are  deposited  in  the  Surrey  Record  Office.  From 
1948  to  1961  they  were  at  the  Public  Library,  Croydon.  The 
collection  includes  documents  from  sixteen  counties  over  a  period  of 
five  centuries.  In  Surrey  there  are  documents  concerning  Blechingley 
and  Limpsfield  as  well  as  Oxted.  Among  the  Oxted  documents  is  a 
series  of  court  rolls  extending  from  1352  to  1808;  the  series  is  not 
complete  but  there  are  long  sequences  of  rolls  especially  in  the 
sixteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  rolls  are  of  various  sizes; 
some  may  have  been  cut.  One  has  a  hole  in  it  so  that  the  clerk  had 
to  write  round  it.  At  some  later  date  the  court  rolls  were  numbered 
but  not  in  absolutely  chronological  order.  The  early  rolls  were,  as 
was  customary,  written  in  Latin,  nevertheless  the  presence  of 
English  or  Latinised  English  words  (e.g.  blakhanked,  euysdropper, 
mattok,  valew,  redeared,  wolpus)  suggests  that  the  language  used  in 
court  was  English.  In  the  memorandum  at  the  end  of  the  rental  the 
closing  lines  were  extracted  from  a  charter  in  the  original  Norman 
French. 

On  the  court  rolls  there  is  annotation  above  the  fine  in  addition  to 
correction  of  errors ;  the  fines  on  individuals  were  generally  noted  in 
this  way.  These  additions  were  probably  made  by  the  bailiff  or  the 
affeerors.  The  left-hand  margins  have  catch  words  (e.g.  'Lex,' 
'  misericordia)  for  ready  reference  and  there  are  a  few  scrawls  or 

1  One  document  at  least  is  still  in  private  hands;  it  is  the  earliest  (2  July 
1299)  and  it  bears  its  seal,  an  oak  sprig  on  green  wax.  The  Surrey  R.O. 
has  a  photo  copy,  Ph. 362a.  These  documents  are  identified  as  Surrey  R.O. 
87/-/-.  They  monopolise  the  footnotes;  therefore,  to  save  space,  the  Surrey 
R.O.  has  been  omitted.  They  were  all  transcribed;  any  merit  in  the  trans- 
cripts is  due  to  Mrs.  G.  A.  Ward,  Ph.D.,  F.R.Hist.S.,  any  faults  are  mine. 
Others  to  whom  I  am  indebted  are: — 

Mr.  J.  N.  S.  Hoskins  Master,  the  present  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Oxted,  and 
Mr.  D.  H.  John,  LL.B.,  representing  the  Barrow  Green  Estate  Company,  for 
permission  to  use  the  Oxted  manuscripts;  Professor  E.  Carus-Wilson,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Economic  History  at  London  University,  for  her  note  on  the 
spinning  wheel  (see  Appendix,  p.  94) ;  the  staffs  of  Croydon  Public  Library,  the 
Minet  Library,  Camberwell,  and  the  Shropshire  County  Library  for  their  help; 
Miss  D.  E.  Moore  who  prepared  the  map  for  publication  and  Miss  M.  Gollancz, 
M.A.,  and  Miss  L.  Smith,  B.A.,  of  the  Surrey  R.O.,  without  whose  advice  and 
assistance  this  essay  could  not  have  appeared. 
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signs  to  indicate  something  of  importance.  The  1408  rental  has 
many  later  annotations  showing  tenancy  changes.  Each  bailiff's 
account  has,  as  is  usual,  a  stock  and  grain  account  on  the  dorse.  The 
earliest,  for  1360-1,  was  probably  the  first  drawn  up  by  Richard 
Aleyn.2  Another  account,  presented  in  1417  by  the  bailiff  Richard 
Yerde,  has  survived.  This  is  very  different  from  Richard  Aleyn 's 
accounts  and  will  be  discussed  later.3 

The  writing  varies  in  quality.  Most  of  it  is  very  neat  and  some  of 
the  pages  are  things  of  beauty;  there  is  generally  an  attempt  to 
elaborate  the  headings.  A  few  of  the  rolls  fall  far  below  the  usual 
standard;  one  roll  was  entirely  rewritten  on  the  dorse;4  another  is 
only  partly  legible.  Variations  in  spelling,  especially  place-names, 
need  not  suggest  that  the  writer  was  unfamiliar  with  Oxted.  The 
clerk  who  wrote  out  the  bailiff's  account  was  paid  6s. 8d.  each  year.5 
The  cost  of  the  parchment  for  the  court  rolls  was  6d.6 

These  rolls  were  handled  from  time  to  time,  especially  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  addition  to  signs  of  wear  and  tear  there  are 
later  notes  of  identification. 

LORDS  OF  THE  MANOR:  THE  COBHAMS 

Before  the  Norman  Conquest,  Oxted,  which  included  Crowhurst, 
was  a  royal  manor  held  by  Gida,  mother  of  King  Harold.  In  1066  it 
was  one  of  many  manors  given  to  Eustace  of  Boulogne.  The  manor 
later  passed  to  a  family  who  assumed  the  name  de  Acstede;  it  was 
held  of  the  king  as  of  the  honour  of  Boulogne.  Roland  de  Acstede 
was  summoned  to  Parliament  in  1290.  He  soon  died  and  the  manor 
was  divided  among  his  five  daughters.7  The  earliest  document  in 
the  collection  is  the  grant  made  in  1299  by  Thomasina,  daughter  of 
the  late  Lord  Roland,  of  her  lands  in  Oxted  and  in  Helegh  (?)  in 
Kent  to  Sir  John  de  Hamme  and  his  wife  Alina,  her  sister.8  As  two 
of  Roland's  daughters  married  men  of  the  same  name  and  a  third 
married  twice  and  a  fourth  sold  her  share  to  a  brother-in-law  who 
settled  it  on  another  sister-in-law  the  descent  is  complicated. 
Attached  to  the  1299  grant  is  a  writ  dated  15  November  1315  by 
which  Claricia,  daughter  of  Roland,  answers  to  Henry,  son  of 
Thomasina,  for  one  quarter  of  the  manor  of  Oxted.  Claricia  was 
twice  married:  to  Martin  Shenche  who  died  about  1310,  then  to  Roger 
Wellesworth  who  died  before  1317.  Her  sister  Alina  was  closely 
associated  with  her.  An  exemplification  of  exchequer  record,  whose 
purpose  was  to  record  the  payment  of  scutage,  showed  that  in  1299- 
1300  these  two  sisters  held  a  moiety  of  the  manor  by  2\  knights'  fees ; 
the  remainder  was  held  by  Hugh  de  Nevile.   Ten  years  later  Claricia 

2  87/2/1.  Seep.  76. 

387/l/4d.  Seep.  76. 

"87/1/3. 

'87/2/1,  87/2/2,  87/2/3. 

6  87/2/1. 

7  V.C.H.,  Surrey,  IV,  313. 

8  Surrey  R.O.,  Ph.362a.  and  above,  p.  1,  n.  1. 
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and  Alina  held  in  chief  in  Oxted,  'and  now  Claricia  holds  all.'9  In 
1310  the  five  knights'  fees  produced  scutage  worth  £6  13s. 4d.  That 
all  was  not  well  in  the  family  is  shown  by  complaints  by  Claricia  and 
her  mother  Christiana,  widow  of  Roland  de  Acstede,  that  John  de 
Hamme  with  a  band  of  men  entered  their  houses,  took  their  goods,, 
reaped  their  corn,  cut  down  trees  and  fished  their  stews.10  At  last, 
in  1342,  John  de  Wellesworth,  grandson  of  Roland,  sold  the  manor 
to  Sir  Robert  de  Stangrave  and  his  wife  Joan,  daughter  of  Sir 
Reginald  de  Cobham  of  Lingfield.  The  transfer  was  completed  in 
May  1344  when  Roger,  parson  of  Oxted,  and  Peter  de  Estote  granted 
to  Sir  Robert  and  Joan  his  wife,  the  deforciants,  the  manor  for  life 
and  then  to  Reginald  de  Cobham  and  his  heirs.  Reginald's  wife  Joan 
was  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  William  de  Hever.11  Another  part  of 
the  manor,  which  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  great  Essex 
family  of  Nevile,  was  reunited  with  the  Stangrave-Cobham  part 
when,  about  1350,  Sir  John  de  Nevile  subinfeudated  his  land  here  to 
the  Oxted  family.12 

The  exemplification  record  shows  that  during  the  thirteenth 
century  the  relief  paid  on  succession  was  £15.  Therefore,  when  in 
1321  Claricia  succeeded  to  the  share  of  the  manor  held  by  her  late 
sister  Lucia,  she  paid  relief  for  one  quarter  of  one  fifth  part  of  three 
knights'  fees:  fifteen  shillings.  The  last  entry  in  the  record  deals  with 
the  events  which  caused  it  to  be  made:  the  succession  of  the  third 
Sir  Reginald  Cobham  to  the  estate  of  his  father  and  mother  who 
died  in  1403  and  1405  respectively.  The  manor  was  held  in  chief  by 
a  knight's  service  worth  £20  a  year.13 

During  the  period  1350-1420  the  Cobhams  remained  lords  of  the 
manor.  Already  the  demesne  land  had  diminished  in  area.  In  1283 
William  of  Oxted  alienated  in  mortmain  the  Bursted  estate  to 
Tandridge  Priory,  and  sometime  in  the  thirteenth  century  Battle 
Abbey  acquired  Broadham.14  In  1270  Foyle  was  rented  out  for  the 
annual  rent  of  one  clove  gillyflower.  Another  large  estate  had  passed 
out  of  direct  control  by  1299  when  it  is  known  that  John  atte 
Stoket  was  tenant  of  Roger  le  Sauvage.15  In  the  eleventh  century 
Crowhurst  in  the  heart  of  the  Wealden  Clay  area  was  probably  part 
of  the  manor;  it  was  uninhabited  and  only  developed  as  the  forest 
was  cleared.  The  first  family  to  hold  it  for  certain  was  the  powerful 
Stangrave  family;  in  1338  it  was  conveyed  to  the  Gainsford  family 
who  held  it  for  400  years.16 

From  1360  to  1361  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Oxted  was  Sir  Reginald 
Cobham.  The  Cobham  family  held  much  land  in  south-east  England 
and  in  Wiltshire,  and  this  Sir  Reginald  was  one  of  its  most  illustrious. 

9  87/5/3. 

10  Cal.  Pat.  R.  1292-1301,  pp.  622-3. 

11  87/5/1.    Cf.  I.P.M.,  XI,  1361,  No.  59,  and  I.P.M.,  XII,  1369,  No.  335. 

12  87/l/4c.    M.  <&•  B.,  II,  385,  gives  the  date  as  1403.    Cf.  87/1 /2a  dorse 
dated  October,  1408.    The  last  John  de  Nevile  died  in  1358. 

13  87/5/3. 

14  See  below,  p.  72-3. 

15  V.C.H.,  Surrey,  IV,  317-8.    For  later  Stokets,  see  p.  72. 

16  Ibid..  IV,  275. 
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members.  Having  served  with  the  Black  Prince  in  France  he  was 
created  Earl  of  Cobham  and  rewarded  with  land.  In  1342  he  had 
made  his  home  at  Prinkham;  the  house  was  crenellated17  and 
renamed  Sterborough.  He  died  of  the  pestilence  in  1361  and  his 
tomb  and  those  of  other  members  of  the  family  are  the  glory  of 
Lingfield  Parish  Church.  His  wife,  Joan,  was  the  heiress  of  Thomas, 
Lord  Berkeley;  their  son  and  heir  Reginald  was  born  in  1348.  Joan 
was  lady  of  the  manor  till  she  died  in  1369.  Her  will18  has  many 
sidelights  on  fourteenth-century  social  life.  It  mentions  two  members 
of  her  household  at  Sterborough  whose  names  also  appear  in  the 
documents.  The  most  important  was  Richard  Maubank,  several 
times  described  as  'steward  of  the  lady's  household.'  He  was 
responsible  for  the  central  administration  at  Sterborough  and  he  had 
his  personal  seal.19  By  Lady  Cobham's  will  he  received  a  large  silver 
cup  and  £20.  His  wife  Margaret  and  their  two  sons  were  also 
remembered.  The  other  beneficiary  was  Roger  Dalyngerugge  whose 
name  occurs  with  Maubank  in  a  bailiff's  account.  Also  on  the  staff 
at  Sterborough  was  Thomas  Fullynge  who  appears  to  have  been 
responsible  for  the  production  of  wool;20  at  this  time  the  rector  of 
Lingfield  was  Amandus  Fullynge  who  was  mentioned  in  the  will. 
Lady  Cobham's  household  included  members  of  the  important 
Stoket  family  and  in  1363  Roger  atte  Stoket,  a  student,  was  given 
board  and  lodging  for  28  weeks  at  the  schools  {pro  communibus  .  .  .ad 
scolas)  and  two  weeks  at  Sterborough  and  also  hose  and  shoes.21  It 
was  natural  that  there  should  be  interconnection  between  the 
various  Cobham  manors  in  south-east  England.  Sterborough  was 
the  home  of  the  family;  stock  was  sent  to  it  and  passed  through  it 
from  manor  to  manor.  Near  by  was  Hexstede,  whither  stone  was 
sent  for  the  mill.22  The  rents  of  the  tenants  at  Blechingley  were 
recorded  by  the  bailiff  at  Oxted.23  In  Kent  were  two  manors  which 
had  recently  come  into  Cobham  hands:  Vielston  (alias  Filston)  in 
Shoreham  parish24  and  Westcliffe  near  Dover;25  from  these  manors 
various  kinds  of  stock  came  to  Oxted.  In  very  close  touch  was 
Chiddingstone;  not  only  were  there  reciprocal  deals  in  stock  and 
materials  (timber,  tiles  and  lime)  but  men  were  sent  to  work  on 
farm  buildings  there  and  in  1361  the  Oxted  bailiff's  account  included 
arrears  from  Chiddingstone.26 

The  life  of  the  second  Lord  Cobham  covered  most  of  the  period 
of  the  gap  in  the  surviving  documents.    He  died  in  July  1403  and 

ll  I. P.M.,  XII,  1369,  No.  335. 

18  Flower,  J.  W.,  'Notices  on  the  Family  of  Cobham  of  Sterborough  Castle, 
Lingfield,  Surrey,'  Surrey  A.C.,  II  (1864),  115-94. 

19  87/2/1,  87/2/2,  87/2/3. 

20  87/2/2. 

21  The  total  expense  was  25s. 2d.    It  is  possible  that  Roger  went  to  a  uni- 
versity. 

22  87/1/1,  87/2/2.    See  also  p.  81-2. 

23  87/2/2,  87/1/3. 

24  Hasted,  E.,  History  of  Kent  (1797-1801),  318.     87/2/1  has  *Vyel'  and 
Fuleston  within  a  few  lines. 

25  Hasted,  op.  cit.,  IV,  28.    87/2/2d  has  'Westclyne.' 

26  87/2/1  and  d.,  87/2/2  and  d.,  87/3/3  and  d.    Also  see  p.  84. 
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was  succeeded  by  Reginald,  third  Lord  Cobham  of  Sterborough 
(1381-1446),  who 'fought  at  Agincourt.  The  Cobhams  held  Oxted  till 
1485  when  the  manor  passed  by  marriage  to  Lord  Burgh,27  and  in 
1587  to  Charles  Hoskins,  citizen  and  merchant  tailor  of  London.28 
The  old  manor  house  or  grange  has  given  way  to  a  farm  house,  Court 
Farm.  In  the  seventeenth  century  Barrow  Green  became  Hoskins' 
property  and  a  mansion  was  built.  In  June  1960,  after  the  death  of 
Capt.  C.  E.  Hoskins  Master,  Barrow  Green  Court  ceased  to  be  used 
by  the  family  as  a  residence. 

THE  TENANTS 

The  general  picture  of  Oxted  in  the  later  Middle  Ages  is  an  area 
on  the  downs  where  sheep  grazed;  the  southern  slope  of  the  eight 
hundred-foot  escarpment,  where  was  most  of  the  best  arable  land 
and  therefore  the  demesne  farm;  the  main  road,  village  and  church; 
and  the  fields  and  meadows  and  woods  of  the  Weald  consisting  of 
large  estates,  farms  and  smallholdings  of  men  who  each  worked  for 
his  own  interest. 

The  1408  rental  names  about  60  tenants,  including  some  in  the 
Lingfield  area.  They  were  mostly  freeholders  and  copyholders;  the 
nature  of  the  tenancy  did  not  affect  the  size  of  the  holding  or  the 
importance  of  the  tenant.29 

There  are  few  indications  of  villeinage.  Oxted  is  near  the  Kent 
boundary  and  the  organisation  of  the  manor  followed  the  Kentish 
pattern3"  and  never  felt  the  full  weight  of  villeinage.  In  1292 
customary  services  were  valued  at  47s.  Hd.  and  there  were  also 
customary  rents.31  In  1299  there  were  nine  free  tenants  and  three 
bondmen;  the  villeins'  rents  and  services  were  worth  12s. lOd.  The 
bondmen  were: — 

Thomas  Gurlewayn  who  paid  13d. ;  William  le  Wakere  who  paid 
2s.  and  had  to  reap  7  acres  of  wheat  or  pay  2s.,  and  give  2  hens  or 
2d.;  Ralph  Reynbold  to  pay  2s. 4d.,  reap  8  acres  or  pay  2s.  and 
send  one  man  to  the  meadow  or  2d.,  and  give  two  fowls  at 
Michaelmas  or  pay  6d.32 

The  inquisitions  taken  when  Lady  (Joan)  Cobham  succeeded  her 
husband  do  not  refer  to  villeinage,  and  in  the  court  rolls  such 
references  are  confined  to  one  year  only,  1360;  the  term  used  was 
nativus  domini.  Four  men  were  so  described  and  one  other  was 
mentioned.  He  was  Richard  Averhurst  who  failed  to  perform  his 
boon  work;  unless  there  is  a  coincidence  in  names  he  was  recently 
the  head  reaper  and  therefore  a  man  of  some  importance  in  the 
manor.33    The  next  case  shows  the  persistence  of  the  status  of  a 

27  It  was  Lord  Burgh  who  requested  the  exemplification,  87/5/3. 

28  V.C.H.,  Surrey,  IV,  314,  87/5/14. 

29  87/l/2a. 

30  For  the  Kent  system:  Gray,  H.  L.,  English  Field  Systems  (1915),  402,  and 
Vinogradoff,  P.,  Growth  of  the  Manor  (1905),  317-8. 

31  B.M.  Symmes  MSS.  325. 

32  Ibid.,  326. 

33  87/1/1,  87/2/1 
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holding.  In  1360  William  Beneyt,  villein,  was  distrained  for  fealty 
and  at  the  same  time  received  land  in  bondage  from  the  lord.  In 
1408  William  Beneyt  was  holding  land  in  villeinage,  and  in  1416  he 
was  included  in  a  list  of  suitors  as  a  villein  tenant.34  At  the  court 
with  William  Beneyt  in  October  1360  were  Elyas  Maldon,  a  villein 
who  was  reported  to  have  absconded  and  another  villein,  John 
Melleward,35  who  was  fined,  with  many  others,  for  breaking  the 
assize  of  bread.  Lastly  there  was  Walter  Bisshe,  villein,  distrained 
for  default.  The  same  name  appears  half  a  century  later,  and  it  may 
be  the  same  man  because  in  1417  he  was  released  from  his  tithing 
obligations  owing  to  old  age.  He  was  named  in  the  1408  rental  and 
he  died  in  1419.36  In  all  these  later  documents  the  words  nativus 
domini  do  not  appear. 

These  references,  so  few  in  number,  suggest  that  serfdom  was 
virtually  non-existent  in  the  manor,  despite  the  memorandum  of 
1408  which  has  an  extract  from  a  charter  about  the  customary 
tenants  'under  the  yoke  of  servitude'  at  Stonhurst  and  elsewhere.37 
It  is  a  pity  that  no  custumal  of  the  manor  has  survived. 

The  map38  (opp.  p.  74)  endeavours  to  show  the  estates  held  by  the 
larger  tenants  according  to  the  1408  rental.  The  tenants  so  named 
paid  as  follows :  those  marked  with  a  (c)  held  some  of  their  land  by 
copy;  Aleyn  (c)  13s.4d.;  Baker  (c)  16s.Hd.;  Abbot  of  Battle  51s.; 
Bisshe  8s. 2d.;  Bucton  (rector)  (c)  4d.;  Chaury  (c)  17s. 7d. ;  Coupere 
(c)  70s.lHd.;  Lee  47s. Id. ;  Moushurst  tenants  12s.;  Screvayne 
31s. lfd. ;  Sharp  6s. lid.;  Prior  of  Tandridge  36s.9d. 

In  the  south-west  of  the  parish  William  Baker  held  Rose  Farm 
for  the  familiar  whimsy-rent  of  a  red  rose  and  one  halfpenny,  and 
Gibbsland  for  which  he  paid  16s. ;  this  large  land  holder  appears  in 
only  one  of  the  court  rolls:  for  default  and  election  as  tithing  man 
for  Homewood.  In  1414  Roseland  and  Gibbes  were  alienated  in  fee 
simple  to  Thomas  atte  Herst.39  In  1418  Geppisland  and  Geppismede 
were  let  in  fee  simple  to  Richard  atte  Yerde  the  bailiff.40  Neverthe- 
less the  name  Baker  survives  in  the  fields  along  the  stream. 

Adjoining  these  fields  was  Hontes,  now  Sunt  Farm.41  It  was  part 
of  the  considerable  holdings  of  Thomas  Screvayn  in  the  southern- 
most part  of  the  parish. 

3487/l/2a,  87/1/5. 

35  87/1/1. 

36  87/1/1,  87/1/5,  87/l/2a. 
3787/l/2ad. 

38  It  is  based  on  the  Six-inch  O.S.  Map  by  permission  of  the  Controller 
H.M.  Stationery  Office.  In  locating  places  a  1576  view  and  survey  (87/1/13), 
the  1839  tithe  map  (by  permission  of  the  Oxted  Parish  Council)  and  The 
Place  Names  of  Surrey,  E.P.-N.S.,  XI  (1934)  have  been  used.  That  the 
description  of  the  demesne  farm  is  based  on  records  of  1360,  while  the  map  is 
based  on  the  1408  rental,  makes  little  difference;  the  names  of  some  tenants 
are  different  but  the  picture  is  the  same.  Modern  names  have  been  added  and 
modern  spelling  used  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 

39  87/1/3. 

40  87/1/5. 

41  Place  Names  of  Surrey,  E.P.-N.S.,  XI  (1934),  335.  'Merrells  al  Hunts  al 
Scrivens.' 
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In  the  south-east  of  the  parish  was  the  important  estate  of  the 
Stoket  family  who  had  been  in  possession  since  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Before  1312,  Martin  Shenche  leased  to  John 
Stoket,  uncle  of  the  1408  John  Stoket,  Perrysfield  and  Hereberdes- 
londe.42  In  1332  John  and  Simon  Stoket  were  among  the  twenty- 
seven  Oxted  persons  ordered  to  pay  the  statutory  tax  on  moveables.43 
In  1338  John  Stoket  acquired  land  at  Clerkes,  Simon  being  one  of 
the  witnesses  to  the  transaction.44  John  and  Simon  Stoket  died  in 
1360;  the  heirs  were  minors  so  the  lands  and  mill  were  taken  over  by 
Lady  Cobham's  steward  and  crops  and  stock  were  included  in  the 
statistics  of  the  demesne  farm.45  In  Lady  Cobham's  will,  1369, 
bequests  were  made  to  Katherine  Stoket,  her  principal  chamber- 
woman,  and  Eleanor  Stoket,  also  in  her  service.  In  Lingfield  church 
there  is  a  simple  brass  to  Katherine's  memory.46 

According  to  the  1408  rental  the  Stoket  estate  included  Stokets,  a 
capital  messuage,  Perrysfield,  Clerkeslond,  Lacysmede,  Cokeslond, 
now  known  as  Jincocks  (the  rent  was  6s. 7d.,  later  7s.)  and 
Hereberdeslond  (rent  2s.,  reduced  from  3s.6d.).  The  total  annual 
rent  was  £1  12s.3d.47  In  1478  John  Stoket's  daughter  Dionysia,  wife 
of  Robert  Chappell,  yeoman,  leased  the  whole  estate  to  her  mother 
Joan,  by  her  second  marriage  wife  of  William  Chappell  of  Oxted. 
Henceforward  the  name  Stoket  has  referred  only  to  the  place,  not  its 
owner.48 

Also  in  this  area  was  'la  ffoyle,'  Foyle  Farm.  In  1408  it  was  held 
by  Stephen  atte  Lee  to  whom  John  Marchaunt,  long  before  his  death, 
so  the  court  agreed,  alienated  all  his  land  in  fee  simple.49  Between 
1362  and  1422  there  were  several  changes  in  tenancy  and  it  was  not 
till  1426  that  the  whole  estate  was  in  Stephen  atte  Lee's  possession.50 

To  the  north  of  the  Stoket  estate,  in  the  Hurst  Green  area,  was 
Herstelond,  held  by  John  Chaury  for  9s.  together  with  a  long  croft 
on  the  parish  boundary.51  He  also  rented  a  large  holding  'lately 
John  Smith's.'  It  must  have  been  his  son  (a  John  Chaury  junior  is 
mentioned  in  1419)  or  grandson  who  was  among  the  many  followers 
of  Jack  Cade  in  1450;  he  was  a  husbandman  and  constable.52 

Near  Broadham  Green,  on  the  parish  boundary  south  of 
Southlands  Lane,  was  Riddings;  today  two  cottages  bear  the  name. 
This  may  be  'la  Redone'  occupied  by  Walter  atte  Bisshe. 

The  next  large  estate  was  held  by  the  Abbot  of  Battle.  In  1066 
the  new  Battle  Abbey  received  many  manors,  including  Limpsfield. 

42  87/1 /2a.    The  rental  has  a  special  memorandum  about  this. 

43  Sy.  Rec.  Soc,  Surrey  Taxation  Returns,  Part  II  (1932),  91.  Of  the  27,  10 
can  be  identified  in  the  court  rolls  of  1352-64  and  7  more  have  similar 
surnames. 

44  87/8/1. 

45  87/2/2  and  d. 

46  Surrey  A.C.,  II  (1864),  181  and  129. 

47  87/1 /2a. 

48  87/8/2. 

49  87/1/3. 

50  V.C.H.  Surrey,  IV,  317-8. 

51  87/1 /2a. 

52  Cal.  Pat.  R.,  1446-52,  345. 
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An  undated  charter  now  in  America  states  that  Roland  of  Oxted  sold 
the  lands  formerly  held  by  Augustine  of  Broadham  to  Sampson 
whose  son  Gregory,  a  cleric,  gave  it  all  to  Battle  Abbey.53  Gregory 
was  fined  for  a  forest  offence  in  1246;  this  helps  us  to  fix  the 
approximate  date  of  the  gift.54  This  Roland  was  the  father  or  grand- 
father of  the  man  who  represented  the  county  in  1290.  Other  grants 
of  land  in  the  area  were  made,  so  that  it  would  appear  that  from  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  Battle  Abbey  was  extending  its 
holdings  in  Broadham.  In  1312  the  abbot  was  paying  the  lord  of 
Oxted  51s.;  this  sum  is  repeated  in  the  1408  rental.  The  Broadham 
sub-manor  was  a  capital  messuage  of  more  than  250  acres,  with 
22  tenants,  among  them  John  Stoket  and  the  prior  of  Tandridge  who 
held  a  villein  tenement  and  paid  12d.  rent  for  four  acres.55 

Immediately  after  leaving  Oxted  mill  the  stream  formed  the 
western  boundary  of  the  abbot's  Broadham  estate.  Then,  obviously 
to  safeguard  the  flow  of  water  for  the  abbot's  mill  (now  Coltsford), 
the  boundary  was  moved  a  short  distance  to  the  west. 

The  prior  of  Tandridge  rented  for  36s.9d.  a  large  area  adjacent  to 
the  priory  lands.56  It  is  possible  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  this  holding 
with  some  assurance  because,  after  the  Dissolution,  the  sub-manor 
of  Bursted  descended  intact  right  down  to  the  nineteenth  century 
when  it  was  bought  by  Sir  William  Pepys  whose  lands  are  shown  on 
the  1839  tithe  map.  In  1537  the  rent  for  'Barowe'  was  35s.8d.  and 
there  were  other  holdings  in  the  parish  showing  that  between  1408 
and  1537  the  priory  extended  its  territory  in  Oxted.57 

The  next  estate  is  the  Borgh  or  Barrow  Green;  its  tenancy  at  this 
time  is  puzzling.  In  the  1408  rental  'the  tenants  of  the  lands  formerly 
of  Richard  Moushurst' paid  12s.  rent.58  However,  Moushurst  attended 
at  the  manor  court  in  May  1414,59  and  it  was  not  till  June  1417  that, 
on  his  death,  two  crofts  in  the  Borgh  were  taken  in  wardship;  there 
was  considerable  delay  in  handing  over  the  heriot.60 

Another  holding  in  this  part  of  the  manor  was  a  messuage  and  26 
acres  once  held  by  Agnes  de  Bergh;  by  reason  of  her  idiocy  the 
estate  was  in  the  king's  hands.61  In  the  1360's  the  tenement 
'formerly  of  Agnes  de  Berghsted'62  was  held  by  John  Skinner.  Agnes 
died  in  1377  and  in  1408  Richard  Coupere  included  in  his  extensive 
estate,  at  the  same  rent,  the  holding  which  still  bore  her  name. 

In  the  Borgh,  too,  in  1537,  Tandridge  Priory  was  paying  rent  to 


53  Huntington  Library  MSS.,  B.A.  XXIX,  f.  210. 

54  B.M.,  Add.  MSS.  6344,  59.   I  owe  both  these  references  to  Mrs.  K.  Percy 
who  is  working  on  Limpsfield  documents. 

55  Bird,  S.  R.  Scargill,  Custumals  of  Battle  Abbey,  Camden  Soc,  New  Ser. 
41  (1887),  XLV  and  160.   Surrey  A.C.,  IX  (1885),  74. 

5687/l/2a. 

57  Surrey  A.C.,  IX  (1885),  62,  72,  73. 

58  87/l/2a. 

59  87/1/3. 

60  87/1/5. 

61  I.P.M.,  XIV,  1376,  No.  243. 

62  87/2/1,  87/2/2,  87/2/3. 
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'the  lord  of  Borowgh'  for  14  acres  of  land  and  13  of  pasture,  some  of 
it  at  Robins  Grove,  which  were  let  out  by  indenture.63 

At  the  confluence  of  the  two  Oxted  streams  is  Oxted  mill;  it  was 
held  by  Walter  Melleward.64  Between  the  mill  and  the  main  road 
was  Hoderes,  one  of  seventeen  holdings  on  both  sides  of  the  main 
road  the  combined  rent  for  which  was  71s.  paid  by  Richard  Coupere, 
a  tanner.  Probably  his  son  and  grandson,  'tanners  of  Oxted,'  went 
with  John  Chaury  to  join  Jack  Cade  in  1450. 65 

To  the  north,  in  the  Upper  Greensand-Gault  Clay  region  was 
the  best  agricultural  land  in  the  parish.  Here  was  the  demesne  or 
home  farm;66  the  demesne  lands  were  listed  separately  in  the  rental 
and  some  of  the  fields  can  be  identified.  The  home  farm  is  never  so 
named  but  Court  Farm  may  claim  to  be  the  site  of  the  grange 
occupied  by  the  steward;  the  lord  of  the  manor  resided  at 
Sterborough.  The  present  Court  Farm  has  no  pretensions  to 
antiquarian  interest  but  its  position,  its  proximity  to  the  church  and 
its  name  justify  the  conjecture.  In  1299  the  grange  consisted  of  a 
hall  and  solar  with  two  small  rooms;  there  was  also  a  garden  and 
dovecote.67  In  the  1360's  the  hall  was  repaired  and  four  large 
windows  put  in,  while  ditching  and  fencing  were  carried  out  to 
separate  the  house  from  the  cemetery.68  Fifty  years  later  the  hall 
and  the  new  hall  were  renovated.69  The  bailiff's  office  may  have 
been  separate.70 

John  Bucton,  rector  since  1399,  had  in  1408  a  new  house  next  to 
the  cemetery.  Little  is  known  about  him;  in  1414  he  was  concerned 
in  an  important  transfer  of  land.71 

West  of  Chalk  Pit  Lane,  Richard  Coupere  held  by  copy  Lovekyns- 
londes  and  some  adjacent  fields.  Thomas  Sharp  held  Ryewood  and 
a  small  messuage. 

As  the  escarpment  reaches  its  steepest  rise  to  the  top  of  the  downs, 
arable  fields  gave  way  to  the  common  pasture  where  in  1408  the  lord 
had  500  sheep.  Here  also  is  the  chalk  pit.72  Along  the  underside  of  the 
downs,  about  400  feet  above  sea  level,  ran  the  famous  trackway  now 
misnamed  the  Pilgrims'  Way.73  As  it  was  not  a  public  highway  there 
is  no  allusion  to  it  in  the  court  rolls.  A  regular  highway  up  the  hill, 
today  no  more  than  a  bridle  path  through  the  wood,  was  Hogtrough 
lane,  so  called  in  the  1576  view  and  survey.74  In  1419  the  bailiff  was 

63  Surrey  A.C.,  IX  (1885),  73-4. 

64  87/1 /2a.    See  p.  84-5. 

65  Cal.  Pat.  R.,  1446-52,  345. 
6687/l/2a,  87/1/3. 

67  B.M.,  Add.  MSS.  6167;  Symmes  MSS.,  325. 

68  87/2/2,  87/2/3. 

69  87/1/4. 

70  87/2/2. 

71  87/1  /2a,  87/1/3. 

72  87/1 /2a.    See  p.  82. 

73  Hooper,  W.,  'The  Pilgrims'  Way  and  its  supposed  Pilgrim  Use,'  Surrey 
A.C.,  XLIV  (1936),  47-83.  Crump,  C.  G.,  'The  Pilgrims'  Way.'  History,  XXI, 
No.  81  (June  1936),  22-33. 

74  87/1/13. 
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presented  for  allowing  this  public  highway  to  become  water-logged.75 
On  the  top  of  the  downs  was  the  warren  held  by  Richard  Aleyn, 
probably  the  son  or  grandson  of  the  bailiff  of  fifty  years  before.  He 
also  rented  a  field  on  Lovekynslonde.76  The  view  and  survey  shows 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  manor  adjoining  the  Uvedale  estate, 
and  it  clearly  defines  the  'Commons  belonging  to  the  lord:  Oxted 
Great  Hethe,  Barowe  Grene,  Brodham  Grene  and  Mearhill 
(Merle)  Common.'77 

THE  DEMESNE  FARM 

There  are  six  dc  uments  which  describe  the  demesne  over  a  period 
of  140  years;  their  details  are  best  shown  in  tabular  form:— 


127078 

129279 

129980 

136181 

137082 

140883 

Messuage     . . . 

...      — 

— 

12d. 

— 

— 

— 

Garden 

1 

1 

6d. 

— 

12d. 

8ac. 

Dovecote 

— 

1 

6d. 

— 

— 

— 

A  rable 

...    397ac. 

360ac. 

— 

308ac. 

250ac. 

206ac. 

Meadow 

...      17ac. 

20ac. 

— 

29|ac. 

15ac. 

20£ac 

Pasture 

...      19ac. 

30ac. 

— 

— 

8ac.  for 

cattle. 

— 

.  .  .  on  the  down 

s        30ac. 

— 

— 

— 

200 

sheep. 

500 

sheep. 

Wood    

...      40ac. 

30ac. 

— 

14ac. 

— 

— 

Water  mills 

4 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

This,  then,  is  a  picture  of  the  demesne  farm:  the  grange,  garden 
and  orchard;  then,  all  around,  the  arable  fields  diminishing  markedly 
in  extent  through  the  years;  finally,  cattle  grazing  on  the  pasture, 
sheep  on  the  downs  and  pigs  in  the  woods  which  brought  in  6s. 8d. 
pannage.  In  1361  the  increase  in  meadow  and  the  extra  mill  were 
due  to  the  Stoket  minority.  The  inquest  of  1370  caused  by  the 
death  of  Lady  Cobham  explained  that  two  parts  of  the  arable  were 
sown  annually;  the  value  per  acre  was  3d.,  of  the  remainder  Id. 
Eighteen  acres  were  sown  with  wheat.  The  meadow  was  worth  8d. ; 
after  mowing  it  was  common  land.  The  apple  trees  had  been 
destroyed  and  were  of  no  value.  Finally  it  pointed  out  that  some 
fields  which  used  to  be  in  the  lord's  demesne  were  farmed  out  to 
various  tenants. 

Three  bailiff's  accounts  for  consecutive  years  have  survived. 
That  they  are  consecutive  is  fortunate  in  that  they  supplement 
each  other  and  present  a  fairly  complete  picture;  unfortunate  in 

75  87/1/5. 
7687/l/2a. 

77  87/1/13. 

78  I. P.M.,  I,  1270,  No.  741. 

79  B.M.,  Symmes  MSS.,  325. 

80  Ibid.,  Symmes  MSS..  325-6. 

81  Ibid.,  Symmes  MSS.,  328. 

82  Ibid.,  Symmes  MSS.,  328  verso. 

83  87/1 /2a. 
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that  there  can  be  no  indication  of  progress  or  regress  over  a  period 
of  time.  Each  shows  the  receipts  and  expenditure  over  the  year 
and  on  the  reverse  side  a  stock  and  grain  statement.  From  this 
information  the  farm  can  be  described  in  some  detail.84 

First,  the  people.  The  lady  of  the  manor  was  represented  by  the 
steward,  Nicholas  de  Nywenton,  whose  work  was  clearly  distin- 
guished from  that  of  Richard  Maubank,  steward  of  her  household. 
The  former  carried  out  supervisory  duties :  he  arranged  the  manage- 
ment of  the  important  Stoket  estates  during  the  minority  of  the  heirs, 
he  sanctioned  the  granger's  allowance  and  with  the  written  order  of 
Lady  Cobham  gave  permission  for  a  personal  gift.  The  steward's 
function  in  the  manor  court  will  be  discussed  later.85 

About  the  bailiff,  on  whom  the  management  of  the  estate  de- 
pended, not  much  is  known.  He  was  Richard  Aleyn.  In  1408 
another  Richard  Aleyn  was  holding  land  on  the  downs86  and  the 
court  rolls  have  the  names  of  Joanna  (1414),  John  (1417)  and 
William  (1419)  Aleyn.87  In  1537  Thomas  Aleyn  paid  12d.  to 
Tandridge  Priory  as  freehold  rent  for  Alynslonde.88  The  bailiff 
had  his  own  office,  an  allowance  for  official  dress,  his  fee  for  collecting 
rents  and  his  livery  of  wheat  which  was  one  bushel  per  week.89 
According  to  Lady  Cobham's  will  she  demised  to  him  for  the  term 
of  his  life  the  manor  of  Oxted  for  £97,  a  very  large  sum;  the  bailiff 
of  Chiddingstone  was  in  the  same  position.90  Is  this  an  example  of 
stock-and-land  leasing?  Every  year  he  appeared  with  his  account 
'in  the  presence  of  the  lady,'  and  each  time  she  remitted  to  him  'of 
her  grace'  a  substantial  amount.  In  the  first  account  he  claimed  his 
expenses  in  coming  to  hold  the  manor  courts  and  in  reckoning  and 
regulating  the  stock. 

There  are  references  to  his  predecessor,  John  Skinner,  including 
the  receipt  of  40s.  and  an  explanation  why  there  was  no  tar  for 
the  sheep.  Aleyn  called  his  first  stock  and  grain  account  a  tran- 
script; this  may  be  a  duplicate  copy,  the  original  being  a  compre- 
hensive receipt  for  stock  handed  over. 

In  the  later  period  two  documents  refer  to  bailiffs.  The  first, 
an  account  for  the  first  six  months  of  1417, 91  was  drawn  up  by 
Richard  Yerde  who  was  bailiff  in  1417  and  1420. 92  In  this  account 
he  is  firmarius  which  suggests  that  he  farmed  the  estate  for  £22 
per  half  year.  No  details  of  rents,  revenue  or  stock  and  grain  are 
given,  only  the  amount  of  grain  delivered  to  the  lord's  household 
and  the  sum  owing.  A  second  document  of  this  period  is  an  order 
from  the  steward,  John  Bere,  to  his  bailiffs  John  Driver  and  Thomas 

84  87/2/1  and  d.,  87/2/2  and  d.,  87/2/3  and  d.  Facts  given  here  will  do  no 
more  than  supplement  the  work  of  many  scholars  in  this  field. 

85  87/2/2.    See  p.  86. 
8<s87/l/2a. 

87  87/1/3,  87/1/5. 

88  87/1 /2a,  Surrey  A.C.,  IX  (1885),  73  and  75. 

89  87/2/1,  87/2/2,  87/2/3  and  d. 

90  Stirrer  A.C.,  II  (1864),  182. 

91  87/l/4d. 

92  87/1/5 
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Lokeridge  to  restore  to  Thomas  atte  Herste  animals  of  which 
John  Stoket  had  deprived  him.93  The  two  latter  are  named  many 
times  in  the  court  rolls  between  1414  and  1420,  the  officials  not  at 
all. 

Nowhere  in  these  Oxted  documents  does  the  word  prepositus 
(reeve)  appear.  John  Skinner,  on  retiring  as  bailiff,  became  granger, 
his  duties  apparently  being  to  supervise  the  reaping  and  delivery 
of  crops.  Next  in  importance  on  the  home  farm  was  the  chief 
hay  ward  (messor),  also  responsible  for  all  stages  of  grain  production. 
In  harvest  time  the  word  is  used  in  the  plural.  In  the  manor  court 
the  hayward  had  minor  official  duties;  two  haywards  are  named  in 
the  rolls  of  1360.  In  some  manors  the  hayward  was  also  the  beadle; 
their  duties  were  by  no  means  incompatible.94 

Concerning  the  regular  paid  workers  on  the  home  farm,  the 
famuli, 95  it  is  not  easy  to  answer  the  questions — who  were  they, 
how  many,  full  time  or  part  time,  how  remunerated?  In  each 
bailiff's  account  there  is  a  section  Cash  Payments  instead  of  Food 
(Vadia  Famulorum)  in  which  such  payments  are  clearly  specified;  in 
the  accounts  their  number  is  given — thirteen.96  Elsewhere  in  the 
accounts  they  are  mentioned  either  as  individuals  or  in  a  group. 
In  all,  twenty  different  types  of  worker  are  indicated;  some  of 
these  were  probably  paid  for  some  special  work,  sometimes  there 
is  an  unaccountable  omission  and  there  may  be  duplication  among 
the  ploughmen.  If  we  define  as  famuli  those  who  worked  full  time 
on  the  demesne  for  all  or  part  of  the  year  and  received  money 
wages  and  a  food  allowance,  there  were : 

the  hayward, 

the  shepherd ;  in  one  year  there  were  two :  for  ewes  and  for  sheep, 

the  cattle  farmer, 

the  maid  servant, 

the  boy  servant, 

the  swineherd, 

the  ploughmen;  never  more  than  six. 

The  money  wage  ranged  from  8s.  a  year  for  the  hayward,  plough- 
men and  shepherd  to  4s.  for  the  girl  and  boy  servants.  The  close  con- 
nection between  the  cash  payment  and  the  food  allowance  is  clearly 
brought  out  in  a  marginal  note  in  the  first  account:  'Cash  payment 
of  the  workers  when  there  was  no  food  allowance.'  The  hayward 
was  the  only  one  who  in  each  year  received  cash  payments,  but  he 
did  not  have  food.  As  for  the  other  workers  there  was  great  varia- 
tion from  year  to  year ;  for  example : 

First  year : 

The  shepherd,  ploughman  and  maidservant  had  cash  payments  for  12 
weeks  and  food  for  12  weeks,  the  girl's  allowance  being  half  a  man's.  The 
cattle  farmer  had  cash  for  12  and  food  for  9  weeks.  The  swineherd  is  not 
mentioned. 

93  87/1 /4a. 

94  Bennett,  H.  S.,  Life  on  the  English  Manor  (1938),  179. 

95  See  Postan,  M.  M.,  'The  Famulus.'  Economic  History  Review,  Supplement 
2  (1954),  and  Bennett,  H.  S.,  op.  cit.,  182-6. 

96  87/2/2,  87/2/3. 
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Second  year : 

One  shepherd  had  7d.  a  week  for  49  weeks,  the  other  had  no  cash  payment 
but  received  a  bushel  of  flour  each  week  for  the  whole  year;  the  two  plough- 
men had  no  money  but  each  had  eight-ninths  of  a  bushel  a  week  for  the 
whole  year.  The  girl  and  boy  each  had  3id.  a  week,  the  swineherd  6d.  and 
the  cattle  farmer  7d.  a  week  for  the  year,  and  a  note  explains  that  these 
fixed  payments  were  made  because  of  a  shortage  of  grain. 

Third  year : 

Two  ploughmen  received  7d.  a  week  each  for  six  months  and  a  third  the 
same  amount  for  the  whole  year;  all  three  had  eight-ninths  of  a  bushel  of 
flour  a  week  for  the  year.    The  workers  received  cash  payments.97 

The  first  year  was  a  bad  one  for  crops ;  not  only  had  much  wheat 
to  be  used  for  flour,  but  it  was  necessary  to  buy  oats  for  the  pottage. 
Salt,  a  copper  cauldron  and  a  tripod  were  also  purchased.  This, 
and  the  employment  of  a  maidservant  are  the  only  indications 
of  a  common  meal.  This  girl  had  other  work:  to  winnow  half  the 
grain  crop.  Each  year  at  Christmas  and  Easter  these  workers 
received  a  further  payment  of  2d.,  and  once  at  least  two  of  them 
received  special  payment,  sanctioned  by  the  steward,  for  18  weeks 
heavy  work  on  the  mill  repairs  in  addition  to  their  usual  duties.98 
For  the  harvest  eight  pairs  of  gloves  were  provided. 

That  the  tenants  on  the  manor  had  similar  workers  is  suggested  by 
a  court  roll  entry  of  October  1360  when  Walter  atte  Melle  was 
presented  for  assaulting  Sibilla,  ufamitla  of  John  atte  Melle." 

These  workers,  then — the  famuli — carried  out  many  of  the  essential 
tasks  on  the  home  farm.  There  were  many  other  workers  who 
appear  to  be  deliberately  separated  from  them  in  the  bailiff's 
accounts,  some  of  them  craftsmen,  some  labourers.  Apart  from 
their  work  and  pay  we  know  nothing  about  them.  The  accounts 
do  not  make  it  clear  to  whom  payments  for  miscellaneous  work 
were  made:  whether  to  famuli  who,  as  has  been  seen,  might  receive 
extra  pav,  or  to  men  on  the  manor  who  made  their  living  by  such 
employment.  Generally  speaking,  one  or  two  men  were  hired  at  a 
time:  to  scour  and  repair  the  mill  dam,  to  clear  away  thorn 
bushes  and  lop  branches,  to  help  craftsmen,  to  dig  clay  for  making 
tiles,  to  repair  paths,  to  shift  manure.  Sometimes  the  number  of 
men  is  not  given,  only  the  cost  of  the  work  done :  mending  harness, 
collecting  wood,  making  a  bucket,  dealing  with  fallen  trees,  digging 
a  ditch,  building.  For  one  urgent  task  when  the  mill  was  being 
repaired  155  carters  were  paid  the  unusually  high  rate  of  8d.  a  day, 
and  172  men  were  hired  to  fill  the  carts,  each  receiving  3d.100 

Nor  do  the  accounts  record  how  many  persons  were  employed  on 
the  seasonal  work  in  the  fields.  Hoeing  cost  18s.,  and  weeding  14s. 
a  year.  Mowing  the  hay  cost  8d.  an  acre;  the  acreage  varied  from 
31  to  47.   Tedding  and  gathering  was  paid  for  at  2d.  an  acre. 

As  to  reaping  and  binding,  all  three  accounts  record  no  payment 

97  87/2/1,  87/2/2,  87/2/3. 

98  87/2/1. 
"87/1/1. 

100  87/2/1. 
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because,  as  the  bailiff  said,  'All  the  corn  is  cut  and  bound  to  the 
tenth  sheaf  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,'  a  reference 
to  the  ever-unpopular  tithe.101 

The  first  account  omits  threshing  altogether.  The  other  two 
show  that  the  rate  per  quarter  was  4d.  for  wheat  and  rye,  3d.  for 
barley  and  Hd.  for  oats.  Half  the  quantity  threshed  was  winnowed 
at  |d.  a  quarter;  the  maid  servant  did  the  rest. 

Of  craftsmen,  three  types  are  clearly  defined:  smith,  carpenter 
and  roofer.  There  is  no  mention  of  builders  or  masons.  The  smith, 
like  the  miller,  had  a  section  of  each  bailiff's  account  for  himself 
('the  outlay  on  ploughs'  and,  perhaps,  'the  outlay  on  carts')  which 
gave  his  annual  remuneration  (12s.8d.  or  14s. 6d.)  and  his  costs 
in  repairing  ploughs  and  carts  and  shoeing  horses  and  oxen.  There 
were  several  carpenters  and  the  rate  of  pay  varied  from  l|d.  to 
5d.  a  day.  Work  on  a  large  scale  was  done  by  contract  with  the 
steward;  the  carpenter  was  Robert  le  Hert  and  his  contracts  were 
for  more  than  £6  and  £5.  A  great  deal  of  roofing  was  being  done 
at  this  time.  Two  words  are  used  for  this:  tegulare  which,  perhaps, 
is  literal,  'to  cover  with  tiles,'  and  co-operire  which  may  mean 
'to  thatch'  or  'to  cover  with  shingles.'  If  so,  tiling  was  more  common 
than  thatching.  The  tiler  was  always  accompanied  by  his  assistant 
and  their  joint  pay  was  6d.  a  day.  A  house  and  a  kiln  were  built  and 
a  tub  bought  for  the  tilers,  and  men  were  paid  to  dig  the  clay.  Some 
of  this  work  took  several  weeks,  payments  for  54,  37  and  94|  days 
are  recorded.  In  the  last  instance  the  tiler's  name  was  given: 
Gautronis.  Possibly,  like  Robert  le  Hert,  he  was  a  contractor; 
perhaps  both  men  came  from  outside  the  manor;  their  names  do 
not  appear  elsewhere  in  the  records. 

The  usual  crops  were  grown.  In  area,  oats,  averaging  104  acres 
out  of  a  total  of  about  225  under  cultivation,  was  the  most  important. 
Wheat  came  second  with  64  acres,  and  there  was  no  great  difference 
among  the  other  crops — rye,  barley,  peas  and  the  mixed  grain 
crops,  dredge  and  maslin.  Barley  may  have  been  used  for  making 
ale  for  the  workers  but  there  is  no  mention  of  this;  in  contrast 
is  the  detailed  allocation  of  the  other  grain  crops:  oats  for  fodder 
for  the  horses  and  oxen  in  the  Oxted  grange  and  for  the  Sterborough 
household,  the  others  for  the  allowance  of  bread  and  broth  for  the 
workers;  in  1363,  40  quarters  of  wheat  was  sent  to  Sterborough. 
It  was  necessary  to  buy  seed  for  wheat  and  rye,  but  there  was  a 
surplus  of  oats  to  sell. 

Various  crops  were  grown  on  the  demesne  fields  as  indicated 
in  the  grain  account.  The  pictures  so  presented  by  the  bailiff 
are  not  always  clear;  sometimes  the  crops  occupy  only  a  small 
area  of  the  field,  sometimes  the  area  differs  from  year  to  year. 
What  is  clearly  shown  is  the  'rest'  every  third  year;  so  is  the  fact 
that  more  than  one  crop  might  be  sown  in  a  field. 

The  table  which  follows  gives  some  idea  of  the  planning  of  the 
crops  for  the  years  1361,  1362  and  1363.    The  fields  are  named  on 

101  See  Bennett,  H.  S.,  op.  cit.,  330-1. 
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the  map  with  the  exception  of  Eveneye  which  appears  to  have  been 
next  to  Shirlese.  Some  of  the  land  which  the  map,  based  on  the 
1408  rental,  shows  to  be  held  by  tenants,  was  in  the  1360's  part  of 
the  demesne.  The  list  of  fields  and  their  crops  could  be  extended. 
The  total  area  of  each  field  is  given  in  the  1576  view  and  survey; 
twro  centuries  could  bring  about  changes.102  The  area  of  each 
crop  is  stated  in  the  grain  account.  All  figures  are  the  number  of 
acres. 
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Some  crops  were  sometimes  adversely  affected.  In  1361  there  was 
a  prolonged  drought,  a  plague  of  thistles  and  a  shortage  of  workers; 
straw  was  bought  from  the  rector  for  animal  fodder.  In  1363  the 
dry  summer  was  thrice  mentioned  but  there  were  also  unusually 
heavy  rains;  the  barley  seed  was  debilitated  and  because  of  the 
drought  the  vetches  were  ploughed  in.  In  the  manor  court  there 
were  frequent  complaints  about  animals  straying  among  the  crops. 

The  1362  account  includes  vineries  and  wine  casks;  nails  were 
bought  for  them. 

As  to  productivity,  the  figures  for  Oxted  have  been  worked  out 
following  the  form  of  the  analysis  made  by  Lord  Beveridge: — 103 


102  Nevertheless  the  difference  between  the  total  acreage  and   the  area 
under  cultivation  is  often  remarkable. 

103  Beveridge,  Lord,   'The  Yield  and  Price  of  Corn  in  the  Middle  Ages.' 
Essays  in  Economic  History,  ed.  Wilson,  E.  M.  Carus,  I  (1961),  15-25. 
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Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Average  of  seed  in 

quarters  per  acre 

0-31 

0-63 

0-49 

Yield    in    quarters 

per  quarter  of  seed 

1-96 

1-65 

109 

Produce  per  acre  in 

2  rolls  are 

quarters. 

faded 

1-24 

0-94 

It  is  not  possible  to  draw  a  firm  conclusion  from  the  average 
of  three  sets  of  figures,  but  it  seems  that,  compared  with  other 
farms  in  southern  England,  Oxted  sowed  more  seed  per  acre, 
produced  much  less  from  the  seed  and  got  less  grain  from  each  acre. 
This  poor  result  was  not  due  to  lack  of  manure.  Carting  and  spread- 
ing dung  was  charged  to  the  account  in  1361,  and  the  next  year 
52  cart-loads  were  bought  'to  manure  the  lady's  land.' 

The  farm  animals  included  about  16  horses,  500  sheep,  90  cattle 
and  a  number  of  pigs.  In  the  stock  account  each  species  were  care- 
fully graded  according  to  age.104  The  number  varied  considerably  by 
reason  of  purchase,  heriot,  sale,  death  by  murrain  and  transfer  to 
or  from  another  manor. 

The  cattle  were  in  the  care  of  the  cattle  farmer  whose  dairy 
account  included  the  five  shillings  paid  for  each  cow  and  also 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  cattle  and  produce.  Excluding  the 
capital  costs  of  roofing  the  cow  houses  and  making  a  feeding  rack 
for  ten  beasts,  there  was  a  profit  of  more  than  £16  over  the  three 
years;  this  sum,  however,  included  a  gift  from  Lady  Cobham  to 
buy  cows. 

The  cattle  were  almost  certainly  of  the  Sussex  breed,  reddish 
brown  in  colour,  heavy  and  muscular,  suitable  for  the  heavy  work 
of  the  plough  on  the  clay,  for  beef  rather  than  milk.  It  is  possible 
that  two  black  cattle  mentioned  in  the  court  rolls105  were  of  Welsh 
descent.  Some  30  of  40  oxen  were  used  extensively  on  the  arable, 
sharing  the  work  of  ploughing  and  harrowing  with  four  stots. 
All  were  shod  on  the  forefeet  only. 

These  stots  are  clearly  distinguished  from  the  cart  horses,  of 
which  there  were  about  four.  In  1362  one  was  sold  because  it  was 
blind  and  two  were  stolen  by  night  from  the  pasture.  Each  account 
gives  in  detail  the  cost  of  harness.  From  Michaelmas  to  April 
four  horses  used  for  harrowing  and  carting  were  given  a  special 
fodder  allowance.  The  Oxted  manor  had  to  provide  fodder  for  the 
steward's  horses  when  he  came  on  official  business;  this  is  the 
sole  reference  to  riding  horses. 

When  Aleyn  succeeded  Skinner  as  bailiff  it  seems  that  there 
were  no  pigs  on  the  farm.  Some  were  obtained  from  Filston  and 
later  sows  and  boars  were  sent  from  Sterborough.  A  sty  was  built. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  year  the  total  number  of  pigs  was  116,  of 
which  34  porkers  were  sold. 

104  Young,  N.  Denholm,  gives  an  example  of  this  classification  in  Seigneurial 
Administration  of  England  (1937),  App.  III. 

105  87/1/1,  87/1/5. 
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The  retiring  bailiff  handed  over  126  goats  and  kids  which  were 
transferred  to  Sterborough  the  same  year ;  a  goatherd  was  employed 
for  this  year  only.  A  token  figure  for  poultry  was  given  in  the  stock 
accounts:  4  geese  and  5  hens.  Nevertheless  there  was  a  useful  farm 
rent :  6s. 6d.  one  year  and  5s. 6d.  the  next  for  3  geese  and  5  hens. 

According  to  the  rental,  on  the  downs  there  was  common  pasture 
for  500  sheep.  Aleyn  took  over  458  from  his  predecessor  and  began 
a  breeding  programme.  From  Filston  came  5  rams  and  146  ewes 
which  produced  138  lambs,  5  ewes  being  sterile.  By  transfer  to  and 
from  other  manors  and  owing  to  murrain  (in  1362,  86  died)  the 
number  remained  stable.  The  tithe  claimed  12  lambs  in  1362.  The 
tenants  also  owned  sheep;  at  the  court  held  in  May  1364  seven  of 
them  were  in  mercy  for  allowing  their  sheep,  about  80  in  all,  to 
trespass  in  the  wheat  and  in  the  meadow.106 

The  demesne  flock  was  in  charge  of  a  shepherd  and  each  year  there 
were  normal  expenses  for  hurdles,  tar  and  grease,  and  for  washing 
and  shearing  at  a  cost  of  Id.  for  10  animals.  The  wool  was  stored 
under  seal  and  in  1363  the  fleeces  of  1361  and  1362  were  sold.  It  is 
clear  that  the  bailiff  was  not  concerned  in  this  sale ;  it  was  done  'by 
the  lady.'  In  1362  the  steward  was  accompanied  on  his  round  by 
Thomas  de  Fullyng  who  remained  till  after  the  shearing;  a  special 
payment  was  authorised  for  this.  The  price  received  for  the  wool 
was  not  entered  in  the  bailiff's  account.  This  Oxted  wool,  produced 
on  the  chalk  lands,  was  of  a  type  'not  at  all  distinguished  for  its 
quality,'107  bringing  in  6  or  7  marks  a  sack.  958  fleeces  were  sold 
from  Oxted  in  1363  for  about  £17. 

The  skins  of  26  cattle  and  one  horse  were  sold  for  52s. 6d.  in  these 
years.  Most  of  the  animals  died  of  murrain,  an  expression  which 
appears  to  cover  all  forms  of  natural  death  among  farm  stock  of  all 
kinds.  In  these  three  years  24,  94  and  45  animals  died;  these  losses 
were  reported  in  the  manor  court  so  that  no  one  should  be  held 
responsible.  The  court  roll  and  the  stock  account  for  1362  agree  as 
to  the  number  of  deaths  but  their  details  differ.  In  1419,  196  sheep 
'whose  carcases  can  be  seen'  so  died.108 

If  some  animals  were  lost  by  murrain,  others  were  gained  by 
heriot.  The  first  stock  account  showed  that  16  horses  and  cattle 
were  so  acquired;  the  other  two  accounts  had  nothing.  From  the 
court  rolls  of  the  later  period  it  is  clear  that  two  heriot  animals  were 
not  handed  over  for  some  years,  if  at  all.109 

Other  items  listed  in  the  stock  accounts  were  lime  and  tiles.  In 
1362  lime  was  bought  for  building  purposes  at  2s.  a  quarter;  the 
same  year  a  kiln  was  made.  In  1363,  16  quarters  of  burnt  lime  were 
produced,  of  which  half  was  used  for  building  repairs.  Tiles  were 
listed  by  the  thousand.  The  rector  of  Oxted  received  by  order  of 
Lady  Cobham  2  quarters  of  lime  and  5,000  tiles,  and  12,000  tiles, 

106  87/1/1. 

107  Pelham,  R.  A.,  An  Historical  Geography  of  England  before  1800  (1951), 
240-5.    His  basis  of  reckoning  is  240  fleeces  to  one  sack. 

108  87/1/1,  87/1/5. 

109  87/1/5. 
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some  flat,  some  concave,  were  sent  to  Chiddingstone.  The  output  was 
more  than  30,000  tiles  a  year,110  and  in  1362,  24,000  were  retrieved 
from  old  buildings. 

Every  year  new  buildings  and  renovations  were  very  important 
items  in  the  expenditure,  as  will  be  seen. 

Of  miscellaneous  payments  in  the  accounts,  some  refer  to  the 
tithe  which  took  fleeces,  lambs,  porkers  and  corn.  In  1363  Peter's 
Pence  claimed  5d.  The  State  as  well  as  the  Church  took  its  toll :  for 
failure  to  send  men  to  the  sheriff's  tourn  and  to  provide  proper 
watch,  and  for  a  licence  to  hold  the  view  of  frankpledge.  Reference 
has  been  made  to  a  student's  commons  and  another  extraordinary 
payment  was  to  provide  ale  for  the  servants  of  Lord  Cobham  who, 
at  the  age  of  65,  was  engaged  in  a  wolf  hunt. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  account,  following  the  section  for  arrears, 
came  the  farms  and  fixed  rents,  the  former  in  detail,  the  latter  in 
total  quarterly  payments.  The  difference  between  them  appears  to 
be  that  the  farms  were  annual  payments  subject  to  revision,  while 
the  fixed  rents  were  the  agreed  rents  of  freeholders  and  copyholders 
which  could  not  be  altered.111  In  1292  customary  rents  and  services 
were  still  demanded  and  fixed  rents  of  the  free  tenants  amounted  to 
£21  16s.112  In  1361  there  were  a  dozen  or  so  farmers  whose  rents 
varied  from  3d.  to  10s.6d.,  the  total  being  £3  8s. 6d.  During  the 
Stoket  minority  their  land  was  rented  out  for  1  ls.9d. ;  the  total  for 
1363  was  £4  5s.6d.  The  fixed  rents  did  not  change:  £23  16s.2d.  a 
year.  In  the  winter  of  1360-1  there  were  two  big  rent  increases, 
2s.3d.  to  9s.  and  2s.  to  9s.  In  1408  the  total  Oxted  rents  were  £34  8s. 

The  accounts  concluded,  as  was  the  custom,  not  so  much  with  the 
balance  as  with  a  statement  of  the  bailiff's  indebtedness  or  otherwise 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  In  1361  the  balance  showed  a  deficit  so  the 
bailiff  was  in  credit ;  the  amount  is  illegible.  The  loss  on  this  year's 
working  was  caused  in  part  by  the  heavy  expenditure  on  the  mill. 
But,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  manor  was  run  at  a 
profit,  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  as  far  as  possible  the  extraneous 
items :  the  proceeds  of  the  manor  court,  special  allowances,  payments 
and  receipts,  and  also  the  interim  cash  payments  made  to  the  lord 
of  the  manor  (liberacio  denerariorum).  The  interpretation  of  some 
of  the  entries  in  the  accounts  is  open  to  question,  nevertheless  the 
following  table  gives  a  fair  summary : — 

1360-1  1361-2  1362-3 

Net  Receipts  ...  £42  14s.  6£d.  £54  7s.  7|d.  £55  18s.  2±d. 
Net  Expenditure...       £72     4s.  2|d.     £40  17s.  6Jd.     £49  12s.  6d. 


110  One  word  occurs  thrice  in  this  connection.    It  is  clearly  scuria  (stable). 
Could  it  be  a  scribe's  mistake  for  quaria?    See  below,  p.  85. 

111  Levett,    A.    E.,    Studies   in   Manorial   History    (1938),    Chap.    Ill,    The 
Financial  Organisation. 

112  B.M.,  Symmes  MSS.,  325. 
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The  profit  accruing  to  Lady  Cobham  from  the  Oxted  accounts, 
including  all  the  extraneous  items,  could  be  calculated  thus: — 

Revenue                             1360-1                 1361-2  1362-3 

Profit  on  manor  ...                                   £13  10s.   Ud.  £26  15s.  7|d. 
Proceeds  of  the 

court     £6    2s. lid.         £5  18s.  9£d.  £5     9s.  Od. 

Other  receipts      ...       £15     6s.  8d.                 3s.  Od.  £5     0s.  Od. 
Chiddingstone 

arrears...         ...         £8     Is.  2d.  — - 

Sale  of  wool         ...  £17     0s.  Od. 

Total    ...       £29  10s.  9d.       £19  lls.lOfd.  £30     4s.  7±d. 

Expenditure 

Loss  on  manor    ...       £29     9s.  8^d.  — 

Other  expenses    ...                                     £4  17s.  Od.  £1   lis.  Od. 


Net  Profit  ...  Is.  0±d.     £14  14s.l0|d.     £28  13s.  7±d. 

BUILDINGS 

The  most  important  secular  building  on  the  manor  was  the  mill. 
Domesday  Book  recorded  two  mills;  in  1270  there  were  four;  in 
1299,  one";  in  1370  and  1408,113  one.  On  Bowen's  map  (c.  1775)  there 
were  three  mills:  Upper,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  main  road; 
Middle,  on  the  site  of  the  present  mill;114  Lower,  for  many  years 
called  Colesett  or  Coltsford.  Probably  the  second  mill  in  1361  was  on 
Stoket  land,  temporarily  in  the  hands  of  the  lady  of  the  manor; 
each  mill  was  farmed  for  32s. lid. 

The  manorial  mill  was  the  Middle  mill  on  Bowen's  map  and  in 
1360-1  important  and  costly  repairs  were  carried  out  on  the  mill 
dam;  the  wall  was  scoured  and  repaired;  172  men  were  employed 
in  carting  earth  and  clay ;  the  sluice  and  flood  gates  were  repaired  at 
a  cost  of  £6  13s. 4d.  and  the  road  to  the  mill,  damaged  by  flooding, 
was  restored.115 

When  the  extant  documents  begin  again  fifty  years  later,  the 
mill  was  again  undergoing  extensive  repairs;  rotten  timber  was 
replaced,  ironwork  renewed,  the  dam  wall  restored,  all  at  the  lord's 
expense.  The  mill  house  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  to  include  a  corn 
mill  and  a  malt  mill.  The  work  was  done  by  an  outside  contractor, 
Geoffrey  Eliot,  who  was  to  be  paid  19  marks  and  to  have  all  the  old 
timber;  the  mill  was  to  be  out  of  action  for  six  weeks.116  Several  of 
the  leading  tenants  sent  their  carts  for  the  work,  each  receiving  2d. 
per  cart.117 

The  miller  in  1408  was  Walter  Melleward  or  Mellere;  besides  the 

113  See  p.  l. 

114  Today  the  building  is  no  longer  used  as  a  mill. 

115  87/2/1,  87/2/2,  87/2/3. 

116  87/1/4. 

117  87/5/3. 
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mill,  he  held  four  crofts,  his  total  rent  being  £4  19s.4d.  Ten  years 
later  he  was  presented  for  permitting  a  fault  in  the  water  gate  by 
which  the  water  became  very  deep;  later  on  he  demanded  damages 
from  Richard  Baker  for  interfering  with  the  flow  of  the  stream.118 
In  1417  and  again  in  1419  it  was  reported  that  he  took  more  than 
his  lawful  perquisite  from  his  customers.  This  was  a  characteristic 
business  practice.119 

During  the  years  1360-3  much  building  work  was  done  on  the 
demesne  farm.  Extensions  to  the  grange  and  the  new  house  and 
kiln  for  the  tilers  have  already  been  noted.  Much  of  this  work 
was  done  in  Aleyn's  first  year  as  bailiff.  Three  carpenters  worked 
for  74  days  in  making  and  restoring  the  byre,  and  the  roofs  of  the 
oxhouse  and  cowhouse  were  repaired.  Timber  for  a  sheephouse 
was  brought  from  Chiddingstone.  Next  year  it  was  roofed  and 
its  foundations  strengthened;  in  addition  a  new  sheepfold  was 
made.  The  pigsty  cost  nothing  to  build  because  a  house  was  built 
for  the  carpenters  'in  place  of  their  salary';  roofing  and  plastering 
cost  5s.  A  house  was  built  for  the  shepherd  and  the  stable  was 
roofed.  In  view  of  this  activity  it  is  surprising  that  at  the  inquest 
of  1370  following  the  death  of  Lady  Cobham  the  grange  and  the 
oxhouse  were  stated  to  be  of  no  value.120 

The  cost  of  materials  such  as  nails,  laths,  tiles  and  lime  as  well 
as  repairs  to  unspecified  houses  are  entered  in  the  accounts  together 
with  expenses  incurred  on  other  Cobham  manors.  In  the  absence 
of  records  it  may  be  assumed  that  such  work  continued  as  was 
necessary  during  the  next  fifty  years.  In  1413  repairs  to  the  grange, 
the  gatehouse  and  some  of  the  buildings  previously  mentioned 
cost  about  £15.121 

Apart  from  the  demesne  farm  the  documents  scarcely  mention 
buildings.  On  High  Street,  which  was  'the  public  highway  leading 
from  Canterbury  to  Guildford'122  and  described  as  'a  great  road 
which  leads  from  the  east  to  the  west  over  the  hill'  (super  montem)  ,12J 
the  Bell  Inn  at  the  cross  roads  and  eleven  houses  bear  traces  of 
fifteenth-  to  sixteenth-century  work.  The  church  was  undergoing 
alterations  which  transformed  it;  on  the  arch  of  the  south  porch 
there  is  some  Cobham  heraldry.    Nearby,  a  new  rectory  was  built. 

Away  from  the  village  several  buildings  still  standing  date  at 
least  from  the  fifteenth  to  sixteenth  century:  Stocketts  with  its 
magnificent  oak  timbers,  part  of  Foyle  Farm,  Mayflower  Cottages  on 
Broadham  Green  and,  lastly,  Sheppards  Barn  on  Hurst  Green,  now 
greatly  altered,124  whose  solid  timbers  may  have  been  erected  by 
John  Shepherde,  tithing  man  of  Broadham  in  1417. 

118  87/1/5. 

119  Cf.  Chaucer,  Canterbury  Tales,  Prologue,  11.  562-3,  Reve's  Tale,  11.  19-20. 

120  B.M.,  Symmes  MSS.,  328  verso. 

121  87/1/4. 

122  87/1/5. 

123  Huntington  Library,  MSS.,  B.A.,  XXIX,  f.  210. 

124  Antiquities  of  Surrey,  Suirey  County  Council  (1951),  169-71.  Fry,  L.  G.„ 
ed.,  Oxted,  Limpsfield  and  Neighbourhood  (1932),  87  ff. 
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THE  MANOR  COURT 

For  the  period  under  review  there  are  the  rolls  of  33  courts:  18 
for  1352-64  and  15  for  1414-20.  There  is  only  one  sequence  which 
accords  with  the  prescribed  period  of  a  court  every  three  weeks.125 
Today  the  farm  next  to  the  church  still  bears  the  name  Court  Farm 
and  here,  on  18  October  every  year,  the  annual  court  leet  must 
have  been  held;  the  more  frequent  courts  baron  were  probably 
here  also.  The  manuscripts  do  not  describe  the  court  procedure 
except  in  the  formal  language  which  was  used ;  the  rolls  were  written 
for  a  special  economic  purpose:  'to  record  the  occasional  profits 
of  the  manor,  the  fines,  amercements  and  perquisites  which  are  to 
be  collected  by  the  bailiff.  .  .  ,'126 

The  Oxted  rolls  mention  several  officials  but  their  duties  are 
not  clearly  distinguished.  The  chief  official  was  the  steward;  he  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  court  rolls,  only  in  the  bailiff's  accounts, 
where  are  given  his  expenses  for  coming  to  hold  the  court.127  In 
the  rolls  the  words  consideration  est  (it  was  adjudged)  and  constitutum 
est  (it  was  decided)  indicate  that  he  presided.128 

Next  in  importance  was  the  bailiff.  He  assembled  juries  as 
ordered;  he  presented  offenders  for  trespass;  it  was  his  duty  to 
distrain  and  he  might  be  fined  for  failure  to  do  so;  he  acted  as 
pledge  for  his  friends  or  as  required.  Once  at  least  he  was,  as  a 
manorial  tenant,  charged  with  the  common  offence  of  allowing 
his  ditches  to  be  clogged.129  Probably  he  was  the  sergeant  (serviens) 
to  whom  reference  was  made  only  once.130 

The  beadle  (bedellus)  is  not  much  in  evidence ;  he  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  earlier  rolls.  In  1414  he  was  fined  for  not  distraining  a  de- 
faulter and  later  he  and  another  man  were  punished  for  failing 
in  duty  as  pledges  for  six  defaulters.  The  beadle  in  1417  reported 
that  he  had  distrained  a  man  in  40  sheep  as  ordered  and  at  the 
same  court  he  was  given  the  task  of  forming  a  jury  in  a  case  which 
involved  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  case  was  continued  in  the 
next  court  but  this  time  the  official  concerned  was  the  bailiff.  It 
seems  that  the  beadle  was  no  more  than  a  court  officer.131 

Like  the  beadle,  the  constable  is  mentioned  only  in  the  later 
rolls.  The  man  elected  at  the  1417  view  of  frankpledge  was  John 
Matthe,  a  tenant  paying  13s. 5d.  rent,  probably  in  the  Broadham 
area.  He  still  held  office  in  1420  when  a  tithing  man,  it  was  said, 
'rebelled  against  the  constable  in  the  performance  of  his  duty.' 
At  the  same  court  a  man  was  charged  with  disobeying  the  constable's 
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orders  to  hand  over  grain.132  That  the  beadle  and  the  constable 
were  one  and  the  same  is  possible  but  quite  uncertain. 

There  is  no  mention  of  a  reeve.  Several  haywards  are  indicated 
in  the  documents  of  1360-3,  two  by  name.  In  the  court  rolls  four 
men  are  so  styled;  one  was  Thomas  Tounyng  who,  with  another 
hayward,  had  routine  duties  in  court. 

Every  year  at  the  view  of  frankpledge  the  tithing  man  (in  1360 
borgh,  from  1361  on,  decenarius)  appeared  with  the  men  of  his 
tithing.  There  were  four  tithings  and  although  the  boundaries 
are  nowhere  clearly  defined  it  appears  that:  Reye  was  the  northern 
part  of  the  manor  extending  as  far  south  as  the  main  road;  Brode- 
ham  was  the  middle  tithing  within  the  parish,  including  the  mill, 
the  lands  held  by  the  Prior  of  Tandridge  and  those  held  by  the 
Abbot  of  Battle;  Homewode  was  the  southern  tithing,  including 
the  Stoket  holdings  as  well  as  Rose  Farm  and  Jincocks.  Stonhurst 
was  in  the  ecclesiastical  parish  of  Lingfield.  In  three  consecutive 
years,  1360,  1361,  1362,  Homewode  retained  the  same  man  and  so 
did  Stonhurst.  In  1414,  1417,  1419,  1420  Stonhurst  again  relied  on 
one  man.    Brodeham  elected  a  different  man  each  year. 

At  the  annual  presentation  the  customary  communal  dues  were 
paid,  failure  to  perform  the  nightly  watch  admitted  and  defaulters 
reported;  these  cases  give  a  lively  picture  of  rural  life  at  this  time. 
One  tithing  man,  when  collecting  a  tax,  was  attacked  by  a  married 
couple  with  sticks  and  knives.133  The  aletaster  of  each  tithing 
usually  had  a  long  list  of  men  and  women  who  had  to  pay  the  usual 
fine  for  breach  of  the  brewing  assize.134 

The  court  was  largely  a  source  of  revenue  and  the  court  roll 
was  primarily  a  record  of  this.  The  steward  presided  but  the  actual 
amount  payable  was  fixed  by  sworn  officers  representing  the  lord 
of  the  manor,  not  the  court.  These  were  the  affeerors;  generally 
two  attended  each  court.135  In  19  court  rolls  their  names  are  given 
at  the  end;  they  were  prominent  tenants,  not  professional  clerks. 

There  are  casual  references  to  other  legal  or  quasi-legal  persons 
in  court.  In  1361  a  fine  was  remitted  by  the  lord  at  the  instance 
of  the  eschaetor,  and  in  1418  the  lord  was  represented  in  his  case 
against  the  miller  by  an  attorney;  the  next  entry  in  this  roll  refers 
to  a  man  acting  on  behalf  of  a  tenant  and  the  same  word  is  used.136 
In  one  place  it  is  stated  that  a  decision  was  made  cum  domino 
et  concilio  suo,  possibly  a  reference  to  a  body  of  advisers;  elsewhere 
it  is  stated  that  something  was  decided  cum  consilio  domini,  that  is, 
after  the  lord  had  been  consulted.137 

From  these  Oxted  rolls  it  appears  that  the  courts  in  this  small 
manor  functioned  in  a  way  entirely  normal  with  no  startling  excep- 
tions.   There  are,  however,  some  points  of  interest. 
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First,  about  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  There  are  two  cases 
of  Limpsfield  men,  therefore  subject  to  the  abbot  of  Battle,  one 
of  them  the  bailiff,  who  pleaded  guilty  at  the  Oxted  court  for 
trespass  on  crops.  Similarly  the  rector  of  Woldingham  was  fined 
along  with  a  number  of  Oxted  tenants  for  trespass  on  the  demesne 
pasture.138  The  reason  may  be  natural:  reciprocity  among  neighbour 
landlords.  Nevertheless  it  is  clear  that  the  lord  of  Oxted  was 
jealous  for  his  prerogative.  In  1352  William  Crynne  was  summoned 
to  explain  why  he  had  brought  an  Oxted  tenant  to  court  'at  Croydon 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  lord.'  He  said  that  the  other  man  had  not 
suffered  any  loss  by  going  to  Croydon.139  Two  other  cases,  concerning 
offences  at  Lingfield  and  East  Grinstead,  may  have  been  brought 
to  Oxted  for  convenience,  the  accused  being  sub-tenants  of  the 
lord  of  Oxted.140 

The  second  point  of  interest  is :  who  constituted  the  court?  Among 
the  rolls  there  are  two  lists  of  suitors,  one  dated  1417,  the  other 
undated  but  of  the  same  period.141  Each  list  has  about  24  names,  of 
which  14  appear  on  both  lists,  including  the  abbot  and  the  prior  at 
the  head  followed  by  members  of  three  important  local  families, 
some  substantial  tenants  and  one  who  held  by  villein  tenure.  A 
woman  is  named  in  each  list;  they  were,  it  would  seem,  widows  who 
retained  their  husband's  land.  Several  of  these  suitors  paid  fines  to 
be  excused  attendance. 

Apart  from  these  lists,  the  expression  'free  tenants'  appears  twice 
in  one  roll,142  'tenants'  seven  times  in  four  rolls.143  'The  homage'  is 
also  used ;  it  was  an  inclusive  word  for  all  tenants  and  is  synonymous 
with  'all  the  people'  (tocius  populi).144  The  words  'in  full  court  with 
the  agreement  of  the  lord  and  his  council'  are  used  once  in  connec- 
tion with  a  proclamation;145  the  names  of  14  witnesses  are  given 
followed  by  'et  cetera.'  They  were  not  a  jury;  the  proclamation 
announced  that  the  Herst  family  had  fulfilled  their  obligations  as 
executors  of  William  atte  Herst. 

Third,  attendance  at  court.  About  this  the  Oxted  rolls  have 
nothing  out  of  the  ordinary.  They  abound  with  essoins  by  which 
attendance  could  be  excused  up  to  three  times ;  after  1361  the  number 
of  each  essoin  is  omitted.  Neglect  to  send  an  essoin  brought 
amercement.  There  is  a  good  example  of  failure  to  answer  a  jury 
summons:  the  jury  failed  to  attend  on  18  June  1417  as  ordered,  did 
not  appear  on  18  October,  refused  to  come  on  17  March  1418  and 
again  defaulted  on  18  October,  after  which  date  no  more  is  known.146 

Fourth,  juries.    The  whole  court  made  decisions,  but  it  was  the 
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practice  to  assign  certain  work  to  juries,  generally  of  12  men.147  In 
June  1417  the  beadle  was  instructed  to  summon  three  juries  to  act 
in  cases  in  which  the  lord  was  involved  with  three  different  tenants. 
At  the  view  of  frankpledge  in  the  same  year  the  clerk  recorded  a 
presentment  of  assault;  he  added  later  '12  jurors  say  that  it  is  not 
so.'  At  the  court  held  on  the  same  day  two  juries  failed  to  answer 
the  summons  to  appear;  one  seems  to  have  been  a  jury  of  enquiry.148 

This  brings  us  to  the  juries  which  were  definitely  styled  'Great 
Enquiry';  there  are  three  of  these  and  all  covered  leet  business: 
keeping  a  stray  horse,  a  false  presentment  by  a  tithing  man  and  the 
responsibility  of  a  tithing  for  an  escape  from  arrest.149 

Fifth,  the  marginal  catchword  Lex  (Law).  This  word  appears 
opposite  cases  which  appear  to  have  been  difficult,  although  generally 
the  sums  involved  were  not  large.  One  concerned  a  plea  of  debt 
long  overdue;  the  plea  was  denied.  In  1417  two  different  pairs  of 
senior  tenants  appeared  in  court,  the  charges  in  each  case  being 
written  on  an  attached  note  (per  billam  huic  rotulo  annexatam).150 
Such  cases  may  have  been  referred  to  a  higher  court  or  it  may  be 
that  the  court  required  time  to  consider  the  legal  arguments. 

Sixth,  the  number  of  courts.  Despite  the  charter  the  courts  did 
not  meet  regularly,  unless  the  documents  err  or  are  not  complete. 
The  bailiff's  accounts  are  more  valuable  in  this  respect  than  the 
court  rolls,  and  even  when  the  dates  do  coincide  the  discrepancies 
in  the  amounts  are  often  noteworthy.  For  the  three  years  when  there 
are  both  accounts  and  court  rolls,  the  former  have  the  receipts  from 
9,  7  and  7  courts,  the  latter  have  the  rolls  of  4,  3  and  3  courts,  and 
only  for  the  five  courts  held  from  18  October  1361  to  12  March  1362 
is  there  correlation  of  dates  and  amounts.151 

Analysis  of  the  business  of  the  court  shows  that  there  were  more 
than  50  subjects  for  consideration.  The  purpose  of  the  court  was 
largely  to  produce  revenue  and  from  this  point  of  view  the  subjects 
can  be  divided  into  groups. 

There  were  non-remunerative  matters  such  as  essoins;  it  was 
default  in  this  matter  which  incurred  a  fine.  Murrain  declarations 
which  absolved  the  tenants  from  responsibility  and  Lex  cases  which 
were  sent  to  another  court  also  did  not  bring  in  revenue. 

A  rich  harvest  was  gathered  from  fines  and  amercements.  Non- 
appearance at  court  was  fined;  on  the  other  hand  it  was  possible 
to  pay  to  be  released  from  attendance.  Failure  to  swear  fealty  or  pay 
relief  or  pay  rent  was  amerced  and  so  was  neglect  of  court  duties  by 
bailiff,  beadle  or  hayward.  A  very  frequent  offence  was  trespass  on 
the  demesne  land  either  in  person  or  with  animals.  The  largest 
group  derived  from  the  technical  offence  of  brewing  ale  and  breaking 
the  assize  of  bread  and  ale;  the  fines  were  so  numerous  as  to  be 
regarded  more  as  licence  fees  and  the  ale  taster's  duty  was  not  so 
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much  to  test  the  quality  of  the  brew  as  to  check  the  number  of  times 
brewing  took  place.  The  usual  fine  was  2d.,  for  each  offence,  and  to 
sell  indoors  and  not  outside  aggravated  the  wrong.  Brewing  was  the 
most  remunerative  item  of  all;  for  example,  at  the  view  of  frank- 
pledge in  1361,  63  persons  paid  23s. 5d.,  the  total  for  the  whole  view 
being  46s. 3d.152  In  the  later  court  rolls,  after  1414,  the  number  of 
such  offences  decreased.  Breach  of  trade  or  craft  rules,  especially 
overcharging,  by  tailor,  butcher,  cobbler,  baker  and  others,  was  also 
presented  at  the  view. 

The  tithings  had  particular  obligations.  They  paid  without  fail 
the  common  fine,  a  customary  levy;  they  atoned  for  not  carrying 
out  the  watch  according  to  the  statute  of  Winchester;  they  were 
liable  to  be  fined  for  not  reporting  offences;  they  were  responsible 
for  being  at  full  strength  in  order  to  satisfy  the  sheriff's  tourn.  In 
1361  Walter  Blake  was  presented  because  'he  was  summoned  to 
enter  the  assize  of  the  lord  king  and  did  not  come.'153  In  1417 
Walter  atte  Bisshe  was  permitted  to  leave  his  tithing  on  account  of 
old  age.154  The  tithing  was  also  responsible  in  the  interests  of  the 
community  for  the  upkeep  of  roads  and  bridges.  The  view  of  frank- 
pledge rolls  abound  with  presentments  for  not  keeping  ditches  clear 
and  for  allowing  roads  to  be  obstructed  by  fallen  branches ;  the  lord 
of  the  manor  was  twice  charged,  the  bailiff  once.  In  1417  a  man  was 
presented  for  placing  a  post  on  the  highway  at  Broadham  and  making 
a  wood  fire  on  the  main  road  through  the  village ;  at  the  same  court 
he  appeared  on  other  charges.155  More  serious  was  the  offence  of 
encroachment  with  deliberate  intent  on  the  highway  in  contra- 
vention to  the  statute  of  Winchester;  there  are  two  examples  of 
this  purpresture.156 

Another  source  of  revenue  was  the  private  litigant.  To  fail  in 
your  accusation,  to  seek  to  settle  out  of  court,  to  be  absent  from 
court  when  your  case  was  called,  placed  you  in  mercy.  Trespass  and 
debt  were  the  most  common  causes  of  dispute  among  tenants.  There 
was  one  case  interesting  not  for  itself  but  for  the  object  concerned, 
a  spinning  wheel.157 

Occasionally  income  was  derived  from  stray  or  heriot  animals. 
If  not  claimed  after  a  year  strays  were  taken  by  the  lord;  there  is  one 
instance  of  wrongful  detention  of  a  stray.  As  to  heriot  animals,  a 
good  example  comes  in  1418  when,  five  leading  tenants  having  died, 
the  money  value  of  the  heriots,  56s. 8d.,158  was  more  important  than 
the  beasts.  There  could  be  delay  in  delivering  a  heriot.  In  each  case 
the  animal  was  clearly  specified. 

The  court  also  dealt  with  offences  more  serious  than  trespass 
and  brewing.    There  are  two  examples  of  breaking  into  the  pound. 
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More  serious  still  were  acts  of  violence :  an  assault  on  a  girl  (the  clerk 
did  not  give  her  name) ;  a  fight  between  two  women,  one  of  whom 
suffered  a  broken  head;  a  public  affray  involving  fourteen  offences, 
total  fines  4s. 2d.  In  1420  a  Flemish  sawyer  nearly  killed  a  man 
with  a  knife  and  assaulted  the  bailiff  who  came  to  arrest  him; 
two  saws  and  some  files  were  taken  from  him.  Soon  after  this 
another  Flemish  sawyer,  charged  with  stealing  a  horse  at  Lambeth, 
was  taken  into  custody.159 

Theft  and  detention  of  goods  and  chattels  was  common:  two 
sleeves  of  a  coat;  an  axe  taken  three  years  before;  two  sheep; 
timber  felled  and  carried  away;  timber  from  a  house  wrecked  in  a 
gale.160  So,  too,  was  defiance  of  authority:  a  violent  assault  on  a 
tithing  man;  impeding  the  ale  taster;  resisting  the  constable. 

Two  recorded  offences  were  of  a  very  different  kind.  The  owner 
of  a  greyhound  bitch  'against  the  statute'  was  committed  to  a 
higher  court  and  the  animal  was  confiscated.  In  May  1419  Robert 
Stonherst  was  charged  with  wholesale  trespass  with  horse  and 
cart  to  take  timber.  At  the  same  court  he  strenuously  denied  a 
further  charge  of  poaching;  the  game  included  rabbits,  hares, 
pheasants  and  partridges.161 

The  court  rolls  also  recorded  transactions  in  manorial  land: 
the  grant  by  the  lord;  the  transfer  from  one  tenant  to  another; 
the  return  into  the  lord's  hands.  Almost  every  such  transaction 
involved  a  money  payment.  Revision  might  be  recorded  but  there 
is  not  much  evidence  of  this  in  the  court  rolls.162  The  rolls  and 
the  rental  show  that  changes  were  frequent,  sometimes  a  large 
holding  was  involved,  often  a  field  or  croft.  Besides  the  rents 
there  were  the  customary  reliefs,  heriots  and  fines.  There  is  a 
full  notice  of  acquittal  of  all  dues  following  the  death  of  an  important 
tenant.163  Non-payment  of  rent  to  the  lord,  if  any,  was  not  recorded 
in  the  court  rolls;  there  is  a  case  where  one  tenant  sued  another 
for  rent.  Sometimes  land  reverted  to  the  lord  because  there  was 
no  successor;  sometimes  he  acted  as  guardian  during  a  minority. 
During  the  minority  of  the  Stoket  heirs  their  lands  were  integrated 
in  the  demesne  as  is  shown  in  the  bailiff's  account,  but  there  is  no 
sign  of  this  in  the  court  rolls.164  Only  legitimate  heirs  could  inherit; 
bastardy  was  a  disqualification  for  tenancy.165 

It  was  also  an  important  function  of  the  court  to  supervise 
the  tenancies  by  inspection  of  charters,  by  settlement  of  disputes 
and  by  scrutinising  agreements.  There  is  a  concise  summary  of 
alienation  in  fee  simple  in  four  stages,  the  third  stage  being  carried 
out  by  what  seems  to  be  a  firm  of  land  agents  in  Maidstone.166 
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So  far  as  can  be  judged,  all  these  tenants  were  freeholders.  In  July 
1420  the  court  warned  'all  tenants  who  hold  by  copy  land  on  the 
demesne  to  come  to  the  next  court  to  show  their  copies  under  pain 
of  forfeiture.'167  In  the  rolls  of  the  two  subsequent  courts  there  is 
no  record  of  this  having  been  done.  It  may  have  been  a  routine 
check;  on  the  other  hand  it  may  indicate  some  concern  in  view 
of  the  frequent  change-over  of  holdings. 

It  is  unavailing  to  lament  the  absence  of  any  living  details  of  the 
routine  of  a  medieval  court.  The  most  that  can  be  hoped  for  is 
that  some  flash  of  human  interest  will  occasionally  break  through. 
From  the  documents  on  which  this  study  is  based  almost  nothing 
has  been  learned  about  the  people  beyond  their  names  and  occupa- 
tions. There  are  two  exceptions  and  their  characters  have  come 
across  the  centuries  only  because  they  fell  foul  of  the  law. 

Henry  Smart168  was  tithingman  of  Reye  in  1414.  In  1417  he  and 
his  wife  were  presented  for  a  violent  physical  attack  on  a  tithingman 
who  came  to  collect  a  military  levy  (costagium  militum),169  but 
the  jury  found  that  the  charge  was  false.  At  the  same  court  he 
was  also  charged  with  assaulting  a  girl  and  the  tithing  was  penalised 
for  not  arresting  him  when  she  raised  the  hue  and  cry.  At  this 
court,  too,  he  was  presented  for  wilful  obstruction  in  two  places 
on  the  highway  and  as  a  general  victualler  and  trader  whose  charges 
were  too  high.  The  same  day  he  was  elected  ale  taster  for  Reye. 
Apart  from  two  jury  notices  this  is  all.  His  name  does  not  appear 
in  the  rental.  Perhaps  he  was  not  a  farmer  but  kept  a  store  on  the 
main  road. 

A  more  doubtful  character  was  Richard  Wodesdone.  He  was 
presented  for  being  a  public  innkeeper  and  fined  8d. ;  the  tithing 
was  amerced  for  concealing  this.  At  the  same  court  he  was  fined 
for  brewing  and  not  sending  for  the  ale  taster  and  before  the  court 
ended  he  was  elected  joint  ale  taster  for  Reye.  There  was  nothing 
out  of  the  ordinary  about  this  or  that  he  and  his  wife  Isabella, 
engaged  in  a  law  suit,  allowed  three  pigs  to  trespass  on  the  demesne 
stubble  and  sold  fish.  However,  in  1419  the  tithing  presented  that 
he  'frequently  entertained  various  felons  by  night  and  took  capons, 
geese,  rabbits,  hens  and  chickens  and  other  stolen  goods;  that  he 
welcomed  evil-doers  against  the  king's  peace ;  that  he  was  a  common 
eavesdropper  by  night  outside  men's  houses.'  He  was  warned,  not 
fined,  and  swore  to  behave  himself. 

CONCLUSION 

The  documents  on  which  this  essay  has  been  based  were  drawn 
up  for  the  lord  of  the  manor;  they  relate  primarily  to  his  financial 
interests:  the  rent  paid  by  his  tenants,  the  working  of  the  demesne 
farm  and  the  revenue  from  the  manor  courts.  Concerning  the 
people  of  the  manor  only  a  few  details  and  impressions  can  be  gained. 

167  87/1/5. 

168  All  references  to  Smart  and  Wodesdone  are  in  87/1/5. 

169  See  p.  87. 
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Information  as  to  their  mode  of  life  is  lacking;  there  is  no  answer 
to  the  question:  how  much  communal  effort  was  there  or  did  each 
man  farm  on  his  own?  or  to  such  questions  as:  to  whom  was  the 
wool  sold;  was  any  surplus  of  farm  produce  sent  to  London;  did 
any  man  serve  in  the  wars  in  France? 

It  would  be  rash  to  attempt  to  estimate  the  population.  In  1408 
there  were  some  60  tenants  whose  households  might  number  about 
240  people,  but  this  takes  no  account  of  the  men  who  worked  for 
them  and  of  the  craftsmen.  If  the  third  Lord  Cobham  employed 
about  20  famuli  on  the  demesne  farm  at  Oxted,  John  Stoket  and 
other  large-scale  tenants  cannot  have  employed  many  fewer  to 
work  their  fields,  and  even  the  smaller  tenants  would  require  assist- 
ance. Also,  at  a  time  when  there  was  much  mobility  in  rural  England, 
did  many  people  leave  the  manor  to  work  in  London?  Did  some  of 
the  girls  leave  to  find  husbands?  What  was  the  birth  rate  and  the 
death  rate?  Did  the  later  outbreaks  of  the  Black  Death  in  the 
1360's  reach  Oxted?  Is  the  fact  that  the  average  number  of  con- 
victions for  brewing  in  1360-4  was  55  while  in  1417-20  it  was  31 
an  indication  of  a  fall  in  population  or  of  a  change  in  the  habits  of 
the  villagers? 

To  these  and  many  other  social  and  economic  questions  the 
documents  give  no  answer. 
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APPENDIX 

THE  SPINNING  WHEEL.    (See  p.  90  and  facsimile  Plate  I{b.) 
Sy.  R.O.  87/1/1.    Court  Roll  of  6  March  1352. 

Transcription : — Willelmus  Bomour  querens  optulit  se  versus  Nicholaum 
Comber  (above  the  line:  recepit  xl  d.  et  in  misericordia  iii  d.)  de  placito  trans- 
gressionis  et  unde  dicit  quod  dictus  Nicholaus  vendidit  uxori  dicti  Willelmi 
unum  bonum  Ruel  pro  certa  summa  cum  fusillo  err'  et  omni  toto  paratu  ad 
filandum  et  dictus  Nicholaus  postulavit  unum  Ruel  ad  domum  dicti  Willelmi 
non  tarn  bonum  quod  Nicholaus  valuit  sine  fusillo  err'  et  sine  apparatione  ad 
dampnum  dicti  Willelmi  xl  d.  et  de  hoc,  etc.  Et  dictus  Nicholaus  venit  et 
dicit  quod  non  convenit  ei  nee  uxori  eius  nisi  unum  Ruel  sine  fusillo  et  de  hoc 
ponit  se  ad  legem  contra  proximam  perplegium  Johannis  Hey  ward  et  Nicholai 
Tumour. 

Translation : — William  Bomour,  plaintiff,  stated  his  case  against  Nicholas 
Comber  (above  the  line :  received  40d.,  amerced  3d.)  concerning  a  plea  of  trespass 
whereby  he  says  that  Nicholas  Comber  sold  to  his  (William's)  wife  a  good 
wheel  with  loose  spindle  and  all  ready  for  spinning  for  a  fixed  sum;  and  the 
said  Nicholas  offered  at  the  said  William's  home  not  so  good  a  wheel,  but 
which  Nicholas  deemed  to  be  good,  without  the  spindle  and  apparatus  to 
William's  loss  of  40d.,  concerning  which,  etc.  And  the  said  Nicholas  came  and 
asserts  that  he  made  no  agreement  with  William  and  his  wife  for  anything 
except  one  wheel  without  a  spindle,  and  hereby  he  places  himself  at  law  at 
the  next  court.    Sureties :  John  Heyward  and  Nicholas  Tumour. 

Note  by  Professor  Carus-Wilson. 

The  buyer  alleges  that  he  ordered  a  spinning  wheel  (ruel  .  .  .  cum  fusillo  err') 
and  all  the  apparatus  for  spinning.  The  word  fuseau  or  fusill  was  commonly 
used  to  denote  the  distaff  and  spindle,  i.e.  the  old-fashioned  instrument 
which  continued  often  to  be  prescribed  for  spinning  the  warp  thread  when 
the  woof  thread  was  spun  with  the  wheel  (i.e.  in  the  famous  Speier  Ordinance 
of  1298  where  the  two  words  are  clearly  thus  contrasted).  It  may  therefore 
be  that  the  man  was  ordering  both  types  of  spinning  implements,  new  and 
old,  wheel  and  distaff  and  spindle. 

On  the  other  hand,  fusill  literally  indicates  only  a  spindle,  and  a  spinning 
wheel  of  course  had  a  spindle  as  well  as  a  wheel.  It  is  therefore  possible  that 
this  is  all  that  he  means,  though  from  the  fact  that  I  have  found  many  ref- 
erences to  just  'spinning  wheels'  without  any  special  mention  of  spindles  I 
incline  to  my  first  interpretation. 

The  word  err'  does  not  seem  to  help  much,  though  one  may  suspect,  without 
seeming  certain  about  it,  that  it  denotes  an  unattached  spindle  such  as  one 
would  use  with  a  distaff  and  thus  indicates  distaff  spindles  in  contrast  to  the 
spindle  belonging  to  the  wheel,  which  would  be  fixed. 


NOTES  ON  THE  RIGHT  ARMS  OF 

JOHN  WHITGIFT,  LORD  ARCHBISHOP  OF 

CANTERBURY,  1583-1604 

BY 

M.  H.  OUSELEY,  m.a. 

THE  Arms  of  Archbishop  John  Whitgift  are  so  variously 
displayed  in  Croydon  where  he  once  lived,  and  answers  to 
enquiries  about  the  correct  form  so  lacking  in  authority  that  an 
investigation  which  began  superficially  gradually  became  more 
involved.  The  report  which  follows  summarises  the  findings  which 
are  set  out  in  detail.  A  clear  distinction  must  be  drawn  between 
contemporary  and  subsequent  evidence  as  the  latter  is  often 
defective. 

SUMMARY 

1.  Report  on  search  for  evidence  of  Whitgift  Arms  before  1577, 
and  of  the  exact  charging  and  colour  of  Archbishop  Whitgift 's 
Arms  in  1577,  1588  and  1598,  together  with  a  statement  of 
evidence  both  by  Grant  and  by  examination  of  usage  in 
Whitgift's  lifetime. 

2.  A  list  of  B.M.  MSS.  with  tricking  of  Whitgift's  Arms,  with 
evidence  to  support  the  suggestion  that  with  one  exception 
these  are  the  exercises  of  junior  Painter-Stainers. 

3.  A  list  of  MSS.  and  Charters  in  the  B.M.  bearing  Whitgift's 
wafer-seals  as  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  as 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
of  wax-impressions  of  seals  used  when  he  was  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

4.  A  list  of  the  copies  of  Grants  of  Arms  to  Whitgift  in  the 
British  Museum. 

5.  A  list  of  MSS.  and  Charters  in  the  Public  Record  Office, 
similar  to  those  in  the  British  Museum,  but  including  two 
Seals  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury  with  Whitgift 
impaling  the  Arms  of  Canterbury  and  not  the  Pall  for  the  See. 

6.  Evidence  to  show  that  both  Archbishops  Matthew  Parker 
and  Edmund  Grindal  when  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  also 
impaled  Canterbury  Cathedral  and  not  the  Pall  to  denote  the 
See. 

7.  Evidence  concerning  Whitgift's  Arms  found  in  Lambeth 
Palace  Library,  including  a  1599  letter  from  Mr.  William 
Segar,  then  Norroy  King  of  Arms,  concerning  the  making  of 
new  banners. 
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8.  Evidence  of  Whitgift's  Arms  from  his  Foundation  Deed  of  the 
Hospital  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Croydon,  and  from  Deeds  and 
Indentures  belonging  to  the  Whitgift  Foundation. 

9.  Evidence  of  Whitgift's  Arms  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

10.  Whitgift's  Arms  in  Croydon  Parish  Church,  together  with 
evidence  to  show  that  one  of  these  impales  Canterbury 
Cathedral  for  the  See  as  in  P.R.O.  Seal  Wards  2/22B/1  of 
1588,  and  not  the  Deanery  of  Lincoln  as  widely  but 
erroneously  reported  in  serious  publications. 

11.  An  estimate  of  reasons  for  Whitgift's  changes  in  his  Arms, 
including  a  suggestion  that  the  1588  change  of  colour  may 
have  been  due  to  possible  confusion  of  banners  with  those  of 
the  Duke  of  Parma  at  the  time  of  the  anticipated  Spanish 
Armada  invasion. 

12.  The  1588  Grant  to  Whitgift  is  given  in  full  (the  1577  and  1598 
Grants  are  published  in  full  elsewhere) ;  an  extract  of  the  1598 
Grant  to  Whitgift's  servant,  Michael  Murgatroyd  is  also 
given. 

THE  CORRECT  CHARGING  AND  COLOUR  OF  ARCHBISHOP 
WHITGIFT'S  ARMS 

1.      BEFORE    1577 

There  is  no  contemporary  evidence  that  either  Archbishop 
Whitgift  himself  or  any  other  member  of  the  Whitgift  family, 
whether  of  established  kinship,  or  of  putative  relationship,  ever 
bore  Arms  before  1577. 

Two  men  of  the  name  of  Whitgift  attached  seals  to  documents, 
the  one  in  1308,  the  other  in  1440,  but  there  is,  as  yet,  no 
evidence  to  suggest  that  the  devices  on  those  two  lost  seals  were 
heraldic. 

Evidence 

a.  Whitgift's  father,  Henry,  died  in  1552 ;  had  he  been  armigerous, 
John  would  have  inherited  the  Arms  then.  (Cal.  Lincoln  Wills. 
Brit.  Record  Soc,  Vol.  28.) 

b.  Whitgift's  uncle,  Robert,  Abbot  of  Wellow,  probably  died  in 
either  1564  or  1565.  Robert  was  probably  Henry's  elder 
brother,  as  his  name  appears  to  the  left  of  Henry's  in  the  Surrey 
and  Essex  Visitations.  Had  he  been  armigerous,  John  would 
have  inherited  on  Robert's  death.  On  the  dissolution  of 
Wellow  Abbey  in  1534,  Robert  was  granted  a  pension  of  £16  a 
year  for  life;  the  last  pension  recorded  in  the  Minister's 
Accounts  is  for  1563-4.  (P.R.O.  Minister's  A/cs  S.C.6.  Eliz. 
1312  fo.  9b.  viz.  1563-4.)  The  Minister's  A/cs  were  examined 
for  every  year  up  to  1599  by  me.  A  further  reason  for 
supposing  that  Robert  died  about  1565,  is  that  in  his  Will, 
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Henry  Whitgift  had  bequeathed  his  house  in  Grimsby  to 
Robert.  By  1565,  John  Whitgift  held  property  in  Clavering 
and  later  installed  his  second  brother,  William,  there. 
Unfortunately,  although  Henry  Whitgift 's  Will  directs  that 
his  body  be  buried  beside  his  mother's  in  the  parish  church  of 
St.  James,  Grimsby,  the  church  registers  do  not  record  the 
burial  of  either  Henry  or  Robert. 

c.  There  are  no  MSS.  with  a  seal  bearing  a  Whitgift  shield  in 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  for  the  period  when  he  was  Master 
(1567-1577);  nor  in  the  University  Archives  for  that  period 
or  for  when  he  was  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  (1570  and 
1573). 

d.  The  only  letters  signed  by  John  Whitgift  (signed  'Jhon 
Whitgyfte')  when  he  was  Master  of  Trinity,  and  bearing  wafer- 
seals,  are  in  the  British  Museum  (B.M.  MS.  Lansdowne  18/26 
fo.  51  and  Lansdowne  24/21  fo.  45,  dated  1573/4  and  1576/7). 
The  seals  show  a  man's  head  and  a  recording  angel  respec- 
tively. 

e.  There  is  no  contemporary  evidence  that  the  Whitgifts  in 
Yorkshire  were  armigerous;  they  were  saucemakers,  tapeters, 
merchants;  some  were  clergy.  One,  John  Whitgift,  of  1440, 
called  himself  'civis  &  saucemaker'  in  his  Will. 

f .  The  following  records  were  searched  for  evidence  of  a  member 
of  the  Whitgift  family,  or  of  anyone  bearing  the  name  of 
Whitgift,  bearing  Arms.  Not  one  of  them  was  found  with  any 
reference  to  any  Whitgift  Arms. 

The  Surtees  Society  publications:  173  volumes  searched. 

The  Yorkshire  Arch.  Soc.  Record  Series :  over  100  volumes. 

Calendar  of  Close  Rolls,  Hen.  iii-Ric.  ii  (1227-1389). 

Calendarium  Genealogicum,  Hen.  iii-Ed.  i. 

Calendar  of  Inquisitions,  Hen.  iii-Hen.  vii. 

Curia  Regis  Rolls,  Ric.  i-1232. 

Black  Prince's  Register. 

Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  1216-Edw.  vi. 

Catalogue  of  Ancient  Deeds. 

Feudal  Aids,  1234-1431. 

Calendar  of  Fine  Rolls,  1272-1471. 

Calendar  of  Charter  Rolls,  1226-1417. 

Book  of  Fees,  1198-1293. 

Dugdale's  Monasticon  Anglicanum. 

Drake's  Eboracum. 

The  following  articles  are  particularly  cited  as  having  no 
reference  to  Whitgift  Arms: 

Surtees  Society  No.  41,  1863:  Tonge's  Heraldic  Visitation 

of  the  Northern  Counties,  1530. 
Surtees  Society  No.  49,  1866:  Kirkby's  Inquest,  Knight's 

fees,  Nomina  Villarum  for  Yorkshire,  Edward  i. 
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Y.A.J. ,    XXXVI    (1944),    47-62:    Clay,    C.    T.,    'Some 

Yorkshire  Armorial  Seals,'  early  14th-16th  centuries. 
Y.A.J. ,   XXVIII-XXIX    (1926-7):   Anson,   W.   M.    I., 

Mediaeval  Military  Effigies  in  Yorkshire.' 
Y.A.J. ,  XXIV-XXVIII  (1918-26):  Lawrance,  H.,  and 

Collier,  C.  V.,  'Ancient  Heraldry  in  Yorkshire.' 
Y.A.J. ,    XXII    (1913):    Brown,  \Ym.,    'Heraldic    Glass 

in  Ingleby  Arncliffe  and  Kirby  Sigston.' 

g.  The  phrasing  of  the  1577  Grant  is  the  normal  phrasing  for  a 
new  grant,  not  a  confirmation.    (See  notes  on  the  1577  Grant.) 

h.  There  are  no  ancient  memorials,  or  engravings  of  any  kind,  in 
Whitgift  Church,  Yorkshire,  bearing  a  device  in  any  way 
similar  to  any  marking  on  Whitgift's  Arms. 

i.  It  would  appear  that  Strype  in  his  Life  of  Whitgift  presumed 
that  the  Archbishop  was  related  to  John,  son  of  Adam  de 
Whitgift,  who  gave  land  to  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  York,  in  1308. 
The  deed  includes  the  words :  'in  cuius  rei  testimonium  presenti 
scripto  sigillum  meum  apposui.'  (Strype's  Life  of  Whitgift, 
Appendix  I.)  The  whereabouts  of  this  Deed  with  its  seal  is  at 
present  unknown. 

j.  In  1440  Johannes  Whitgifte  'civis  &  saucemaker'  of  York  made 
a  Will  which  includes  the  words:  'in  cuius  rei  testimonium 
pntibus  SIGILLUM  APPOSUI.'  The  original  of  this  Will,  and 
with  it  the  seal,  is  lost. 

k.  The  Will  of  Henry  Whitgift,  the  Archbishop's  father,  as 
recorded  in  Lincoln,  does  not  include  any  reference  to  a  seal. 

2.      THE  1577  GRANT 

The  Arms  used  by  John  Whitgift  were :  or,  on  a  cross  humette 

fleurettee  azure,  four  bezants  or. 

These  Arms  were  granted  on  2  May  1577. 

This  form  appears  in  contemporary  colour  till  1588, 

in  block  form  in  Whitgift's  personal  use  till 
1599, 

and  in  the  use  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of 

Canterbury  throughout   Whitgift's   time   as 

Archbishop. 

Evidence:  a.  Written 

i.  The  1577  Grant  is  set  out  in  full  with  tricking  in  Strype's  Life 
of  Whitgift,  Book  II,  Appendix  II,  p.  26. 

ii.  Letter  from  Sir  Anthony  Wagner,  Garter  Principal  King  of 
Arms,  dated  24  January  1963.    He  says: 

The  'predecessor'  of  the  1588  Grant  would  have  been  Sir  Gilbert 
Dethick  and,  in  his  book  of  docquets,  there  is  a  record  of  the 
document  issued  to  John  Whitgift  in  1577  when  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
The  trick  shows  a  cross  floretty  and  the  text  reads  'These  Arms 
were  confirmed  to  John  Wh(iteg)uift  Bishop  of  Worcester  .  .  .  1577.' 
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The  text  of  the  original  would  seem  to  have  been  in  Latin  and  a 
copy  is  preserved  in  Vincent  162  f.  7  where  it  is  dated  2  May  1577, 
and  the  operative  words  of  the  grant  read  'concess  &  attribut 
ordinavi  &  assignavi' — i.e.  'I  have  given  and  granted  ordained  and 
assigned,'  the  normal  phrasing  for  a  new  grant,  not  a  confirmation. 

Hi.  Queen's  College,  Oxford  MS.  146  fo.  lv:  The  wording  reads 
'These  armes  were  confirmed  to  John  Whitgift  Bishopp  of 
Worcester  by  Sr  Gilbert  Dethicke  Kt  als  Garter  principall 
King  of  Armes,  Dat  ye  2d  of  May  a°  19  Reginae  Elizabethae 
annoq  Dm  1577.' 

The  trick  indicates  'b'  for  'blue'  on  the  cross  (black  was 
usually  indicated  by  's'  for  'sable'),  and  'o'  for  'or'  for  one  of 
the  bezants.  The  colour  of  the  field  is  not  shown.  A  mitre 
surmounts  the  shield.  Mr.  Robin  Drummond-Hay  of  Queen's 
College  wrote  saying  that  the  MS.,  which  belonged  to  Sir 
Joseph  Williamson  in  the  seventeenth  century,  is  contempor- 
ary. 

iv.  A  description,  quoting  evidence  from  the  College  of  Arms,  is 
given  by  C.  S.  Perceval,  F.S.A.,  in  Surrey  A. C,  II  (1864),  194- 
202. 

b.  Colour 

i.  Lambeth  MS.  +  +  E  175  Jugge,  1573,  Bishop's  Version  Bibles, 
5  vols.  These  are  embossed  on  the  front  and  back  covers  with 
two  scutcheons,  one  of  Whitgift's  Arms,  and  the  other  those 
of  the  See  of  Canterbury,  viz.,  the  pall.  The  design  incorporates 
the  date  1584.  In  general  the  blue  of  the  cross  has  blackened  with 
age,  but  here  and  there  the  blue  is  unmistakable.  See  Fig.  1.5. 

ii.  Lambeth  MS.  1310:  this  MS.  was  made  for  Richard  Argall, 
arm.  registrar,  '1584  with  additions  to  1588.' 

c.  Plain 

As  the  1588  change  was  one  of  colour  only,  it  is  impossible  to 
distinguish  the  1583-1588  seals  from  those  of  1588-1598  except  by 
the  date  of  the  document  to  which  the  seal  is  affixed. 

i.     as  Bishop  of  Worcester;  the  following  are  letters  to  which 
Whitgift  attached  a  wafer  seal  with  his  personal  Arms,  not 
impaled  with  those  of  the  See  of  Worcester. 
B.M.  MSS.  Lansdowne  27  no.  72  fo.  158  Jan.   19.  1578. 

Lansdowne  36/22       Oct.   24.  1582. 


Feb.  11.  1582/3. 
June  11.  1583. 
Nov.    5.  1577. 
June  10.  1578. 
Dec.  24.  1582. 


Lansdowne  37/20 

Lansdowne  38/70 
P.R.O.  MSS.  S.P./12/118/11 
S.P./12/124/29 
S.P./12/156/29  (p.  79) 
as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  always  impaled  with  the  Arms 
of  the  See  of  Canterbury  represented  by  the  pall  and  cross 
except  where  otherwise  stated.  The  following  are  wafer  seals. 
B.M.  MSS.  Lansdowne  42/43       May  29.  1584. 

Lansdowne  42/44       June  24.  1584. 

Lansdowne  42/45       June  30.  1584. 
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Lansdowne  42/49       Dec.  26.  1584. 

Lansdowne  57/76       Dec.   13.  1588. 

P.R.O.  MSS.  S.P./12/174/2  Oct.    19.  1584. 

S.P./12/212/41         July  13.  1588. 

Hi.  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury:  seal  on  Deed  Poll  dated  13 
February  1595.    {See  Notes  on  Solicitor's  seals,  No.  4a.) 

iv.  Trinity  College  Library,  Cambridge :  The  books  which  Whitgift 
presented  to  this  library  have  his  shield  of  Arms  embossed  on 
the  outside  of  both  covers.  They  all  show  the  See  of  Canterbury 
impaling  Whitgift  in  the  block  design  of  1577. 
I  have  seen  a  volume  similarly  embossed  in  Lambeth  Palace 
Library. 

v.  Seals  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury:  Whitgift's  Arms 
are  constant  in  form,  viz.,  always  in  the  block  design  of  1577. 
The  following  show  the  Diocese  of  Canterbury,  not  with  the 
pall  and  cross,  but  with  the  cross  with  the  letters  j  at  the 
centre-point  as  do  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury  seals 
for  Whitgift's  two  immediate  predecessors,  Edmund  Grindal 
and  Matthew  Parker,  viz.,  the  Arms  commonly  known  as  those 
of  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

P.R.O.  Wards  2/22B/1      Probate  dated  November  22.  1588. 
See  Plate  11(a). 
E. 42/335        ...      A  Commissary  General  seal  of  1583. 

vi.   Seals  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury:  Whitgift  with 
the  1577  block  design;  Canterbury  with  the  pall  and  cross. 
B.M.  Charters:  Harleian  Ch.  53  H  21.     1598.     (Birch  1296.) 
Harleian  Ch.  43  G  47b.     1600.     (Birch  1297.) 
Additional  Ch.  6240.     1602.     (Birch  1294.) 
See  Plate  ll{b). 

P.R.O.  Seals:  E.  135/7/49  1591. 

C.  108/196  1593. 

SC.  13/F113  date  not  known. 

vii.  Lambeth  Palace  Library  MS.  275  fo.  20,  A0 1596:  a  pen-and-ink 
uncoloured  drawing  of  the  Archbishop's  Arms  impaled  with 
those  of  the  See  of  Canterbury  is  described  as: 
'The  right  Amies  of  the  nowe  Lord  Archebisshop  of  Canterbury 
wth  the  Sie  impaled.' 

Further  up,  on  the  same  page,  the  words  'the  armes  of  the  Sie 
of  Cant'  are  followed  by  'viz  the  Pall'  as  if  there  could  be  some 
doubt.    {See  note  v  above.) 
See  Fig.  1.6. 

viii.  Queen's  Gate,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge:  a  stone  carving  of 

Whitgift's  Arms.  The  gateway  bears  the  date  1597.  The  cross 

is  a  straight-sided  one,  but  the  bezants  have  all  been  removed 

either  by  weathering  or  by  intent. 

Note:    The    Archbishop's    second    brother,    William,    sealed    an 

indenture  dated  7  May  1604  and  a  Bond  of  the  same  date  with  a  seal 

bearing  the  same  block  design  as  the   1577  Grant,  but  having  a 
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crescent  at  the  centre-point.  As  there  is  no  evidence  that  either 
Whitgift's  father  or  his  uncle  were  armigerous,  this  could  only  mean 
that  William  regarded  himself  as  John's  heir. 

The  next  brother,  George,  and  William's  son,  John,  used  seals 
bearing  designs  of  no  apparent  significance. 

3.      THE  1588  GRANTS 

There  were  two  Grants. 

i.  'Argent,  on  a  cross  humette  fleurettee  sable,  four  bezants  or.' 
Granted  in  July  1588.  (Perceval,  C.  S.,  Surrey  A. C,  II  (1864), 
194-202.)  By  Courtesy  of  Sir  Anthony  Wagner  this  Grant  is 
set  out  in  full  as  an  appendix  to  these  notes. 

ii.  The  Arms  were  quarterly,  in  the  1st  &  4th  quarters  'argent  on 
a  cross  humette  fleurettee  sable,  four  bezants  or' ;  and  in  the 
2nd  &  3rd  quarters,  'or  on  a  cross  humette  fleurettee  azure, 
four  bezants  or.'  Granted  or  drafted  in  June  1588.  (Perceval, 
C.  S.,  Surrey  A.C.,  II  (1864),  194-202.)  This  form  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  used  in  practice. 

Evidence:  a.  Written 

i.  Letter  from  Sir  Anthony  Wagner  dated  9  November  1962 ;  he 
writes : 

F.13,  fo.  21  has  a  sixteenth-century  trick  the  date  1588  being  given 
with  the  cross  drawn  in  the  normal  way  for  a  cross  flory.  Two 
drafts  for  the  text  of  this  are  in  Vincent's  Old  Grants  Vol.  2  nn.  413 
and  414,  the  first  dated  July  and  the  second  June  1588.  In  the  first 
the  blazon  was  originally  written  as  'd'argent  une  Croyx  humete 
flore  de  liz  sables  a  quatre  Besantes,'  this  was  then  struck  out  and  a 
fresh  version  written  in  the  lower  margin:  'Argent  a  Crosse  humette 
flore  de  liz  Sables  wth  fower  Beszantes.'  There  is  no  trick,  and  it 
would  appear  to  be  a  fair  copy  of  n.  414  (June  1588),  in  which  the 
blazon  reads:  'd'argent  une  Croyse  humete  flore  (de  ler  sic,  inter- 
lined) sables  a  quatre  Besantes,'  the  accompanying  trick  shows  the 
usual  cross  floretty. 

ii.  The  Grant  of  June  1588  from  Vincent's  Old  Grants  2  in  the 
College  of  Arms  quoted  in  full  by  kind  permission  of  Sir 
Anthony  Wagner,  Garter  Principal  King  of  Arms,  together 
with  a  copy  of  the  tricking  in  the  Appendix  of  this  article. 
See  Fig.  1,  2  and  3. 

iii.  Charles  Spencer  Perceval  in  Surrey  A.C.,  II  (1864),  194-202, 
gives  evidence  from  Thomas  W.  King,  Esq.,  York  Herald,  for 
both  of  the  1588  Grants. 

b.  Colour 

i.  Lambeth  Palace  Library  MS.  555  fo.  44  gives  the  Archbishop's 
Arms  in  the  quartered  form  in  colour,  surmounted  by  a  mitre. 
The  facing  page  gives  a  written  description  in  Latin.  This  MS. 
is  contemporary  with  Whitgift,  having  been  started  in  his 
time.  Although  the  Arms  of  subsequent  Archbishops  are 
given,  the  1588  quartered  Arms  is  the  only  example  of 
Whitgift's  Arms  given  in  this  MS.,  and  it  is  also  the  only 
contemporary  example  of  this  form  that  I  have  found. 
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ii.  Stained  glass  said  to  be  of  1595,  in  the  possession  of  the 
Whitgift  Foundation;  argent,  on  a  cross  sable,  not  quartered. 

iii.  The  argent,  on  a  cross  sable  unquartered  form  of  Arms,  is 
tricked  in  colour  in  Memoriale  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
Library;  but,  as  Memoriale  was  begun  in  1614,  it  is  not 
strictly  contemporary.    {See  notes  on  Trinity  College.) 

c.  Plain 

i.  B.M.  MS.  Lansdowne  255  fo.  5a.  This  is  the  only  B.M.  MS.  of 
trickings  which  I  have  seen  which  tallies  in  detail  with 
Whitgift's  actual  usage;  it  is  said  to  be  by  the  hand  of  Sir 
Wm.  Dethick,  Garter. 

(The  others,  containing  one  or  more  errors,  are : 

B.M.,  MSS.  Add.      4966  fo.  57b. 
Harl.      1359  fo.  108b. 
Harl.      1422  fo.  94. 
Harl.      1441  fo.  61b. 
Stowe      703  fo.  4b. 
Harl.      5847  fo.  lb. 
Add.  12,  454  fo.  2b. 
Add.      4963  fo.  2. 
Harl.      1397  fo.  1336. 
Harl.      1542  fo.  12b. 
Soc.  Antiq.  Lib.,  Cooke's  Grants,  f.  26a  (48). 

All  of  these  are  seventeenth-  or  eighteenth-century 
trickings,  i.e.  not  contemporary,  and  therefore  not 
admissible  as  proof.  All  of  these  MSS.  of  trickings  have 
the  appearance  of  being  the  work  of  relatively  junior 
members  of  the  Painter-Stainers  Company.) 
It  is  worth  noting  that  although  all  of  these  MSS. 
describe  the  trickings  as  of  Whitgift's  Arms  granted  in 
1577  or  1588,  they  all,  with  the  exception  of  Dethick's, 
show  five  bezants;  yet  the  fifth  was  not  granted  till 
1598. 


4.       THE  1598  GRANT 

The  Archbishop's  Arms  were  argent,  on  a  cross  formy  fleurettee 

sable,  five  bezants  or. 

These  Arms  were  granted  on  the  22  January  1598/9. 

Evidence:  a.  Written 

i.   Letter  from  Sir  Anthony  Wagner,  Garter  Principal  King  of 
Arms,  dated  9  November  1962.    He  writes: 

In  the  same  volume  (Vincent's  Old  Grants,  vol.  2),  n.  319,  is  a 
further  draft  for  a  like  grant  dated  22  Jan.  1598,  in  Latin,  the  blazon 
reading:  'in  Scuto  Argenteo  quinque  Byzantinos  super  Crucem 
forram  [sic]  floridam  ex  Nigro'  and  this  is  tricked. 


111. 
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B.M.  MS.  Stowe  1047  fo.  265b  is  without  tricking,  but  the 
wording  agrees  with  Vincent's,  save  that  'forram'  is  written 
'formatam.'  As  this  MS.  is  a  collection  by  Francis  Thynne 
who  was  Lancaster  Herald  1602-08,  it  may  or  may  not  be 
strictly  contemporary.  This  MS.  has  'dignitatis  fastigiu(m),' 
v.  infr.   The  Grant  is  set  out  in  full. 

Queen's  College,  Oxford,  MS.  137  fo.  68.  The  tricking  and 
wording  agree  with  Vincent's,  save  that  'forram'  is  written 
'formatam.'  Mr.  Robin  Drummond-Hay,  Assistant  Librarian 
of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  thought  that  this  MS.  might  be 
a  copy.  This  MS.  has  'dignitatis  fastium,'  v.  sup.  The  Grant 
is  set  out  in  full. 


b.  Colour 

i.  On  the  Archbishop's  Deed  of  Foundation  of  the  Hospital  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  Croydon,  dated  25  June  1599.  There  are  two 
coloured  paintings  of  shields  on  this  Deed  which  is  further 
sealed  and  signed  by  the  Archbishop. 


c.  Plain 

i.  On  a  rose-tinted  drawing  of  the  Seal  of  the  Hospital  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  on  the  Foundation  Deed.   See  Fig.  1.4. 

ii.  On  the  Seal  and  on  the  counterseal  attached  to  the  Deed  of 
Foundation  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Croydon. 

iii.  On  the  brass  impression  of  the  Seal  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  in  Croydon.  Mr.  John  Charlton,  M.V.O.,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  impression  which  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  Whitgift  Foundation  is  an  early  one.  Whitgift's  Arms 
are  not  impaled  with  those  of  the  See  of  Canterbury.  See  Plate 
111(a).   This  differs  in  details  from  c.\.  above. 

iv.  Carved  on  the  overmantel  of  Archbishop's  own  room  in  the 
Almshouse,  now  used  as  the  Foundation's  Council  Room. 
These  Arms  show  Canterbury  impaled.  The  date  is  1599.  See 
Plate  111(b). 

v.  On  various  deeds  in  the  possession  of  the  Solicitors  of  the 
Whitgift  Foundation,  viz.,  Mr.  L.  Green  of  Messrs  Marshall, 
Liddle,  and  Downey  of  Croydon;  these  are  indentures,  sealed 
with  the  Hospital  Seal  (viz.,  as  c.iii.  above).  (The  numbers 
refer  to  my  notes  on  the  Solicitor's  Deeds.) 

No.  3a       22  August  1599. 


No.  3b 
No.  3c 
No.  3d 
No.  3e 
No.  3f 


13  March  1599/1600. 
13  March  1599/1600. 
13  January  1601/02. 
25  March  1603/04. 
7  May  1604. 
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vi.  On  various  deeds  in  the  possession  of  the  Solicitors  of  the 
Whitgift  Foundation,  sealed  with  the  Archbishop's  own  Seal, 
his  Arms  being  impaled  with  those  of  the  See  of  Canterbury. 

No.  4b       ...  22  August  1599. 

No.  4c 

No.  Ai 

No.  4g 

No.  4h 

No.  4i 

No.  4j 

There  are  two  documents  of  12  December  1599  and  10  March  1599/1600 
(Page  4,  Nos.  4  d  &  e)  which  have  five  bezants  on  a  straight-sided  cross 
rather  as  if  the  signet  seal  illustrated  in  Surrey  A.C.,  II  (1864),  197,  had 
had  the  fifth  bezant  punched  at  the  centre-point.  This  illustration  was 
taken  from  a  letter  dated  2  October  1593. 

Although  they  were  erected  a  few  years  after  his  death,  Whitgift's 
Arms  on  the  Fountain  of  the  Great  Court  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  in  the  Master's  Drawing  Room,  would  not  be  offered  as  evidence 
but  for  the  fact  that  the  then  Master,  Dr.  Thomas  Neville,  was  one  of 
the  signatories  of  the  Foundation  Deed.  These  three  Cambridge  Arms 
are  in  keeping  with  the  two  last-mentioned  Seals.  They  are  evidence 
that  Dr.  Neville  attached  more  significance  to  the  fifth  bezant  than  to 
the  shape  of  the  cross. 


22  August  1599. 
13  March  1599/1600. 
13  March  1599/1600. 
12  January  1601/02. 
20  January  1601/02. 
7  December  1602. 


ARCHBISHOP  WHITGIFT'S   REASONS   FOR  ARMS,   AND 
FOR  THE  CHANGES 

In  the  absence  of  definite  statements  by  Archbishop  Whitgift  or 
by  a  reliable  contemporary,  it  is  not  possible  to  do  more  than  offer 
a  tentative  explanation  of  the  variety  of  Arms  Whitgift  obtained. 

1.     1577 

John  Strype,  in  The  Life  and  Acts  of  John  Whitgift  (1718),  says  on 
page  80 : 

Now,  according  to  the  Custom  of  the  new  Bishops  in  those  Times,  in  order 
to  the  making  of  the  Seals,  for  the  signing  of  their  Instruments,  and  for 
the  bringing  them  into  the  Rank  of  Gentlemen,  or  ratifying  their  Quality, 
out  of  the  Office  of  Heralds  was  granted  him  a  Patent  for  the  Bearing  of 
Arms,  by  Sir  Gilbert  Dethick,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  bearing  Date  May  2, 
1577,  etc. 

The  fact  that  Whitgift  did  not  use  a  shield  on  a  seal  while  he  was 
Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  the  fact  that  he  did  so  use 
the  one  granted  him  in  1577  when  he  became  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
and  that  without  impaling  the  Arms  of  the  See,  lends  support  to 
Strype's  explanation. 

The  1577  Grant,  as  given  by  Strype  who  says  that  it  was  'taken 
from  the  Heralds'  Books,'  shows  Whitgift's  Arms  impaled  with  those 
of  the  See  of  Worcester  and  surmounted  by  a  mitre.  It  further  refers 
to  his  Office  as  Bishop,  viz.,  'quod  Reverendum  in  Christo  Pater  Dom. 
Johannes  Whitgifte,  Doctor  Divinitatis,  ac  Wigorn.  Episcop.  diu  in 
virtute  claruit,  ac  veri  ac  Christiani  praesulis  officio  functus  est,  & 
fungitur  in  dies.'  This  also  fits  Strype's  explanation  which  may 
therefore  be  accepted. 
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2.       1588 

In  Surrey  A.C.,  II  (1864),  194-202,  Charles  Spencer  Perceval, 
F.S.A.,  quoting  Mr.  Thomas  W.  King,  York  Herald,  attributes  the 
fact  that  there  were  two  Grants  to  Whitgift  in  the  year  1588  to 
'great  dissensions  between  the  King  of  Arms  as  to  their  several 
powers  and  jurisdictions,  which  may  account  for  the  two  grants — 
one  within,  or  nearly  within,  a  month  of  the  other.' 

Then,  in  1919,  Sir  Henry  Berney  in  The  Arms  of  Canterbury  and 
Whitgift  writes : 

There  is  the  question  too,  in  Whitgift's  Arms,  of  the  colour  of  the  Cross 
itself — the  earliest  grant  (1577)  giving  the  same  as  blue  on  a  ground  of 
gold.  This  was  the  original  grant  when  Whitgift  was  made  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  and  it  is  possible  that,  when  he  became  Archbishop  the  colour 
blue  clashed  badly  with  the  blue  background  of  the  Arms  of  Canterbury 
and  so  the  Whitgift  Cross  changed  to  black. 

Neither  explanation  is  really  convincing.  As  regards  the  first,  it 
is  better  to  find  definite  evidence  of  dissension  with  regard  to 
Whitgift  himself  before  submitting  that  explanation  of  the  two 
Grants.  It  should  be  noted  first  that  the  one  Grant  is  a  quartered 
one,  and  that  the  other  is  not;  the  second  is  a  Grant  of  the  Arms 
which  appear  in  the  first  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  quartered  Arms. 
Grants  are  different  from  Wills;  when  a  new  Will  is  made,  all 
previous  Wills  are  revoked  and  cancelled  by  the  new  Will.  A  new 
Grant  of  Arms  does  not  cancel  the  old  one;  for  example,  in  the  Seals 
of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  Whitgift's  Arms  appear  in 
the  same  form  throughout  his  archbishopric.  The  Arms  of  the  See 
of  Canterbury  are  changed;  Whitgift's  are  not. 

The  explanation  here  advanced  for  the  quartering  of  the  Arms  is 
different  from  that  for  the  changing  of  the  colour.  The  Grant  in 
Vincent's  Old  Grants  refers,  as  the  1577  Grant  did  not,  to  Arms  held 
by  the  Archbishop's  father  and  grandfather  'whose  former  sheild  and 
aunciente  cote  of  Arms  was  after  this  manner  most  auncientlie 
declared  by  blazon  and  coullors  to  be  exemplified  as  appearethe 
depicted  in  this  Margent.'  This  being  supposed,  then  the  Arms  to 
be  granted  would  be  those  of  the  head  of  the  family,  and  thus  would 
appear  as  the  first  quarter  of  any  Arms  in  which  family  quarterings 
appeared.  The  quartered  Arms  could  thus  represent  the  idea  of  old 
family  Arms  together  with  those  granted  to  Whitgift  in  1577, 
without  necessarily  requiring  a  special  Grant.  Although  the  1588 
Grant  here  quoted  specifically  refers  to  colours,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Whitgift's  family  ever  did  have  identifiable  Arms  first,  for, 
as  has  been  shown,  no  evidence  exists  of  any  reference  to  them; 
secondly  because  no  reference  was  made  to  them  in  the  1577  Grant 
by  which  time  Whitgift's  father  and  uncle  were  both  dead;  and 
thirdly  because  the  1598  Grant  also  calls  those  Arms  the  ancient 
family  ones.  That  there  was  some  sort  of  belief  in  an  old  family 
coat  of  Arms  may  be  true  because  the  Archbishop's  brother  William 
used  a  signet  ring  with  a  shield  differenced  from  the  Archbishop's  by 
a  crescent  at  the  centre-point. 
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Note:  I  wrote  to  Sir  Anthony  Wagner  about  Mr.  Perceval's  article. 
He  replied  on  29  June  1964  as  follows : 

Your  extract  from  the  Surrey  Archceological  Collections  was 
probably  taken  from  an  incomplete  draft  in  our  manuscript 
F.  12/ 178.  This  appears  to  be  in  the  same  hand  as  F.13  which 
was  Clarenceux  Cook's  docquet  book.  The  draft,  which  was  to 
be  dated  in  June  1588,  lacks  the  preamble  and  the  operative 
clauses  refer  to  Clarenceux  giving: 

'unto  the  sayd  reverend  father  John  Whitgift  archbishope  of 
Canterbury  for  his  creast  or  Cognoysance  upon  the  heaulme  out  of 
a  crowne  golde  a  lyons  pawe  silver  holdyng  a  lorell  garland  vert 
mantelled  gules  doubled  silver,  as  more  playnly  apeereth  depicted  in 
this  margent,  which  Creast  or  Cognoysance  I  the  sayd  clarencieulx 
kyng  of  armes  to  unyte  unto  the  annoyent  Armes  of  the  sayd 
reverend  father' 

There  is  no  trick  annexed  to  this  draft  but  the  arms  and  crest 
are  given  in  F.13,  21b  as  Quarterly  1  &  4.  Argent  on  a  cross 
flory  sable  4  bezants ;  2  &  3.  Or  on  a  cross  flory  Azure  4  bezants. 
Crest:  Out  of  a  crest  coronet  Or  'a  lyons  paw  al  ar.'  holding  'a 
garland  vert  of  lorell.'  A  later  trick  in  Misc.  Gts.  I,  114b  shows 
the  cross  couped  and  ending  in  fleurs  de  lis.  In  the  margin  and 
on  the  back  of  the  draft  in  F.12  there  are  three  versions  of  the 
blazon  for  the  arms,  the  final  one  reading  'Quarterly  silver  and 
gold  in  the  fyrst  on  a  crosse  flortey  sables  iiij  besantes  and  in 
the  second  on  a  crosse  flortey  azure  iiij  besantes  and  so 
quarterlye,'  but  without  any  indication  of  where  it  was  to  go 
in  the  text. 

On  the  evidence  so  far  available  I  cannot  see  that  it  is 
necessary  to  bring  the  dissensions  between  the  Kings  of  Arms 
into  the  explanation.  According  to  the  evidence  the  quartering 
would  have  been  disallowed  for  want  of  evidence,  and  Garter 
Dethick  may  simply  have  stepped  in  and  taken  the  matter  over 
by  virtue  of  his  concern  with  the  Arms  of  Peers. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Kings  of  Arms  are,  at  the  very  least,  men  of  stature  and  eminence 
in  their  own  generations,  it  seemed  to  me  better  to  ignore 
trivial  explanations  such  as  a  dislike  of  colouring  after  five  years, 
or  petty  dissensions,  to  explain  a  change  of  colour,  and  of  colour 
only,  in  the  Archbishop's  Arms.  I  looked  to  see  if  there  were  any 
considerable  event  in  1588  which  could  be  a  more  substantial 
reason  for  the  change.  The  following  is  the  hypothesis  which 
occurred  to  me,  together  with  the  evidence  which,  I  submit,  lends 
it  support.  In  1588  the  Spaniards  were  expected  to  attempt  an 
invasion  of  England,  and,  in  particular,  the  Duke  of  Parma  was 
expected  to  march  on  London:  it  is  suggested  that  there  was  a  risk 
that  WTiitgift's  banners  and  pennants  could  be  confused  with  those 
of  the  Duke,  and  that  a  change  of  colour  was  therefore  needed. 

The  Duke  of  Parma's  Arms  displayed  a  gold  field  with  azure  fleurs 
de  lis;  Whitgift's  showed  a  gold  field  also  with  an  azure  cross  having 
azure  fleur  de  lis  terminals.    In  the  field  of  battle,  the  shadows  on 
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Parma's  drooping  banner  could  easily  have  been  confused  with 
shadows  and  the  azure  cross  on  Whitgift's;  and  for  the  rest  both 
banners  showed  azure  fleurs  de  lis  on  gold.  The  function  of  banners 
in  battle  was  'to  discern  their  company  from  the  enemy.'  Although 
this  explanation  is  a  practical  one,  it  could  be  objected  that  there  is 
no  precedent  for  it;  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  of  another 
instance  of  two  opposing  leaders  with  banners  of  the  same  colour, 
charged  with  like  objects  of  like  colour.  Until  a  more  adequate 
explanation  is  put  forward,  it  is  at  least  as  worthy  of  consideration 
as  the  theories  put  forward  by  Mr.  T.  W.  King  and  Sir  Henry 
Berney. 

Evidence 

On  12  December  1587  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  wrote  to 
Whitgift  authorising  him  to  appoint  discreet  persons  to  muster  and 
lead  forces  within  the  precincts  of  his  Lieutenancy  'such  wayes 
youre  Lp  shall  seeme  moste  fit  and  conveniente.'  (Letter  4  in  bundle 
of  letters  re  mustering  troops,  bought  at  Sothebys  in  1963  by 
Lambeth  Palace  Library.) 

The  Navy  Record  Society,  Defeat  of  Spanish  Armada,  Vol.  2  (1894), 
p.  321,  speaks  of  'Pennants  of  sundry  prices,  to  discern  their  company 
from  the  enemy,  100.'  This  is  a  copy  of  a  contemporary  record,  and 
is  therefore  evidence  of  this  usage. 

That  the  Duke  of  Parma  was  expected  to  march  on  London.  In  A 
Discourse  concerning  the  Spanishe  fleete  published  1590  (B.M. 
shelf  mark  292  eg  1-5)  is  a  'copie  of  a  Letter  sent  out  of  England  to 
Dom  Bernadine  Mendosa,  Ambassador  in  France  for  the  King  of 
Spain,'  dated  September  1588,  containing  this  phrase: 

and  that  she  (viz.,  Queen  Elizabeth)  understood  very  certainely,  that  the 
armie  of  the  Duke  of  Parma  should  come  first  to  destroy  the  Citie  of 
London,  she  revoked  her  Commissioners,  approached  London  in  person, 
and  did  lie,  as  it  were,  in  the  Suburbs  of  the  same:  whereby  they  of  the 
Citie  tooke  great  comfort,  having  daily  in  shew  and  muster  of  their  own 
ten  thousand  men  armed  and  trained  of  very  able  men  of  the  Citie,  and 
in  readiness  thirtie  thousand  more,  able  to  fight  .  .  . 

The  following  sequence  of  dates  gives  further  support : 

20  May  1588:  Spanish  Armada  sailed  from  Lisbon. 
June  1588:  Whitgift  changes  the  colours  of  his  Arms. 
Second  week  of  June :  Spanish  fleet  scattered  by  storm. 
19  July:  Spanish  fleet  sighted  off  Plymouth. 
2  August :  End  of  Spanish  fleet  as  a  force. 

Although  Whitgift  had  changed  the  colour  of  his  Arms  in  June,  the 
rapid  end  of  the  Spanish  fleet  obviated  the  need  to  do  anything 
about  the  banners. 

It  is  extemely  difficult  to  prove  this  explanation  conclusively,  but 
two  tests  were  applied.  First,  I  argued  with  myself  that  if  I  were 
correct,  I  would  find  some  reference  in  the  bundle  of  letters  which 
Lambeth  Palace  Library  had  recently  bought  at  Sotheby's.  These 
letters  concerned  the  mustering  of  clergy  forces  in  anticipation  of  a 
Spanish  invasion.   Letter  No.  72  is  from  Mr.  William  Seager,  Norroy 
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King  of  Arms,  to  the  Archbishop's  Attorney  concerning  the  making 
of  new  banners  for  the  Archbishop.  The  date  is  9  August  1599  when 
another  invasion,  this  time  from  Ireland,  was  expected.  That  the 
banners  had  not  been  made  in  1588  is  no  surprise,  for  the  Spanish 
fleet  had  been  destroyed.  The  letter  refers  to  the  fact  that  the 
colours  of  the  Arms  had  been  changed.  There  are  two  references  to 
the  use  of  the  Arms:  first,  if  they  were  not  impaled  with  those  of  the 
See  of  Canterbury  they  could  be  mistaken  for  those  of  a  private 
gentleman,  and  secondly,  poor  workmanship  involving  a  wrong 
choice  of  material  could  result  in  damage  from  rain  .  .  .  they  'will 
not  abyde  one  shower  of  rain.'  The  first  of  these  two  references  is, 
at  root,  precisely  the  suggestion  that  I  am  advancing,  viz.,  with  the 
Arms  as  they  were,  a  mistake  could  be  made  in  the  field  of  battle. 
The  second  test  that  I  applied  was  based  on  the  assumption  that 
there  would  be  some  particular  reference  in  the  1588  Grant.  Both 
the  1577  and  the  1598  Grants  have  been  published  in  full,  but  the 
1588  has  not,  so  I  obtained  a  copy  of  it  from  Sir  Anthony  Wagner, 
Garter  Principal  King  of  Arms,  and  include  it  here  with  his 
permission.  I  should  add  that  he  has  not  given  any  sign  of  agreeing 
with  my  theory,  but  rather  to  the  contrary.  However,  the  1588 
Grant  includes  the  words:  'And  that  they  maye  vse  and  beare  the 
same  in  their  sheildes,  targettes,  swordes,  Cotes  of  Armes  penons, 
tentes,  pavilions,  ensignes.  .  .  .'  There  is  no  such  reference  in  either 
of  the  other  Grants  as  published.  While  these  words  may  well  appear 
in  the  Grants  of  other  people  who  may  be  involved  in  martial 
enterprises,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  so  far  as  Whitgift  is 
concerned,  they  appear  only  in  the  Grant  issued  at  a  time  when  he 
was  actively  mustering  troops  to  face  an  expected  invader  whose 
banners  could  be  confused  with  his  own  both  in  charge  and  in  colour. 
And,  as  has  been  suggested  on  p.  1 18,  the  opportunity  was  taken  to 
clear  up  any  doubts  about  the  Arms  of  the  See  of  Canterbury. 

3.     1598 

It  is  suggested  that  Whitgift  changed  his  Arms  in  1598  in  order 
to  introduce  a  fifth  bezant  to  denote  his  new  Hospital  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  for  the  poor  in  Croydon. 

The  1596  instruction  for  the  building  of  the  foregate  of  the  hospital 
included  a  drawing  of  Whitgift 's  Arms  in  keeping  with  the  1577 
Grant  (uncoloured) .    Lambeth  MS.  275  fo.  20. 

Assuming  that  the  present  foregate  is  a  careful  restoration  of  the 
original,  not  least  because  it  looks  a  careful  restoration,  and  prints  of 
the  eighteenth  century  are  in  keeping,  a  reason  has  to  be  found  for 
the  facts  that  not  only  are  the  Arms  which  appear  over  the  gateway 
the  Arms  of  the  See  of  Canterbury  alone,  not  impaling  Whitgift 's,  but 
also  an  instruction  to  display  'one  wth  tharmes  of  Woster  &  the  other 
what  else  is  thought  good,'  was  also  not  carried  out.  It  is  suggested 
that  between  the  1596  instruction,  and  the  1597  execution  (or 
possibly  1598),  Whitgift  decided  to  add  the  fifth  bezant.  The  new 
Arms  then  appear  in  the  carved  mantelpiece  in  his  Audience  Room 
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Fig.    1. — 1.    Arms   and   Crest   of   Michael   Murgatroyd,    1598    (p.    110). 

2.  Whitgift's  Arms  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,   1588  (pp.   101,   111). 

3.  Whitgift's  Arms  as  Private  Gentleman,  1588  (pp.  101,  111).  4.  Seal  of 
Whitgift's  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  1599  (p.  105).  5.  Sketch  of 
Arms,  dated  1584,  embossed  on  Whitgift's  own  Bibles  (pp.  99,  118). 
6.  Sketch  of  Whitgift's  Arms  in  Instructions  to  Builders,  1596  (p.  100). 
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in  1599,  and  on  his  Deed  of  Foundation,  on  the  Hospital  Seal,  and 
on  all  Deeds  and  Indentures  concerning  the  Croydon  property.  The 
fifth  bezant  appears  on  the  fountain  in  the  Great  Court  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  erected  in  the  time  of  Dr.  Thomas  Nevile,  a 
witness  of  the  Deed  of  Foundation;  and  on  the  mantelpiece  of  the 
drawing  room  in  the  Master's  Lodge  at  Trinity  College,  also  built 
in  Nevile's  time.  But  it  does  not  appear  in  any  seal  of  the  Prerogative 
Court  of  Canterbury,  or  any  official  Diocesan  MS.  that  I  can  find. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  further  that  in  thinking  of  his  new 
Hospital,  Whitgift  was  thinking  in  terms  of  his  Christian  Faith;  in 
choosing  the  verse  for  the  gateway  (Qui  dat  pauperi,  non  indigebit), 
he  chose  from  among  thirteen  possibles.  In  Lambeth  MS.  555, 
Whitgift  gives  a  written  description  of  his  Arms,  but  for  'bezants'  he 
substitutes  the  word  'talentis.'  This  could  imply  that  as  a  religious 
man  he  looked  on  his  Arms  as  having  symbolic  meaning,  with  the 
bezants  as  talents.  The  New  Testament  has  a  parable  of  the  Five 
Talents.  It  would  be  a  natural  development,  a  flowering  of  his  gifts, 
to  use  the  fifth  talent  to  denote  his  new  Foundation  for  the  Poor, 
the  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Croydon,  on  a  cross  which  itself 
tended  to  blossom  out. 
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APPENDIX  I 

1598  GRANT   OF   ARMS   TO   ARCHBISHOP  WHITGIFT'S   SERVANT, 
MICHAEL  MURGATROYD 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a  grant  of  arms  by  Garter  Dethick  and 
William  Camden,  Clarenceux,  in  1598  from  Vincent's  Old  Grants  2,  n.  329,  in 
the  College  of  Arms.  This  is  annotated  in  a  slightly  later  hand,  'Murgatoyd— 
given  in  imitation  of  Archbp  whitegiTt's]  armes,  to  which  Archbp  he  was  a 
servant.' 

.  .  .  Quum  vero  Michael  Murgatrod  honestissimo  loco  natus  filius  Gulielmi 
Murgatrod  &  Franciscae  vxoris  eius  filiae  Edwardi  Hippon  de  Fetherston 
in  Comitatu  Eboracensi,  bonis  Uteris  in  Academia  Cantabrigiensi 
innutritus  .  .  .  postea  Reuerendissimo  in  Christo  patri  Domino  Johanni 
Archiepiscopo  Cantuariensi  totius  Angliae  Primati  &  Metropolitano  ab 
epistolis  inde  eius  familiae  Censor  suis  Contrarotulator;  deinique  dispensator 
siue  Seneschallus  &  ad  Facultates  in  Alma  Curia  Cantuariensi  Commis- 
sarius  ...  In  Campo  argenteo  duas  Cruces  nigras  formatas  floridas  vtramque 
bizantinis  distinctam  notis  cum  aureo  Lucij  piscis  capite  resecto  in  Cantone 
nigro  .  .  .  Pro  Crista  autem  super  tortile  ex  suis  coloribus  dextrum  Leonis 
pedem  aureum  rubro  armatum  stringuentem  crucem  nigram  formatam 
floridam  &  fixam  quatuor  Bizantinis  interstinctam  cum  clamyde  rubra 
argento  duplicata  .  .  . 

A  trick  of  the  Arms  and  Crest  is  given  in  Fig.  1.1. 
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APPENDIX  II 
THE   1588  GRANT  OF  ARMS  TO  ARCHBISHOP  WHITGIFT1 

To  all  and  singuler  Nobles  and  gentills  to  whom  theis  presentes  shall  come 
Willm  Detheck  als  Garter  principall  king  of  Arms  of  England  and  cheif  Officer 
of  Armes  for  the  most  noble  Order  of  the  garter  dew  comendations  and 
greetinges.  Whereas  it  is  verie  expedient  and  of  auncient  custome  observed 
that  the  vertuous  and  the  valiant,  the  noble,  and  renowmed  persons,  in  all 
tymes  and  ages  should  be  honored  and  rewarded  and  the  remembrances  of 
them  continewed  and  preserued  whereunto  by  vertue  of  office  I  am 
respectiuely  to  take  notice  of  all  the  Estates,  Nobles,  and  gentillmen  bearing 
Arms,  generallie  within  the  Queenes  Majesty's  Dominions.  To  the  intent  that 
as  by  their  names  parentage,  estates,  and  degrees  during  lyfe,  they  haue  and 
enioye  the  same,  So  the  remembrances  of  them  sondrye  wayes  continewed 
and  taking  increase  in  their  children;  yssuez  and  posterities,  maye  be  knowen 
and  preserued  by  their  lawdable  ensignes  of  honor  most  necessarie  to  be  had 
and  vsed  in  all  vertuous  and  comendable  actes  of  gentilitie.  Pervsing 
therefore  the  auncient  recordes  and  registers  in  my  office  for  the  proofe  of  the 
Armes  used  by  the  most  reverend  and  honorable  John  Whitegyfte  Doctor  of 
Diuinitie  by  the  grace  of  God  now  Lord  Archbishopp  of  Canterburie 
Metropolitan  and  Primate  of  all  England:  whose  sheild  and  Cote  of  Arms 
then  vsed  and  exemplefied  in  my  office  by  my  late  predecesor  was  to  be 
reduced  vnto  the  verie  trew  and  auncient  sheild  of  Arms  appropriate  to  his 
name  and  kindred  rather  then  to  be  any  wayes  altered  in  matter  forme  or 
Coullors.  In  apparant  testimony  whereof  being  herevnto  solicited  and  by 
credible  report  informed  That  Henry  whitegifte  late  of  Grymsby  in  the 
counties  of  Lincolne  gentellman  deceased,  sonne  of  John  whitegifte  late  in  the 
countie  of  Yorke  gent  whose  former  sheild  and  aunciente  cote  of  Arms  was 
after  this  manner  most  auncientlie  declared  by  blazon  and  coullors  to  be 
exemplified  as  appearethe  depicted  in  this  Margent:  which  said  Henrye 
whitegifte  of  Grimsbie  gent  had  yssue  fower  Sonnes2  whose  names  ar 
following  viz  John  whitegifte  eldest  sonne  and  heire  now  Lord  Archbishop 
aforesaid  willm  whitegifte  second  Sonne  of  Curies  at  Claveringe  in  the  countie 
of  Essex  gent  George  whitegifte  third  sonne  and  Richard  whitegifte  fourthe 
sonne  all  yet  livinge  and3  three  daughters  Alice  A  A  [sic]  deceassed  without 
issue  And  for  as  muche  as  to  the  said  auncient  sheild  and  cote  of  Arms  there  is 
no  Creast  or  Cognizance  yet  knowen  to  be  heretofore  vsed  with  the  tyme  is 
growne  to  amore  generall  vse  In  respect  of  honor  and  gentilite  and  for  the 
publication  and  apparant  testimony  of  truthe  in  the  premisses  By  the 
aucthoritie  of  my  said  office  graunted  by  the  Queenes  most  excellent  Majestie 
vnder  the  greate  seale  of  England  in  this  behalf  and  generallie  for  all  causes 
and  matters  of  Armes  in  all  her  Majesty's  dominions  aforesaid  I  the  said 
Garter  Principall  king  of  Arms  haue  made  manifest,  declared,  graunted, 
confirmed,  and  by  blazon  exemplefied:  and  by  theis  presentes  do  manyfest, 
declare,  graunt,  confirme,  and  by  blazon  exemplefie:  First  vnto  the  said  most 
reuerend  and  honorable  John  Whitegifte  Lord  Archbishopp  aforesaid  the 
former  and  auncient  sheild  and  cote  of  Arms  viz4  Argent  a  Crosse  humette 
flore  deliz  Sables  with  fower  Beszantes  and  haue  impaled  therewith  the  ould 
and  vsuall  Armes  of  the  Sea  of  Canterburie  appertayning  to  his  honorable 
estate,  and  dignitie;  And  moreouer  vnto  the  foresaid  willm  whitegifte  George 
whitegi[fte]  and  Richard  whitegifte  gent,  aforesaid  brothers  vnto  the  said 
Lord  Archbishop  togeather  and  with  this  there  said  Arms  for  Creast  and 
Cognizance  uppon  a  helmett  with  mantells  the  legg  and  pawe  of  a  Lyon  Gules 

1  This  is  the  fair  copy  with  further  amendments  of  a  draft  dated  June  1588 
in  the  same  volume.  The  tricks  annexed  are  taken  from  the  former.  (A 
trick  of  the  Arms  and  Crest  is  given  in  Fig.  1.2  and  3). 

2  Altered  from :  'fower  Sonnes  yet  ly ving  and  three  daughters  deceased 
wythout  yssue  by  Anne  Dynewell  daughter  of  in  the  Countie  of 

3  Altered  from:  'one  daughter  named  Ales.' 

4  The  blazon  originally  in  French  thus:  'D'argent  vne  Croyx  humete  flore 
deliz  sables  a  quatre  Besantes.' 
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sett  in  a  crowne  gould  houlding  a  garland  or  chapletts  of  Lawrell  or  Bays 
proper,  as  more  plainely  appearethe  depicted  in  this  margent.  To  haue  and  to 
hould  the  said  Armes  vnto  the  said  reuerend  and  honorable  John  whitegifte 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterburie  togeathers  with  the  said  Arms  and  creast  vnto 
the  aforesaid  willm  whitegifte  of  Curies  at  Clavering  in  the  countie  of  Essex 
gent  and  to  George  whitegifte  and  Richard  whitegifte  gent  and  to  theyr 
yssues  and  posterities  of  Everie  of  them  lawfully  begotten  with  their  dew 
differences  for  euer;  And  that  they  maye  vse  and  beare  the  same  in  their 
sheildes,  targettes,  swordes,  Cotes  of  Armes  Penons,  tentes,  pavilions,  ensignes 
of  Armes,  seales  ringes  or  signettes  or  to  carue,  paint,  or  engraue  the  same  in 
stone,  marble,  wood,  Copper,  mettalls  vp[pon]  edifices,  buyldinges,  glasse 
windowes,  vtensills,  or  in  Churches  for  Tombes  and  monumentes  whatsoeuer, 
or  for  any  exercise,  vse,  or  cause  in  all  vertuous  Lawdable  and  accustomed 
manner  with  priviledges  that  to  gentry  belongethe  without  lett  chalenge 
or  inhibition  of  any  man  In  witnes  and  apparant  testimony  of  truthe  hereof 
&  for  that  the  remembrance  may  continew  and  endure  I  the  said  Garter 
Principall  king  of  Arms  haue  vnto  theis  letters  Patentes  subscribed  my  name 
and  fastened  the  Seale  of  my  ofice  indorzed  with  the  signett  of  my  Armes 
Yeuen  at  the  the  office  of  Arms  London  the  daie  of  July  the  yeare  of  or 

Saluation  after  the  Nativite  of  Christ  Jhesus  one  thowsand  fyve  hundred 
fowerscore  and  eight  and  of  the  happie  Reigne  of  or  Soueraigne  Ladie 
Elizabethe  by  the  grace  of  God  queene  of  England  France  and  Ireland 
defender  of  the  faithe  &c  xxxtie. 


APPENDIX  III 
MSS.  AND  CHARTERS  SEEN  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 
A.     MANUSCRIPTS  WITH  HERALDIC  TRICKING 

1.  Addendum  4966  jo.  57b. 

A  frontispiece  stuck  in  is  a  summons  to  attend  a  Painter-Stainers 
Company's  Court  of  Assistants,  as  follows:  'Sr  You  are  desired  to  appear 
at  Painter  Stainers  Hall,  on  Wednesday  being  the  12th  day  of  October 
by  ten  of  the  clock  in  the  Forenoon  at  a  Court  of  Assistants.  Timothy 
Raines.  Beadle.'  The  MS.  is  described  as  'A  Collection  of  Arms, 
coloured,  chiefly  granted  or  allowed  by  Sir  William  Segor,  principal 
King  of  Arms.'  The  catalogue  has  the  inked  entry  'made  by  S.  Waken.' 
(Timothy  Raines  was  Beadle  1700-1716.  The  only  Wednesday  12  Octo- 
ber entered  in  the  Company's  Minutes  Book  was  1709.  I  have  not 
found  the  name  S.  Waken  in  the  Company's  records.) 
The  Arms  of  'John  Whitgifte  Archbishope  of  Canterbury  1588.' 

2.  Harleian  1359  jo.  1086. 

'A  Book  in  4to,  thus  entituled,  "Guiftes  and  Confirmations  of  Coats 
and  Crests,  gathered  together  by  me,  John  Withie  1620."  '  There  is  the 
further  comment  that  although  all  the  Arms  are  tricked  by  Withie,  the 
writing  is  not  all  of  his  hand. 
As  Addendum  4966  fo.  57b,  but  not  coloured. 

Note:  Painter-Stainer's  Company's  Court  Minutes  for  1623-49,  in  the 
Guildhall.  MS.  5667/1  f.  96.  3  July  1634 :  'At  this  Court  order  was  given 
to  warne  in  these  men  to  take  upon  them  the  clothing  .  .  .'  There  follow 
nine  names  including  'John  Withie.'  Guildhall  MS.  5667/1  gives  a 
Minute  for  30  September  1634:  'At  this  Court  John  Withy  was  chosen 
to  be  out  of  his  Livery  and  to  wayt  his  yeare  as  a  livery  man  and  to 
serve  as  one  of  the  stewards  the  next  yeare.' 

MS.  5667/1  fo.  220  18  October  1647 :  'It  is  also  ordered  that  Mr.  Warden 
Withie  shall  pay  unto  Mr.  Willingham,  etc'  Mr.  Withie's  name  appears 
at  many  meetings  at  this  time. 

It  would  therefore  appear  that,  whatever  Mr.  Withie's  duties  were  in 
1620,  he  was  very  junior. 
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3.  Harleian  1422  fo.  94. 

'An  Heraldical  Book  in  fol.  whose  best  part  was  tricked  and  written 
by  Mr.  John  Gough  the  Paynter-Stayner,  being  not  only  his  Master- 
piece as  to  the  fineness,  beauty,  and  regularity  of  the  Tricking,  but  the 
best  in  that  kind  that  I  have  seen  here  or  elsewhere:  and  hath  also  been 
esteemed  as  the  best  Book  of  Tricking  by  divers  both  Heralds  and 
Painters,  who  had  formerly  seen  the  Book,  and  supposed  it  to  be  lost 
or  torn  to  pieces.' 
Arms  described  as  granted  by  Cooke  in  1588. 

4.  Harleian  1441  fo.  616. 

'An  Heraldical  Book  in  fol.  writting  tricked,  and  painted  by  divers 

hands,  wherein  are  contained  .  .  .' 

The  Arms  are  described  as  those  granted  in  1577. 

5.  Stowe  703  fo.  4b. 

'Paper;   fflOl.   xviith  Cent.      On  a  fly-leaf  at  the   beginning  is  the 
signature  "Wm  Most."    Folio.' 
'Whittguift  .  .  .  1577.' 

6.  Harleian  5847  /.  lb. 

The  lettering  appears  to  be  in  a  seventeenth-centurv  hand.  The  latest 
entry  is  for  Darnell,  1603. 

7.  Addendum  12,454/.  lb. 

'Deithickes  Giuftes.'    "Whitguift  .  .  .  1577.' 

8.  Addendum  4963  fo.  2. 

Collections  of  Arms  by  Samuel  Walker  'begun  in  1669  and  finished 

1671.' 

In   the   front   of  the   book   is   a   notice   summoning  to   the   Paynter- 

Stainers'   Court  of  Assistants  on  Wednesday,   5   October.      (This  is 

probably  the  week  before  the  notice  in  Addendum  4966  .  .  .  No.  1  above, 

viz.,  in  1709.  A  Meeting  was  also  held  on  Wednesday,  5  October,  1715.) 

Subject:  Visitation  of  Surrey  1623. 

(a)  See  of  Canterbury  impaling  Whitgift,  five  bezants:  mitre. 

(b)  Whitgift:  five  bezants;  an  incomplete  coronet,  paw,  and  wreath. 

9.  Harleian  1397  fo.  1336. 

Visitations  of  Surrey,  Cornwall,  and  Durham.  Written  in  Latin,  but 
containing  no  more  information  than  appears  in  Addendum  4963. 
Probably  seventeenth-century  hand. 

10.  Harleian  1542  fo.  Mb. 

The  date  1634  is  on  a  page  attached  to  the  flyleaf,  and  the  hand- 
writing supports  such  an  early  date.    Visitation  of  Essex. 

11.  Lansdowne  255  fo.  5a. 

A  volume  relating  chiefly  to  Heraldry,  but  interspersed  with  many 

historical  matters  .  .  . 

Legend:  'John  Whitgift  Bishop  of  Wo"  and  now  Archbp  of  Cant  1588.' 

The  first  page  of  the  first  folio  has  the  words,  'The  hand  of  Sir  Wm 

Dethick  Garter.' 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  is  the  only  MS.  of  tricking  which 

agrees  completely  with  the  1588  Grant.  All  the  others  have  errors  viz. — ■ 

(a)  five  bezants:  all  the  other  MSS. 

(b)  2nd   &   3rd   qtrs:    'or  on   a   cross   sable   etc'      Addendum   4966, 
Harleian  1359  &  1422. 

A  possible  explanation  is  that  Sir  Wm  Dethick's  MS.  is  actually  in  his 
hand,  and  contemporary,  whereas  the  other  MSS.,  being  of  a  much 
later  date,  and  looking  back  through  the  1598  grant,  have  confused 
them.  My  impression  is  that  these  other  MSS.  are  studies  by  painter- 
stainer  apprentices,  or  their  masterpieces  before  becoming  liverymen. 
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B.     SEALS  OF  THE  PREROGATIVE  COURT  OF  CANTERBURY 

Seals  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury  are  listed  on  p.  177  of  Birch's 
Catalogue  of  Seals. 

1.  No.  1295.    Harleian  Ch.  43  G  45.    A.D.  1589. 

2.  Additional  Charier  42,225.    A.D.  1593  April. 
Not  in  Birch's  list. 

3.  No.  1296.    Harleian  Ch.  53  H  21.    /!.£>.  1598. 

Arms:  See  of  Canterbury  impaling  Whitgift  four  bezants. 

4.  Additional  Charter  51,269.    ,4.1).  1599  2  Jan. 

Michael  Murgatroyd,  licence  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  'for 
my  father  and  mother  to  marry.' 
The  seal  is  imperfect. 

5.  No.  1297.    Harleian  Ch.  43  G.  47b.    A.D.  1600. 

A  reddish-brown  seal,  cracked  and  imperfect. 
The  Whitgift  half  of  the  Arms  show  four  bezants. 

6.  No.  1298.    Additional  Charter  1883.    A. D.  1603. 

The  upper  half  of  the  seal  is  perfect,  but  the  Arms  are  missing  from  the 
lower  half. 

7.  No.  1294.    Additional  Charter  6240.    A.D.  1602  25  May. 

The  Will  of  Dame  Margaret  Poulett  of  Sampford  Peverell,  Devon. 
Arms:  the  See  of  Canterbury  impaling  Whitgift,  with  four  bezants. 
See  Plate  11(6). 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  clear  that  although  the  counterseal  was  changed  from 
time  to  time,  the  face  of  the  seal  remained  constant,  the  form  of  Whitgift's 
personal  Arms  not  changing  even  after  the  1598  Grant.  This  suggests  that  the 
change  was  not  primarily  a  change  of  importance  for  the  Diocese  as  such. 

SEAL  B.M.  BIRCH  3016  LXXII.  60. 

The  seal  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Croydon. 

This  is  a  green  plaster  cast  which  was  bought  by  the  British  Museum  in  1885. 

The  design  follows  that  of  the  brass  impression  held  by  the  Solicitors  of  the 

Whitgift  Foundation  in  Croydon,  and  is  nearly  perfect,  although  the  details 

are  not  quite  so  sharp  as  are  those  of  the  brass  impression.    I  felt  it  possible 

that  this  seal  cast  was  taken  from  the  original  matrix  about  1884,  and  that 

the  matrix  has  not  been  returned  to  its  proper  place.    It  has  been  lost.    Arms: 

Whitgift,  on  a  cross  formee  fleurettee  five  bezants. 

Incorrectly,  the  Birch  Catalogue  refers  to  'four  bezants,'  whereas  the  plaster 

cast  has  plainly  five. 


C.     WAFER  SEALS  AFFIXED  TO  CORRESPONDENCE  IN  THE  B.M. 

A .      While  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

1.  Lansdowne  18/26  fo.  51.    5  February,  1573/4. 

Signed:  Jhon  Whitgyfte. 
Seal:  a  man's  head  in  profile. 

2.  Lansdowne  24/21  fo.  45.    15  February,  1576/7. 

Signed:  Jhon  Whitgifte. 

Seal:  a  part  is  missing,  but  the  whole  appears  to  be  an  angel  holding  a 

book. 
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B.  While  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

1.  Lansdowne  27  No.  72  jo.  158.    19  January,  1578. 
Signed:  Jo.  Wigorn. 

Seal :  on  a  cross  humette  fleurettee  four  bezants.  Above  the  shield,  the 
letters  'I.W.'    A  clear  impression. 

2.  Lansdowne  36/22.    24  October,  1582. 
Signed:  Jo.  Wigorn. 

Although  the  bezants  are  not  very  sharply  defined,  they  are  there. 
'I.W.'  surmounting.    A  good  seal. 

3.  Lansdowne  37 120.    11  February,  1582/3. 
Seal :  as  above,  but  a  perfect  specimen. 

4.  Lansdowne  38/70.    11  June,  1583. 
Signed:  Jo.  Wigorn. 

Seal :  lower  fragment  only. 

C.  While  Archbishop  oj  Canterbury. 

1.  Lansdowne  42/43.    29  May,  1584. 
Signed:  Jo.  Cantuar. 

Seal :  a  little  indistinct. 

2.  Lansdowne  42/44.    24  June,  1584. 

Seal:  See  of  Canterbury,  impaling  Whitgift:  on  a  cross  humette 
fleurettee  four  bezants.    Above  the  shield,  the  letters,  'I.C 

3.  Lansdowne  42/45.    30  June,  1584. 

Seal:  in  excellent  condition.    Design  as  C.2  above. 

4.  Lansdowne  42/49.    26  December,  1584. 

Seal:  damaged;  paper  covering  largely  removed.    Letters  'I.C  visible. 

5.  Lansdowne  57/76.    13  December,  1588. 

Seal:  damaged;  Whitgift  impalement  visible.    Letters  'I.C  lost. 

GRANTS  OF  ARMS  IN  MSS.  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 

1.  Stowe  1047  jj  265b  &  266. 

Grant  of  Arms  to  John  Whitgift,  22  January  40  Elizabeth  (1598). 

'in  scuto  argenteo  quinq  Byzantinos  super  crucem  formatam  floridam 

ex  nigro.' 

Catalogue  gives,   'Commonplace  Book  of  Francis  Thynne,   Lancaster 

Herald  (1602-1608).' 

2.  Stowe  676  jo.  124.    Grant  of  Arms  to  John  Whitgift. 
No  tricks,  only  blazons,  quoted  in  full  below. 

An°  40  Elize.  'in  scuto  agenteo  quinq  Byzantinos  super  Crucem  flori- 
dam ex  nigro.  Itee  avita  pro  crista  sup  Tortile  ex  suis  coloribs  Leonis 
pedem  avulsum  sanguincumq  ex  auro  armatum  Rubeo  cum  chlamide 
rubra  argento  duplicata.  Confirmed  by  Wm  Dethick  Garter  &  Wm 
Camdem  Clare  to  Jno  Whitgift  Archbp  Canterbury  the  22  Jan  1598.' 
Description  of  MS.:  'Docquets  of  patents  for  arms,  a  35  H  6  ad  45 
Eliz.'    XVIIIth  Cent. 

3.  Stowe  676  jo.  1256.    Grant  of  Arms  to  Michael  Murgatroyd. 

An°  40  Elize.  'in  campo  argenteo  duas  cruces  nigras  formatas  floridas 
utramq  Byzantins  distinctam  notis  pro  crista  sup  Tortiles  ex  suis 
coloribus  dextrum  Leonis  crucem  nigram  formata.  floridam  et  fixam  4 
Byzantins  interstinctam  cum  clamide  rubra  argent  duplicata. 
Confirmed  by  W.  Dethick  Garter  &  W.  Camden  Clar  to  Michael 
Murgatrod  2  Jan.  1598.' 
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4.  Stowe  676  fo.  132.    Grant  of  Arms  to  Michael  Murgatrod. 
An°  41  Elize.    Exactly  as  above. 

5.  Vincent's  Old  Grants  No.  2. 

The  1598  Grant  of  Arms  to  Michael  Murgatroyd  is  set  out  in  the 
Appendix  by  courtesy  of  Sir  Anthony  Wagner. 

B.M.  MS.  COLE:  ADDITIONAL  5804 :  fo.  1366 

This  MS.  concerns  the  Churches  of  Cambridgeshire,  and  is  a  collection  of  data 
by  'Wm  Cole  Coll:  Regal:  Cantab:  A.M.  1743.* 

fo.  136b  concerns  Clavering  in  Essex. 

'I  remember  to  have  seen  at  Mr.  Barlee's  House  wch  is  called  Curies,  in  a 

window  the  Arms  of  ArchBp  Whitgift:  wch  are  O.  on  a  Cross  fleury  B.  4  Bezants, 

according  to  ye  original  Patent  published  by  Stripe  in  ye  Appendix  p.  26  of  the 

Life  of  that  ArchBp  but  at  Curies  in  ye  window  of  ye  Kitchen  they  are  fairly 

blazoned  thus  A.  on  a  Cross  fleury  S.  5  Bezants:  Crest  a  Lion's  Paw  erected  & 

erased  O.  under  them  is  this  date  1607.' 

The  underlining  above  is  as  in  the  Cole  MS. 

MANNING,  Rev.  Owen,  S.T.B.  and  BRAY,  Wm.  F.S.A. 

History   and  Topography   of  the   County  of  Surrey,    XIII    (1847).      (In   B.M. 
North  Library,  Cracherode  Library  1  Tab.  1.6.    Binding  mark:  11.539.608.) 
The  Grangerised  edition  was  sought  .  .  .  there  were  some  pencilled  notes  but 
not  many.    Unreliable  for  Whitgift. 

MSS.  SEEN  IN  THE  PUBLIC  RECORD  OFFICE 

A.  MSS.  WITH  THE  SIGNATURE  AND  SEAL  OF  JOHN  WHITGIFT, 
BISHOP  OF  WORCESTER 

1.  SP12/118/11.    5  November,  1577. 

Signed:  Jo.  Wigorn. 

Arms:  On  a  cross  humette  fleurettee,  four  bezants,  surmounted  by  the 

initials  'IW.' 

The  seal,  which  is  impressed  with  a  thin  square  of  paper  over  wax,  is  in 

good  condition,  although  the  bezants  are  a  trifle  faint. 

2.  SP12/124/29.    10  June,  1578. 

Signed:  Jo.  Wigorn,  and  others. 

Arms:  as  SP12/1 18/11.    The  top  is  damaged,  and  the  initials  'IW'  are 

not  visible. 

The  seal  is  on  the  back  of  the  second  sheet,  and  is  not  very  clear. 

3.  SP12/156/29  (p.  79).    24  December,  1582. 

Signed:  Jo.  Wigorn. 

Arms:  as  SP12/1 18/11. 

The  seal  is  damaged  because  two  pages  were  stuck  together  at  some 

time. 

Note :  Whitgift  did  not  impale  the  Arms  of  Worcester  See. 

B.  MSS,  WITH  THE  SIGNATURE  AND  SEAL  OF  JOHN  WHITGIFT  AS 
ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY 

1.     SP12/174/2.    19  October,  1584.    Hampton  Court. 

Signed:  Jo.  Cantuar. 

Arms:  See  of  Canterbury,  impaling  Whitgift,  on  a  cross  humette 
fleurettee  four  bezants  surmounted  by  the  initials  'IC  Difficult  to 
decipher,  and  a  little  stained.  Seal  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.  Seal: 
1  in.  diam.    Shield:  0-65  in. +  0-8  in. 
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2.     SP12/212/41.    13  July,  1588. 

Signed:  Jo.  Cantuar. 

Arms:  as  in  SP12/174/2.    Good  condition. 

C.  MSS.  WITH  THE  SIGNATURE  OF  DR.  WHITGIFT  AS  MASTER  OF 
TRINITY  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE 

There  are  a  number  of  letters,  including  Whitgift's  signature  to  letters 
written  while  he  was  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    None  of  these 
has  a  seal,  but  in  each  his  signature  is:  Jhon  Whitgyfte. 
e.g.: 

SP12/73/26.    August  19,  1570. 

SP12/88/6.      June        3,  1572. 

SP12/88/9.      June        5,  1572. 

D.  SEALS  OF  THE  PREROGATIVE  COURT  OF  CANTERBURY 

1.  E  135/7/49.    London  10  November,  1591. 

Concerning  Willm  Carnesew  of  Cornwall. 

Only  fragments  of  this  seal  are  left,  but  there  is  sufficient  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  pall  of  Canterbury  to  be  visible;  and  of  Whitgift  for  there 
to  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  an  example  of  the  usual  Prerogative  Court 
seal — Whitgift  with  four  bezants. 

2.  C  108/196.    1593. 

Probate  of  Will. 

Although  the  seal  is  not  perfect,  the  shield  is  quite  clear.    Arms :  See  of 

Canterbury,  impaling  Whitgift  as  above. 

3.  SC13/F113.    Date  uncertain. 

The  shield  is  partly  missing,  but  there  is  sufficient  to  show  that  this  was 
a  seal  like  the  other  Prerogative  Court  seals. 

The  two  following  show  Whitgift  impaling  for  Canterbury  the  cross  with  the 
letters  ^  at  the  centre-point. 

4.  Wards  2/22B/1.    1588. 

The  last  Will  and  Testament  of  William  Moggridge.  The  Will  was 
drawn  up  the  4  May  1588.  The  date  of  Probate,  and  therefore  of  the 
attachment  of  the  Seal  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury  is  22 
November  1588  with  'Johannes  providentia  Divina  Cant  Archiepus 
fornis  Anglic  Primus  et  Metropolitanus.' 
See  Plate  11(a). 
E. 42/335  is  a  Commissary  General  Seal  of  1583. 

Only  a  small  fragment  of  Whitgift's  Arms  are  decipherable,  but  the  cross 

with  *  at  the  centre-point  is  quite  clear. 

Note  on  Prerogative  Court  Seals  1559-1588:  This  representation  of  the  Province 
of  Canterbury  by  the  device  usually  associated  with  the  Canterbury  Cathedral 
is  found  not  only  on  the  two  earliest  seals  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of 
Canterbury  during  Whitgift's  reign  that  I  have  found,  but  also  on  the  seals  of 
his  two  immediate  predecessors — Archbishop  Grindal  1575-83,  and  Arch- 
bishop Parker  1559-1575. 

Matthew  Parker,  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  impaled  the  Arms  usually 
associated  with  the  Cathedral  in 

B.M.  MS.  Lansdowne  15/36,  July  8,  1572. 

B.M.  MS.  Lansdowne  15/38  fo.  74b.    August  17,  1572. 

B.M.  Harl.  Ch.  75.  F27,  date  1563. 

(This  is  listed  as  Birch  1284.  Birch  describes,  'dexter,  Archdeaconry  of 
Canterbury,'  but  the  Seal  itself  has  'MATHEW  •  PARKER  •  DEI  • 
GRATIA  •  CANT  •  ARCHIEPE  •  SIGILLUM  •  CURIA  •  PREROGA- 
TIUM.' 
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B.M.  Add.  Ch.  5228.  Birch  No.  1287.  1564. 

B.M.  Harl.  Ch.  75.  F.  28.    Birch  No.  1288.  1567. 

B.M.  Harl.  Ch.  83.  C.  30.    Birch  No.  1290.  1571. 

B.M.  Add.  Ch.  18309.    Birch  No.  1291.  1572. 
These  last  five  seals  are  all  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  but  they 
impale,  not  the  Pall,  but  the  Arms  normally  assigned  to  the  Cathedral.    B.M. 
Harl.  Ch.  83.  C.30  is  signed  by  Laurence  Argall  on  behalf  of  Archbishop  Parker. 

Edmund  Grindal,  Whitgift's  immediate  predecessor,  shows  a  like  usage;  see 

B.M.  Add.  Ch.  28650.  1583  (listed  in  Index  Seals). 

B.M.  Add.  Ch.  23973.  1579  (listed  as  Birch  1293). 
Incidentally,  Cranmer  used  the  Cathedral  Arms  on  a  Seal  as  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  1540;  see  B.M.  Cotton  Ch.  X.13.    Birch  No.  1262. 

The  explanation  suggested  here  is  that  in  pre-Reformation  days  the  use  of  a 
Pall  may  have  been  significant  of  Papal  approval;  indeed  the  Archbishop  of 
York  also  used  the  Pall  at  one  time  as  in  B.M.  Cotton  Ch.  X.13.  (1540.) 
Parker,  who  had  changed  the  Arms  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  when 
he  was  Master,  because  of  the  implied  Roman  teaching  of  the  old  Arms,  also 
abandoned  the  use  of  the  Pall  on  becoming  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
reverted  to  the  Cathedral  Arms  which  Cranmer  used  in  1540.  Archbishop 
Sudbury  also  displayed  them  some  200  years  earlier,  see  B.M.  XL.4.  Birch 
No.  1225.  Grindal  seems  to  have  followed  Parker's  practice.  I  was  unable  to 
find  any  seal  or  impression  of  a  seal  used  by  either  Archbishop  Parker  or 
Archbishop  Grindal  with  a  pall  to  denote  the  See  of  Canterbury.  Whitgift, 
sometimes  accused  of  Papist  leanings,  made  the  change  back  to  the  pall.  In 
Lambeth  MS.  275  fo.  20,  of  1596,  the  words  'the  armes  of  the  Sie  of  Cant.'  are 
followed  by  'viz  the  Pall,'  implying  that  the  words  'the  armes  of  the  Sie  of 
Cant.'  did  not  of  themselves  necessarily  indicate  the  Pall.  The  like  implication 
may  be  seen  in  the  1588  Grant  in  Vincent's  Old  Grants,  where  the  blazon  of 
Whitgift's  Arms  is  followed  by  the  words :  'therewith  the  ould  and  usuall  Armes 
of  the  Sea  of  Canterbury.'  Indeed,  in  view  of  the  practice  of  Parker  and 
Grindal,  and  of  the  fact  that  a  Prerogative  Court  Seal  of  22  November  1588 
showed  the  Cross  with  £  at  the  centre-point,  these  words  may  have  been 
included  for  the  definite  purpose  of  resolving  any  doubt  concerning  the  correct 
charging  of  the  Arms  of  the  See.  Certainly  the  next  Prerogative  Court  Seal 
that  I  can  find  with  identifiable  charging,  viz.,  of  10  November  1591,  shows  the 
Pall,  as  do  all  the  later  ones  that  I  have  seen. 

Further,  Whitgift's  Monument  in  Croydon  Parish  Church  has  three  shields — 
one  with  his  Arms  impaled  with  the  See  of  Worcester,  one  with  the  Pall  for 
the  See  of  Canterbury,  and  the  other  with  the  Arms  usually  associated  with 
the  Cathedral.  My  explanation  is  that  during  the  previous  45  years,  at  least, 
people  who  were  adult  when  Whitgift  died  had  associated  the  latter  form  of 
Arms  with  the  Archbishopric  as  much  as,  more  recently,  they  had  associated 
the  Pall,  and  therefore  they  placed  both  forms  on  his  Monument. 

MSS.  AND  BOOKS  SEEN  IN  LAMBETH  PALACE  LIBRARY 

1.  **E  175  J ugge  1573  Bishop's  Version. 

The  Bible  in  five  volumes,  with  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and,  at 
the  end,  a  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms. 

These  volumes  were  for  Archbishop  Whitgift's  personal  use,  and  were 
embossed  with  his  Arms  and  those  of  the  See  of  Canterbury  on  the 
outside  of  the  front  and  back  covers.  The  Arms  were  coloured,  and 
bore  the  date  '1584.'  Whitgift  is  shown  as  Or,  on  a  cross  azure  fleurettee 
four  bezants  or. 
See  Fig.  1.5. 

2.  MS.  555  Codex  membranaccus,  in  duodecimo. 

'Nomina,  Insignia,  Etymologiae,  Insigniumque  Descriptiones  unius- 
cuj usque  Scuti  pertinentis  ad  singulum  Cantuariensem  Archiepiscopum 
tam  Anglice  quam  Latine,  a  Lanfranco  ad  Johannem  Moore,  pulcherrime 
scripta  et  depicta;  inchoata  tempore  J ohannis  Whitgift,  Archiepisscopi. ' 
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'No.  41. 

Etymologia : 

Germ:  Whitgift,  vere  Wytgifte. 

a  wyt:  i.  amplu'  vel  efficax  E 

gift :  i.  medicames  vel  amuletus 

A  perfett  medcin  or  preservative. 

Arma:  Portat  a  sinistra  Sedis  Cantuar: 

Quadrifarias  ex  Argento  e  Auro.  In  primo  quadro  &  postremo 
Cruce  Formata  florida,  de  Nigro,  Talentis  quatuor  decoratum. 
In  secundo  &  tertio,  eandem  Crucem  Caerulea.  cii  totide 
Taletis.' 

Comment:  The  mitre  has  light  blue,  red,  and  dark  blue  jewels. 

The  use  of  the  word  'talentis'  for  bezants  in  a  book  begun  by  Whitgift  is 
interesting,  for  it  does  not  appear  elsewhere  in  reference  to  the  charges 
on  his  Arms.  It  suggested  to  the  present  writer  that  when  Whitgift 
added  the  fifth  bezant  to  his  Arms  in  1598,  he  may  have  been  thinking 
of  the  parable  of  the  Five  Talents,  the  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in 
Croydon  being  his  fifth  and  new  Talent. 

On  the  page  opposite  the  Etymologia  is  the  only  contemporary  coloured 
representation  of  Whitgift's  quartered  Arms  that  I  have  been  able  to 
find.    They  do  not  appear  to  have  been  used  at  any  time. 

3.  MS.  1310.  A  chronological  list  of  the  registers  of  Wills  proved  in  the 
Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  made  for  Richard  Argall,  arm.,  registrar, 
1584,  with  additions  to  1588. 

The  name  of  each  register  is  stated  and  its  date  of  commencement.  The 
list  begins  with  the  March  Register,  1401,  but  another  hand  has  added 
the  Rous  Register,  1384.  The  margins  contain  the  arms  in  colour  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  from  Arundel  to  Whitgift. 

Whitgift's  Arms  are :  Or,  on  a  cross  azure  fleurettee  four  bezants  or. 
On  the  same  page  is  a  list  of  Registrars  of  Whitgift's  day. 

4.  MS.  275.  The  Constitutions  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  together 
with  the  Reverend  Samuell  Finch's  Accounts  Book,  and  some  letters. 

(a)  From  fo.  19  ...  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  S.  Finch  to  Mr.  Wormall: 
'Beside  this,  you  shall  receave  of  this  bearer  a  paterne  of  the 
hospitall-gate  from  the  Free  Masons ;  and  by  this  paterne,  vewe  may 
be  taken,  where  his  Gr.  armes  shall  be  placed,  and  where  the 
dedication  S.  TRINITATI.  There  is  space  one  eache  side  for 
VINCIT  QUI.  .  .  .  PATITUR,  &c.  And  for  a  enteringe  stone  of 
eache  side,  one  with  the  armes  of  Woster,  and  the  other  what  else 
is  thought  good.  .  .  .    Croydon  this  vii  of  Marche  1596.' 

(b)  fo.  20.  'A°  1596.  For  the  foregate  of  the  Hospitall  at  Croidon.  The 
Armes  over  the  door  must  be  without  helmet  and  mantelling  & 
must  be  the  armes  of  the  Sie  of  Cant.  viz.  the  Pall,  in  pale  with  the 
now  L.  Archb.  armes,  &  the  yeare  of  the  Lorde  under  viz.  1597. 
Over  the  saide  Armes  a  free  stone  square  with  these  words  in  great 
letters  viz., 

Summae  Trinitati 
Sacr: 
On  the  bare  places  over  the  gate  called  I  think  the  ashler  a  sentence 
in  like  great  letters  to  be  writen  such  as  my  L.  grace  shall  thinke 
meete  to  some  suche  effecte  as  is  here  underwriten  in  some  of  these 
following. 

The  right  Armes  of  the  nowe  Lord  Archebishopp 
of  Canterbury  wth  the  sie  impaled./ 
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Ei  qui  dat  pauperi,  non  erit  egestus.    Prov.  29.  27. 

Ne  claudus  manum  a  fratre  egens.    Deuter.  15.  7. 

Hilarem  datorem  diligit  Deus.  2.    Cor.  9.  7. 

Beatus  qui  attendit  ad  pauperem.    Psal.  41.  1. 

Quod  minimo  fratrum  meorum,  fecistis  mini.    Matth.  25.  40. 

Qui  dat  pauperi,  foeneratur  domino. 

psal.  40.        beatus  qui  intelligit  super  egenum,  et  paupereim. 

probs.  14.     Qui  miseretur  pauperi,  beatus  erit. 

honorat  Dominum  qui  miseretur  pauperis, 
probs.  19.  foeneratur  Domino  qui  miseretur  pauperis, 
probs.  28.  +  Qui  dat  pauperi  non  indigebit. 

Qui  despicit  deprecantem,  sustinebit  penuriam. 
Luk.  11.        Date  eleemosynam  et  ecce  omnia  munda  sunt  vobis. 

[Note :  the  +  marked  before  the  words  'Qui  dat .  .  .'  could  be  in  Whitgift's 
own  hand,  indicating  his  choice  of  a  verse  from  among  those  submitted 
to  him.] 

ffor  the  foregate  of  the  hospitall  at  Croydon./ 

The  Armes  over  the  Doore  must  be  wthout  Helmet  and  Mantelling,  and 
must  be  the  Armes  of  the  Sie  of  Canterburie,  viz :  the  Pall  in  pale  wth  the 
nowe  Lo:  Archebishopp's  Armes,  and  the  yeare  of  the  Lord  under  them, 
viz.:  1597.' 

See  Fig.  1.6. 

Comment:  It  was  MS.  275  which  first  made  me  think  that  the  fifth  bezant, 
added  as  a  charge  in  the  1598  Grant  of  Arms,  was  intended  to  represent 
Whitgift's  new  Hospital  in  Croydon. 

First,  despite  the  instructions  in  Mr.  Finch's  letter  of  7  March  1596  (fo.  19),  the 
only  Arms  over  the  entrance  gateway  are  those  of  the  See  of  Canterbury,  viz., 
the  pall,  with  a  cross,  and  with  a  mitre  above.  Although  the  gateway  has  been 
restored,  the  restoration  appears  to  have  been  a  very  careful  one,  and  there  is 
no  sign  of  there  ever  having  been  three  shields,  or  even  one  of  Whitgift  himself. 

Secondly,  bearing  in  mind  the  date  of  Finch's  instruction,  viz.,  1596;  the  date 
of  the  hospital  building,  viz.,  1597;  and  the  date  of  the  new  Grant  of  Arms,  viz., 
22  January  1598,  it  seems  possible  that  the  Archbishop  had  further  thoughts 
about  the  charges  on  his  Arms,  and  that,  in  accordance  with  an  oral  instruction, 
the  building  continued  with  the  Arms  of  the  See  only,  while  he  took  out  a  new 
Grant  ...  to  incorporate  a  fifth  bezant  for  his  Hospital.  Such  changes  were 
probably  not  unknown  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  for  Shakespeare 
makes  Othello  say:  'But  our  new  heraldrv  is  .  .  .  hands,  not  hearts.'  (Othello, 
Act  III,  Sc.  4.) 

Thirdly,  in  support  of  the  suggestion  that  the  fifth  bezant  was  intended  to 
denote  Whitgift's  giving  to  the  poor,  there  is  the  fact  that  Lambeth  MS.  555 
was  begun  in  the  time  of  Whitgift,  and  that  the  word  used  there  for  'bezants' 
is  'talentis.'  Whitgift's  writings  are  full  of  scriptural  allusions,  and  the  text 
'Qui  dat  pauperi,  non  indigebit'  was  chosen  from  thirteen  biblical  texts.  It  is 
therefore  permissible  to  suppose  that  in  thinking  of  his  Arms,  he  thought 
scripturally,  and  thus  of  the  parable  of  the  Five  Talents.  If  this  were  so,  the 
five  talents  could  well  be:  God,  the  Queen,  the  Church,  Education,  and,  fifthly, 
the  Poor. 

Incidentally,  Whitgift  appears  to  have  been  interested  in  heraldry,  for  in  MS. 
1310  his  Registrar  made  a  list  of  registers  up  to  '1584,  with  additions  to  1588,' 
and  added  coloured  Arms  of  the  Archbishops.  And  on  2  January  1598  (vide 
B.M.  MSS.  Stowe  676  ff  125b  and  132),  Whitgift's  secretary,  Michael 
Murgatroyd,  took  out  a  Grant  of  Arms  which  included  some  elements  also 
found  in  Whitgift's  own.  (Also  see  Appendix  I,  with  extract  and  tricking  from 
Vincent's  Old  Grants  2.) 
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5.  Letter  72  in  a  bundle  of  letters  concerning  the  mustering  of  clergy  forces 
is  from  Mr.  (later  Sir)  William  Segar,  Norroy  King  of  Arms,  concerning 
the  making  of  new  banners.  The  letter,  which  is  dealt  with  again  in  the 
section  dealing  with  Whitgift's  reasons  for  changing  his  Arms,  sets  out 
the  reasons  for  requiring  new  material,  viz.,  the  change  in  the  colours 
of  Whitgift's  Arms;  the  quantities,  nearly  eight  yards  in  all;  the  effect 
of  rain  on  the  materials;  a  reference  to  poor  workmanship  which  is 
called  an  abuse;  and  a  comment  on  impaling  the  Arms  with  those  of  the 
See  of  Canterbury. 

Mr.  Segar  wrote  one  sentence  of  considerable  interest,  viz.,  'Touching 
the  Marshalling  of  the  Armes  .  .  .  they  are  to  be  empaled  wth  the  Armes 
of  the  Sea,  otherwise,  in  the  field  they  maye  be  reputed  but  as  a  private 
gentlemans.'  This  letter  was  written  less  than  seven  weeks  after  Segar 
had  witnessed  Whitgift's  signature  on  his  Foundation  Deed  of  25  June 
1599.  In  this  Deed  it  will  be  noted  that  Whitgift  had  ordained  that  the 
Seal  of  the  Croydon  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Trinity  include  his  Arms ;  but 
the  Arms  used  were  without  impalement  or  mitre:  thus  they  could  'be 
reputed  but  as  a  private  gentlemans.'  That  this  was  not  the  intention 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Whitgift's  Hospital  was,  and  always  has  been, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury.  In  1619 
Archbishop  George  Abbott  founded  the  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at 
Guildford,  using  the  Croydon  Hospital  as  a  model;  its  Charter  was 
granted  on  20  June  1622,  when  Sir  William  Segar  was  Garter.  Indeed, 
he  attended  Archbishop  Abbott's  funeral  on  3  September  1633.  The 
Seal  of  the  Guildford  Hospital  shows  Abbott's  Arms  impaled  with  those 
of  the  See  of  Canterbury,  and  surmounted  by  the  mitre.  (Surrey  Arch. 
Coll.,  Vol.  Ill,  1865,  256.)  The  1599  letter  could  give  support  to  the  view 
that  Sir  William  Segar  saw  the  Foundations  at  Croydon  and  at  Guildford 
not  as  the  works  of  private  gentlemen  but  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

The  letter  is  quoted  in  full  by  kind  permission  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  the  Trustees  of  the  Lambeth  Palace  Library. 

'Lrs  from  the  .  .  .  Archb.  about  musteringe  Clergie  forces.  69.'  (A  bundle 
bought  at  Sotheby's,  October  1963.) 

Letter  72. 

'Sir,  A  Gent  of  my  Lords  Grace,  hath  brought  me  his  Lps  Ensigne,  and 
Banners  to  be  reformed,  wch  cannot  be  done  wthoute  newe  silke,  for 
having  altered  his  Coat  of  Armes,  from  gould,  and  Azure,  to  silver  and 
sable,  his  Coullors  in  the  silkework  must  be  white,  and  black.  The  pcells 
whereof  by  the  workeman  required,  I  have  underwritten.  Touching  the 
Marshalling  of  the  Armes  in  th'ensigne,  Guyhome,  and  Trumpett 
banner,  they  are  to  be  empaled  wth  the  Armes  of  the  Sea,  otherwise,  in 
the  field  they  maye  be  reputed  but  as  a  private  gentlemans.  And 
verylie  I  hould,  that  my  Lords  grace  should  not  beare  his  Armes  at  any 
tyme,  but  empaled  with  the  Sea/Moreover,  they  are  to  be  wrought  in 
oyle  upon  the  silke,  to  endure  the  weather,  wheras  theis  are  wrought  in 
Syze,  and  will  not  abyde  one  shower  of  rayne,  Wherin  his  Lp  was 
abused  by  the  workeman.  I  praye  yo  send  mee  worde  what  shalbe  done 
therein,  and  I  will  see  it  speedylie  pformed.  And  so  I  humblye  commend 
mee  unto  you  this  ixth  of  August  a°  1599 

Yor  wps  poore  freind 
W  Segar  Norroy. 
Tow  ells  and  a  quarter  of  Taffata 
Sarceness  white  for  the  ensigne 
A  yeard  and  half  a  quarter  of  black 
damaske,  and  a  yeard  and  half  a  quarter 
of  white  damaske  for  the  Trumpett 
Three  quarters  of  a  yeard  of  black 
Damaske,  and  as  muche  of  white  for 
the  Guydon. 
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Half  a  yeard,  and  half  a  quarter 
of  redd  Damaske,  for  St.  Georges 
Cross  in  the  head  of  the  Guydon. 


Obverse  side  .  .  . 

'To  his  worshipfull  freind  Mr  Segar 
Mr.  Aleworthe  esquire  Norric 

Croydon.  (Seal  damaged)' 


ILLUMINATIONS,  MATRIX,  AND  IMPRESSIONS  OF  SEALS  OF  ABP 
WHITGIFT  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  THE  WHITGIFT  FOUNDATION 

(seen  by  courtesy  of  Mr.  Leonard  Green) 

1.  The  Foundation  Deed  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Trinity 

25  June,  41  Eliz.  1599. 

In  this  Foundation  Deed,  Archbishop  Whitgift  ordains  that  the 
Hospital  shall  be  a  body  corporate,  capable  of  holding  property,  not 
exceeding  the  value  of  £200  by  the  year,  and  shall  enjoy  a  common  seal, 
engraved  with  the  history  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  and  a  scutcheon  of  the 
arms  of  the  said  John  Whitgift,  and  circumscribed  with  the  words, 
'Sigillum  Hospitalis  Sanctae  Trinitatis  in  Villa  de  Croydon,'  and  shall  be 
able  to  plead  and  be  impleaded  in  any  court  of  law. 
The  Deed  is  illuminated  in  colour  as  follows: 

(a)  A  coloured  illumination  of  Whitgift  seated  at  a  table  with  a  closed 
book  in  his  hand,  and  at  the  base  a  shield  with  the  Arms  as  in 
Ducarel.    The  colouring  is  good. 

Arms:  Whitgift:  argent,   on   a   cross   formee   fleurettee   sable  five 
bezants  or. 

(b)  The  Arms  of  the  See  of  Canterbury  in  colour,  viz.,  the  pall  and  cross. 

(c)  The  Royal  Arms  in  colour. 

(d)  The  Arms  of  the  See  of  Canterbury  with  Whitgift  impaled,  viz., 
argent,  on  a  cross  formee  fleurettee  sable  five  bezants  or. 

(e)  The  Seal  of  the  Hospital  in  line,  tinted  a  brick  red,  viz.,  a  tint 
resembling  that  that  the  Seal  would  have  when  in  wax.  Being  mono- 
chrome, the  Arms  are  On  a  cross  formee  fleurettee  five  bezants. 
This  illumination  is  exactly  like  Fig.  3  in  Ducarel's  Appendix,  both 
in  detail  and  in  size. 

(/)  Archbishop  Whitgift's  Seal.  This,  the  only  specimen  of  this 
particular  seal,  is  damaged ;  the  lower  part  and  the  sides  are  missing, 
while  the  remaining  part  is  broken  in  two  pieces.  Arms:  See  of 
Canterbury  impaling  Whitgift.  The  upper  part  of  the  Canterbury 
pall  and  cross  remain,  and  are  clear.  Of  the  Whitgift  side,  the 
bezants  on  the  three  upper  shafts  are  quite  clear,  as  is  the  central 
one.  The  seal  breaks  on  the  bezant  on  the  lowest  shaft.  Arms :  On  a 
cross  formee  fleurettee  five  bezants. 

Although  the  Seal  is  damaged,  the  pieces  which  exist  are  exactly  as 
in  Ducaret's  Appendix. 

{g)  Counterseal  in  perfect  condition.  Arms:  See  of  Canterbury  impaling 
Whitgift  On  a  cross  formee  fleurettee  five  bezants,  surmounted  by 
the  letters  'I.C 

2.  A  Brass  Impression  of  the  Hospital  Seal  .  .  .  probable  date,  1599. 

A  Brass  Impression  of  the  Hospital  Seal  was  found  in  the  Deed  Box;  it 
has  been  brazed  on  to  a  metal  plate.  It  is  of  the  same  size  as  Ducarel's 
drawing,  viz.,  3-2  inches  by  2-0  inches,  but  much  more  elaborate  in  detail, 
and  differing  from  both  Ducarel's  drawing  and  the  illumination  on  the 
Deed  in  a  number  of  details.    Mr.  John  Charlton  examined  it  carefully. 
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and  considered  that  it  was  an  early  one.  Save  for  one  scar,  it  is  in  perfect 
condition;  the  scar  is  a  dent  about  0-1  inch  long  in  the  space  between 
the  dogs'  heads  and  the  balcony.  It  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  work  in  its 
own  right,  and  illustrative  of  customs  of  Elizabethan  times.  As  in 
Ducarel's  drawing,  the  Arms  are  those  of  Whitgift:  On  a  cross  formee 
fleurett^e  five  bezants. 

Chief  among  the  differences  between  the  brass  impression  and  the 
tricking  on  Deed  are  the  following: 

(a)  tricking:        the  wording   around   the   shield   is   arranged   so   that 

'sanctae'  is  on  one  side,  and  'Trinitatis'  on  the  other, 
impression:  the  "T  of  'Trinitatis'  is  on  the  same  side  as  'sanctae.' 

(b)  tricking:        sequence  of  decoration  on  the  balcony   (1)   leopard's 

head,  (2)  cinquefoil  is  as  follows:  1.2.1.2.1.2.1.2. 
impression:  the  sequence  is:  2.1.2.1.1.2.1.2. 

(c)  tricking:        capitals  of  pillars:  the  letter  'W.' 
impression:  capitals  of  pillars:  a  rampant  animal,  ?  lion. 

(d)  tricking:        plain  table  cloth,  pillars,  cutlery,  dresses, 
impression:   items   are   more   detailed   and   decorative,   e.g.   table- 
cloth shows  turkey-work. 

Note:  The  original  matrix  has  been  lost;  the  matrix,  alleged  to  be 
original,  in  the  Croydon  Public  Library  is  much  smaller  than  any  of  the 
old  impressions  of  the  Hospital  Seal  on  any  document. 

3.     Deeds  with  impressions  of  the  Hospital  Seal 

(a)  An  Indenture  dated  22  August  41  Eliz.  1599. 

This  is  No.  414  in  C.  G.  Paget's  'Abstracts  of  the  Ancient  Muniments 
of  the  Whitgift  Foundation  Croydon,'  and  was  in  Box  10.  It  bears 
the  number  209. 

The  top  left  part  of  the  seal  is  missing,  as  is  the  part  with  the  shield. 
This  indenture  also  carries  the  Archbishop's  seal. 

(b)  Counterpart  dated  13  March  1599/1600  of  Indenture  No.  417  in 
Paget.  The  Counterpart  is  No.  418  in  Paget,  was  found  in  Box  10, 
and  bears  the  number  211.  The  seal  is,  as  are  they  all,  in  a  dull  red 
wax.    The  impression  is  a  very  good  one,  in  good  condition. 

The  Archbishop's  seal  was  also  used. 

(c)  Another  Counterpart  dated  13  March  1599/1600  of  Identure  No.  417 
in  Paget.  The  Counterpart  is  Paget  No.  419,  was  found  in  Box  10, 
and  bears  the  number  214.  The  seals  are  those  of  the  Hospital,  with 
Phyllyp  Jinkyns  as  Warden,  and  the  Archbishop's  brother  George 
and  nephew  John  as  Trustees.  The  Hospital  Seal  is  one  of  the  best. 
The  Arms  are  quite  clear,  and  in  accordance  with  the  brass 
impression  found  in  the  Deed  Box. 

(d)  An  Indenture  dated  13  January  1601/2. 
This  is  Paget  No.  420. 

It  was  in  Box  12,  and  is  No.  138. 

Signed  and  sealed  by  George  Whytgyft  and  Robert  Foster,  Warden. 
The  Warden's  seal  was  damaged,  but  measurements  taken  tally 
with  measurements  of  the  brass  impression,  e.g.  width  of  balcony, 
39  mm. ;  lower  right-hand  corner  of  balcony  to  Lazarus's  left  foot 
toes,  36  mm. 

(e)  An  Indenture  dated  25  March  1603/4. 
This  is  Paget  No.  114. 

It  was  in  Box  25,  and  is  No.  322. 

Signed  and  sealed  by  Robert  Foster,  Warden. 

Only  the  upper  half  of  the  seal  remains,  but  it  tallies  with  the  brass 

impression  both  in  detail  and  in  size.    The  following  measurements 

were  made,  viz.,  across  the  balcony,  39  mm.,  from  the  top  of  the 

canopy  to  the  balcony,  28  mm. 
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(/)    A  Deed  Poll  dated  7  May  2  Ja.  1604. 

This  is  Paget  No.  334.     It  is  the  appointment  of  Samuell  ffynche, 

Vicar  of  Croydon,  as  the  Hospital's  attorney  to  receive  some  property 

from  William  Whitgifte  of  Clavering,  Essex. 

It  was  in  Box  15,  and  is  No.  195. 

Signed  and  sealed  by  Robert  Foster,  Warden. 

This  impression  is  the  best  of  all  found;  the  only  parts  missing  are 

the  letters  'T-R'  at  the  top  of  the  seal,  and  the  letter  'N'  and  a  tip 

of  the  corner  of  Whitgift's  shield  at  the  bottom.    There  is  a  very 

slight  blurring  of  the  left  side  of  the  balcony.    The  measurements 

tally  with  those  of  the  brass  impression  as  before,  as  do  all  the 

details. 

These  six  impressions  of  the  Seal  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
tallying  with  the  brass  impression,  show  beyond  dispute  that  the 
Archbishop's  Arms,  as  used  by  the  Hospital,  were  always  On  a  cross 
formee  fleurettee  five  bezants.  On  this  Seal  Whitgift's  Arms  were  not 
impaled  with  those  of  the  See  of  Canterbury. 

4.     Deeds  with  impressions  of  Archbishop  John  Whitgift's  Seals 

(a)  Deed  Poll,  dated  13  February  Eliz.  37.    (1595.) 

This  appears  to  be  Paget  No.  28.   The  Archbishop  appoints  Samuell 

ffynche,  Michael  Murgatroyd,  and  Phillip  Jenkyns,  to  take  liver}' 

and  seisin  of  a  house  called  Checker.    Found  in  Box  14.    No.  175. 

Signed:  Jo.  Cantuar. 

Seal :  Canterbury  impaling  Whitgift,  showing  four  bezants. 

This   is   the   only   seal   that   I   have   found   among   the   Whitgift 

Foundation's  Deeds  of  a  date  earlier  than  the  1598  Grant  of  Arms, 

and  it  is  the  only  one  with  four  bezants,  in  accordance  with  the  1588 

Grant,  which  was  operative  at  the  date  of  this  Deed  Poll. 

(b)  Indenture,  dated  22  August  Eliz.  41.    1599. 

This  is  Paget  No.  415  or  416  (both  are  counterparts).    It  was  found 

in  Box  10,  and  is  therefore  either  No.  213,  or  363. 

Marked  'Reg.  Fol.  3.  Sched.  No.  3.'   A  tripartite  agreement  between 

the  Archbishop,  George  Whitgift,  John  Whitgift  (son  of  William), 

as  Trustees,  and  the  Warden  and  Poor  of  the  Hospital. 

Signed  and  sealed  by  the  Archbishop,  George  Whitgift,  and  John 

Whitegift.      Incidentally,    George's   handwriting  is   typical  of   the 

sixteenth  century,  and  John's  of  the  seventeenth,  and  this  shows 

especially  with  the  letter  'h'  and  'y'  for  'i.' 

Arms:  a  good,  clear  seal;  the  shield  measured  17  mm.  across  and 

19  mm.  down,  and  is  surmounted  by  the  letters  'I.C 

See  of  Canterbury  impaling  Whitgift  with  five  bezants. 

(c)  An  Indenture  dated  22  August  41  Eliz.  1599. 
This  Indenture  bears  the  Hospital  Seal  as  well. 

Arms:  as  4(b).      See  of  Canterbury  impaling   Whitgift   with   five 
bezants. 

(d)  A  Deed  Poll  dated  12  December  42  Eliz.  1599. 
This  is  Paget  No.  178.    Found  in  Box  17.   No.  220. 
Signed  and  sealed  by  the  Archbishop. 

Arms:  See  of  Canterbury  impaling  Whitgift  with  five  bezants. 

(e)  A  Deed  Poll  dated  10  March  Eliz.  42  1599/1600. 
This  is  Paget  No.  197.    Found  in  Box  8.    No.  79. 

Signed  and  sealed  by  the  Archbishop.    Arms  as  in  4(d)  above. 
These  two  Deed  Polls  are  the  only  instances  I  have  found  of  a 
straight-sided  cross  with  five  bezants  from  the  Archbishop's  life- 
time.   They  are  clearly  impressions  from  the  same  signet. 
(/)    An  Indenture  dated  13  March  1599/1600. 

This  is  Paget  No.  417.    Found  in  Box  10.    No.  210. 

Signed  and  sealed  bv  the  Archbishop  and  the  Trustees,  George  and 

John  Whitgift. 

Arms:  See  of  Canterbury  impaling  Whitgift  with  five  bezants. 
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(g)   An  Indenture  dated  13  March  1599/1600,  counterpart  of  (/). 
This  is  Paget  No.  418.    Found  in  Box  10.    No.  211. 
Arms  of  Archbishop  as  in  (b)  and  (/)  above. 

(k)   Counterpart  of  an  Indenture  dated  12  January  44  Eliz.  1601/2. 
This  is  Paget  No.  421.    Found  in  Box  12.    No.  139. 
Signed  and  sealed  by  the  Archbishop  and  the  Warden,   but  the 
Hospital's  seal  has  been  broken  off  and  lost. 

Arms:  The  Archbishop's  Arms  appear  to  be  as  in  4(b)  above,  but  the 
seal  is  not  in  good  condition. 

(i)    Counterpart  of  Indenture  dated  20  January  44  Eliz.  1601/2. 
This  appears  to  be  Paget  No.  422. 
Signed  by  the  Archbishop  and  George  Whitgift. 
The  Archbishop's  seal  is  badly  damaged. 

(;')    Deed  Poll  dated  7  December  Eliz.  45.  1602. 
Paget  No.  294.    Found  in  Box  1.    No.  2. 
Signed  and  sealed  by  the  Archbishop. 
The  details  of  the  seal  are  not  very  clear. 

5.  Seals  of  William  Whitgift,  second  son  of  Henry  Whitgift 
The  seal  of  William  Whitgift  is  attached  to  two  deeds. 

(a)  An  Indenture  dated  7  May  2  James  1604.    See  3(f). 
This  is  Paget  No.  332.    Found  in  Box  15.    No.  197. 

William  Whitgifte  and  Margaret  his  wife  give  to  the  Hospital  three 

houses  which  the  Archbishop  would  have  made  over  to  them  had 

he  not  died. 

Signed  and  sealed  by  William  Whitgifte. 

Arms:  On  a  cross  humette  fleurettee  four  bezants,  and  a  crescent 

at  the  centre  point  of  the  cross.    Size:  6  mm.  by  7  mm. 

(b)  A  Bond  dated  7  May  2  James  1604. 

This  is  Paget  No.  333.    Found  in  Box  15.    No.  196. 

William  Whitgift  is  bound  over  in  the  sum  of  ^100  to  see  that  his 

wife  Margaret  does  not  interfere  with  the  Warden  and  Poor  in  their 

possession  of  the  foregoing  property. 

Signed  and  sealed  by  William  Whitgift. 

Arms:  as  in  (a)  above. 

These  two  impressions  are  clearly  from  the  same  signet,  but  they  are 
interesting,  for  they  could  imply  that  the  undifferenced  Arms  were 
those  of  Henry  Whitgift  before  they  were  the  Archbishop's.  According 
to  Fox-Davies,  the  crescent  was  used  as  a  mark  of  difference  for  a 
second  son. 

6.  Seals  of  George  Whitgift,  third  surviving  son  of  Henry  Whitgift 

George  Whitgift  was  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Hospital.  (There  was 
another  son,  between  William  and  George,  Phillip  by  name,  but  he  died 
in  Grimsby  at  the  age  of  12  years.) 

(a)  An  Indenture  dated  22  August  Eliz.  41.  1599. 
Found  in  Box  10.    See  4(b)  above. 

(b)  An  Indenture  dated  13  March  1599/1600. 
Found  in  Box  10.    See  4(f)  above. 

(c)  Counterpart  to  an  Indenture  dated  13  March  1599/1600. 
Found  in  Box  10.    See  3(c)  above. 

(d)  Counterpart  of  an  Indenture  dated  12  January  44  Eliz.  1601/2. 
Found  in  Box  12.    See  4(i)  above. 

(e)  An  Indenture  dated  13  January  1601/2. 
In  Box  12.   See  3(d)  above. 

All  of  the  foregoing  were  signed  and  sealed  by  George  Whitgift  who 
used  the  same  signet  throughout.  The  signet  was  that  of  a  man's  head, 
the  impression  being  of  about  1  cm.  diameter. 
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7.  Seals  of  John    Whitgift,   son  of  William    Whitgift,   and  nephew  of  the 

A  rchbishop 
John  Whitgift  was  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Hospital. 

(a)   An  Indenture  dated  22  August  Eliz.  41.  1599. 
See  4(6)  and  6(a)  above. 

Signed  and  sealed  John  Whitegift,  in  a  more  modern  hand  than 
that  of  George. 

The  seal  which  has  a  diameter  of  about  12  mm.  is  of  a  bird  spread- 
eagled. 

(6)    An  Indenture  dated  13  March  1599/1600. 
See  4(f)  and  6(b)  above. 
Signed  and  sealed  John  Whitegift. 

Seal:   Arms;  Qtrly,    1,  three  crescents;  2,  fretty;  3,  an  engrailed 
chevron  with  three  objects  which  could  be  bells  in  chief  and  at  the 
base;  4,  a  rampant  quadruped,  ?  lion. 
Arms  not  yet  identified. 

(c)    Counterpart  to  Indenture  dated  13  March  1599/1600. 
See  3(c)  and  6(c)  above.    Seal  as  in  7(6)  above. 

8.  Incidental  observations 

(a)  The  practice  of  solicitors  allowing  their  clients  to  seal  documents 
with  the  solicitor's  seal  is  seen  in  the  following,  all  of  which  are 
signed  and  sealed  with  the  identical  seal. 

(i)   Signed  and  sealed  Edward  Aylworth  of  the  Middle  Temple. 
Box  6.    29  May  Eliz.  40.  1597. 

(ii)  Signed  and  sealed  Randell  Carter.    10  March  1599. 
Box  8.    No.  82. 

(iii)  Signed  and  sealed  John  Blackett.    12  Dec.  Eliz.  42.  1599. 
Box  17.    No.  222. 

(iv)   Signed  and  sealed  John  Blackett.    12  Dec.  Eliz.  42.  1599. 
Box  17.    No.  216. 

The  Arms  used  are  those  which  appear  in  the  stained  glass  window  in 
the  Almshouse  Common  Room.    They  are  of  the  seventeenth  century. 


ARMORIAL  BEARINGS   IN   THE   POSSESSION   OF  THE  WHITGIFT 

FOUNDATION 

1.  The  Lamborne  Glass:  Major  Talbot-Smith  has  the  following  note: 

During  the  demolition  of  Lamborne  Place,  Hungerford,  Berks,  in 
1937,  this  stained  glass  plaque  was  obtained  from  the  Heraldic 
windows  facing  the  Grand  Staircase  of  the  building,  and  brought  to 
the  Whitgift  Hospital,  Croydon,  by  Mr.  Gerald  Orlebar,  whose 
ancestress  Ann  (1627-1650),  2nd  daughter  of  George  Orlebar 
(d.  1666)  at  the  Manor  House,  Podington,  County  Bedford, 
married  (1644)  Hippisley  (d.  1655)  of  the  ancient  family  of  Ston 
Easton,  Co.  Somerset,  inheritor  of  the  Lamborne  Estate  from  the 
family  of  Organ  of  Co.  Berks,  the  16th  Century  possessors. 

This  glass  is  usually  dated  1595.  The  Arms  are  the  See  of  Canterbury 
impaled  with  Whitgift,  clear  glass,  on  a  cross  sable  fleurettee  four 
bezants  or. 

2.  Arms  over  the  Ashlar  Gate:  the  Arms  over  the  Ashlar  Gate  are  those  of 
the  Province  of  Canterbury,  viz.,  the  pall  and  cross,  with  the  mitre 
above.  See  comments  on  Lambeth  MSS.  275  &  555.  This  carving  in 
stone  is  either  the  original  or  an  old  copy. 
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3.  Overmantel  in  Audience  Room:  the  overmantel  in  Whitgift's  Audience 
Room,  now  the  Foundation's  Council  Room,  is  so  dark  a  brown  as  to  be 
well-nigh  black.  The  carving  is  original,  and  contemporary  with  the 
room  itself,  viz.,  1598-99. 

The  Arms  are  carved,  do  not  show  colour,  but  are  in  the  same  form  as 
those  on  the  Foundation  Deed,  and  the  1598  Grant,  viz.,  with  five 
bezants. 

Comment:  Taking  together  Lambeth  MSS.  275  &  555,  the  Ashlar  Gate  Arms, 
these  overmantel  Arms,  and  those  on  the  Foundation  Deed,  it  seems  probable 
that  Archbishop  Whitgift  intended  that  the  fifth  bezant  should  represent  his 
gift  to  the  Poor.  This  suggestion  is  further  supported  by  the  fact  that  his 
Arms  as  used  by  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  which  was  not  involved 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Hospital,  remained  unchanged  with  four  bezants. 

See  Plate  111(6). 

4.  Rent  Roll:  A  Grant  of  rent  of  Land  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  dated  1 
Jan.  1601.  There  are  coloured  representations  of  a  number  of  Arms, 
including  those  of  Abp.  Whitgift.  His  are  somewhat  worn,  and  difficult 
to  decipher.  I  was  satisfied  that  the  fifth  bezant  was  in  the  centre  of  the 
cross  ...  I  used  a  magnifying  glass  to  make  sure.  Mr.  Yallop  was  of  the 
same  opinion  concerning  the  fifth  bezant. 

5.  Sir  George  Paule's  'Life'  of  the  Archbishop,  published  1612.  Archbishop 
Whitgift's  Arms,  as  illustrated  in  this  'Life,'  are,  in  detail,  like  those  of 
the  overmantel  in  the  Audience  Room.  As  the  Archbishop's  secretary, 
Paule  was  in  a  position  to  know  what  Whitgift  considered  his  Arms  to  be. 


THE   ARMS   OF  ARCHBISHOP  WHITGIFT   IN   TRINITY   COLLEGE, 

CAMBRIDGE 

1 .  Bound  Volumes  of  MSS 

Bound  Volumes  of  MSS.  were  given  to  the  Library  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  by  Archbishop  Whitgift.  These  volumes  are  listed  in  the 
Catalogue  of  Western  MSS.  catalogued  by  M.  R.  James.  The  Arms, 
impressed  and  gilded  on  the  front  and  back  cover  of  the  binding  of  each 
volume,  are  as  follows:  impaled  with  the  See  of  Canterbury,  Whitgift, 
with  four  bezants.  There  were  probably  not  fewer  than  three  dies,  for 
the  impressions  are  of  at  least  three  different  sizes,  two  are  upside  down, 
viz.,  B.3/15  and  B.l/1. 

This  representation  of  the  Arms,  being  in  block  form,  is  in  accordance 
with  both  the  1577  and  the  1588  Grants  which  differ  in  colour  only. 
They  are  also  of  Whitgift's  own  lifetime. 

Having  found  no  variation  in  70  volumes,  I  did  not  seek  out  every 
single  one ;  the  volumes  inspected  are  as  follows : — 

B.l/1-6;  B.2/1-5,  7-8;  B.3/2-15,  17,  28-35;  B.4/1-5,  27-30; 
B.5/21-24,  26,  28;  B.14/37,  38,  45;  B.15/4;  B.16/6-9;  R.4/4-11; 
R.5/32,  35-36,  39,  41-43;  R.  10/31;  R.16/4. 

2.  '  Memoriale    Collegio    Stae    et     Individuae    Trinitatis    in     Academia 
Cantabrigiensi  dicatu  1614.' 

With  a  typescript  MS.  descriptive  of  the  shields  therein  by  'F.W.S.'  and 
dated  2  October  1953.  Mr.  A.  Halcrow,  the  Sub-Librarian,  described 
'F.W.S.'  as  a  Herald. 

All  the  representations  of  Archbishop  Whitgift's  Arms  in  Memoriale  are 
according  to  the  1588  Grant  both  in  form  and  in  colour. 

(a)  p.  46.   No.  124;  among  the  'Nomina  Magistrorum.' 

(6)   p.  55.    No.  143;  among  the  'Episcopi  qui  Collegium  Trinitatis  suum 
agruerunt  Nutritium.' 
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(c)  p.  55.    No.  144;  'Per  pale 

Dexter:  See  of  Worcester,  Argent  ten  torteaux  in 

pile  gules. 

Sinister:  Whitgift. 

For  John  Whitgift  as  Bishop  of  Worcester.' 

(Comment:    I    have    not    found    any    instance    of 

Whitgift  impaling  Worcester  in  use  anywhere.) 

(d)  p.  55.    No.  145;  'Per  pale. 

Dexter:  Trinity  College  (as  No.  19  in  Memoriale). 
Sinister:  Whitgift  (as  No.  124). 
For  John  Whitgift  as  Master  of  Trinity  College.' 
(Comment :  there  is  no  evidence  that  Whitgift  used 
Arms  at  all  while  Master  of  Trinity  College.) 

(e)  p.  55.    No.  146;  'Whitgift.' 

(/)    p.  73.    No.  184;  Among  the  'Benefactores.' 

'John  Whitgift,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.' 

3.     Incorporated  in  the  Buildings 

City  of  Cambridge,  Survey  and  Inventory  by  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Historical  Monuments,  Vol.  II  has  on  p.  412,  Armorial  Index:  'Argent, 
on  a  cross  paty  azure  five  bezants.'  This  description  is  not  accurate  for 
any  of  the  representations  of  Whitgift's  Arms  found  in  Trinity  College, 
or  elsewhere. 

(a)  on  the  Queen's  Gate:  See  of  Canterbury  impaling  Whitgift.  A  cross 
humette  fleurettee.  The  shield  is  of  unpainted  stone,  the  cross  has 
straight  sides,  but  the  fleurettes  are  rather  elongated,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  Seal  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury.  There 
are  no  bezants.  The  date  '1597'  is  carved  on  the  parapet.  If  the 
gateway  is  actually  of  1597  then  the  number  of  bezants  should  be 
four;  unfortunately  bezants  do  not  show  even  in  an  enlargement  of 
a  photograph  taken  by  the  R.C.H.M.  some  years  ago. 

(b)  on  the  Fountain,  in  the  frieze  at  the  top:  See  of  Canterbury  impaling 
Whitgift  whose  cross  is  straight-sided  with  five  bezants.  The  shield 
is  of  stone.  The  R.C.H.M.  gives  1601-1602  as  the  date  for  the 
commencement  of  the  Fountain.   See  (d)  below. 

(c)  on  the  Fountain,  in  the  angles  of  the  arches:  This  shield  is  smaller 
than  the  one  in  the  frieze,  otherwise  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
charge. 

(d)  in  the  Master's  Drawing  Room:  Lord  Adrian,  Master  of  Trinity 
College,  very  kindly  sent  me  a  sketch  and  description  of  the  shield 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Drawing  Room  fireplace.  The  impalement 
is  argent,  on  a  cross  humette  fleurettee  sable  five  bezants  or.  The 
Royal  Commission  attributes  the  fitting  of  the  room  to  the  period 
1601-1613.  Dr.  Thomas  Neville,  the  then  Master,  knew  Archbishop 
Whitgift,  and  witnessed  the  Deed  of  Foundation  of  the  Hospital  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  Croydon;  he  would,  therefore,  most  certainly  have 
heard  of  the  fifth  bezant.  If  the  Drawing  Room  fireplace,  and 
the  Fountain  in  the  Quadrangle,  were  erected  during  Neville's 
Mastership,  it  would  appear  that  he  attached  significance  to  the 
fifth  bezant.  As  in  each  of  these  three  shields  Whitgift's  cross  is 
straight-sided,  it  would  further  appear  that  Neville  attached  a 
greater  significance  to  the  fifth  bezant  than  to  the  shape  of  the  cross. 

(e)  in  the  Roof  of  the  Chapel:  extreme  north-west  end.  Arms  of  Trinity 
College,  impaling  Whitgift  in  1588  form  and  colouring,  viz.,  argent  on 
a  cross  fleurettee  sable  four  bezants  or.  These  Arms  are  not  indexed 
in  the  R.C.H.M.  but  are  implied  on  p.  219b;  'The  roof  .  .  .  the  panels 
are  enriched  with  late  19th  century  painting  and  gilding.'  There  is 
no  evidence  that  Whitgift  either  bore  Arms  or  used  them  in  any 
way  while  he  was  Master  of  Trinity.  This  roof  painting  was  probably 
copied  from  Memoriale. 
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(/)  in  the  Roof  of  the  Great  Gatehall :  Whitgift,  argent,  on  a  cross  sable 
fleurettee  five  bezants.  Omitted  from  R.C.H.M.  Index  but  implied 
on  p.  217b  as  'of  all  the  Masters  (except  Thomas  Hill  and  John 
Arrowsmith)  from  John  Redman  to  Montague  Butler  inclusive.' 
The  date  of  the  vault  is  given  as  1845,  and  therefore  this  example 
is  not  authentic  evidence. 


THE    ARMS    OF   ARCHBISHOP   WHITGIFT    IN    CROYDON    PARISH 

CHURCH 

In  Croydon  Parish  Church  the  Arms  of  Archbishop  Whitgift  appear  on  his 
Monument,  and  in  the  window  above  the  Monument. 

Whitgift' s  Monument:  The  Monument  was  erected  in  1604  very  soon  after 
Whitgift's  death;  it  probably  fell  into  some  disrepair,  for  Ducarel  (1783) 
mentions  only  three  bezants ;  was  severely  damaged  by  the  fire  which  destroyed 
the  church  in  1867,  and  restored  in  1888.  J.  Corbet  Anderson's  Croydon  Church, 
Past  and  Present,  being  published  in  1871  probably,  gives  a  fairly  faithful 
description  of  the  Monument  as  it  appeared  before  the  fire.  The  Arms  impaling 
Whitgift's  on  the  Monument  are  those  of  the  Diocese  of  Canterbury,  those  of 
the  Diocese  of  Worcester,  and  those  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Canterbury 
which  were  sometimes  formerly  used  for  the  Diocese  of  Canterbury. 

1.  Impaled  with  the  Arms  of  the  See  of  Canterbury,  viz.,  the  pall  and  cross, 
the  Arms  of  Whitgift  are  shown  as  argent  on  a  cross  formee  sable 
fleurettee  five  bezants  or.  This  form  is  consistent  with  those  in  the  1598 
Grant  of  Arms,  see  B.M.  MS.  Stowe  1047  f.  265b. 

2.  Impaled  with  the  Arms  of  the  See  of  Worcester,  Whitgift  is  shown  as 
(1)  above.  This  form  is  a  back-reading,  and  cannot  be  correct,  for 
Whitgift  was  Bishop  of  Worcester  from  1577  till  1583,  i.e.  15  years 
before  this  particular  form  was  granted. 

3.  Impaled  with  the  Arms  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Canterbury, 
Whitgift  is  shown  as  (1)  above.  Whether  these  are  correct  or  not 
depends  on  the  date  they  are  supposed  to  represent,  for  Whitgift  used 
Arms  according  to  each  of  the  Grants  during  his  Primacy.  A  curious 
error  has  crept  in  over  the  description  of  the  Canterbury  Arms:  they 
are  here  depicted  as  Azure  on  a  cross  argent,  the  letters  IX  at  the  centre- 
point.  In  a  notice  at  the  foot  of  the  Monument,  in  the  Croydon  Church 
Guide,  in  J.  Corbet  Anderson's  Croydon  Church,  Past  and  Present,  in  the 
notice  on  Whitgift  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  and  in 
C.  H.  Cooper  and  T.  Cooper's  Athenae  Cantabrigiensis,  Vol.  II  (1586- 
1609),  p.  371,  these  Arms  are  described  as  of  'the  Deanery  of  Lincoln.' 
In  the  Victoria  County  History  Surrey,  Vol.  IV,  p.  224a,  they  are 
described  as  'and  on  the  sinister  those  of  Christchurch  Priory, 
Canterbury.'  It  is  not  clear  who  first  ascribed  these  Arms  to  the  Deanery 
of  Lincoln,  for  in  Dr.  Ducarel's  Bibliotheca  Topographica  Britannica, 
No.  XII  (1783),  there  is  a  History  of  Croydon  with  an  Appendix. 
Whitgift's  Monument  is  described  on  p.  80  of  the  Appendix,  but  a 
footnote  on  p.  189  reads  'p.  80,  1.5,  add,  "Gules,  a  cross  fleury  at  the 
ends,  charged  with  three  bezants,  impaled  by  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
Worcester,  and  a  cross."  '  The  Arms  of  the  Deanery  of  Lincoln  are  the 
Arms  of  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln  with  the  letter  'D'  in  chief;  there  is  no 
evidence  that  Whitgift  ever  used  Arms  while  Dean  of  Lincoln. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  whereas  the  Memoriale  of  1614  in  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  showed  Whitgift's  Arms  according  to  the  1588  Grant — no 
matter  to  which  period  reference  was  being  made — the  Monument  in  Croydon 
used  the  1598  form  with  equal  lack  of  discrimination. 
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NOW  that  the  study  of  our  minor  domestic  architecture  is 
receiving  attention  appropriate  to  its  interest  and  significance, 
and  an  archaeology  of  building  construction  is  coming  to  be 
recognized,  two  notable  facts  are  emerging.  One  is  that  the 
chronology  of  carpentry,  as  traceable  in  framed  buildings,  and  in 
the  roofs  of  stone  ones,  extends  much  further  back,  and  upon  a 
much  more  considerable  scale  than  at  one  time  seemed  likely.  The 
other  is  that  quite  ordinary-looking  farmhouses  and  cottages,  often 
ostensibly  modern,  prove  on  close  inspection  to  be  buildings  of 
historical  and  archaeological  importance. 

The  modern  investigator,  where  he  can  combine  technical  know- 
ledge with  an  archaeological  approach,  frequently  brings  such 
examples  to  light  and  the  results  of  his  labours  appear  from  time  to 
time  in  the  periodical  antiquarian  press. 

Even  in  the  absence  of  stylistic  criteria  such  as  mouldings, 
carving,  and  window  and  doorway  details  normally  evident  in 
stonework,  it  is  becoming  possible  to  recognize  a  sequence  for 
carpentry  based  upon  technical  development. 

Certain  particular  features  are  found  to  occur  with  some  regularity 
in  demonstrably  early  buildings,  that  is,  buildings  which  are  early 
by  present-day  standards  and  may  be  deemed  to  belong  to  the  first 
quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century  or  even  to  some  indefinite  date  in 
the  thirteenth.  These  particular  features  may  be  listed  as  follows: — 

1.  Timbers  with  a  near-equal  ratio  of  breadth  to  depth — square 

in  section. 

2.  Straight  triangulation  braces  instead  of  the  normal  curved 

form. 

3.  Aisled  or  quasi-aisled  construction. 

4.  Duplicated  triangulation  braces,  especially  between  tiebeam 

and  main  post,  or  in  the  arcades  of  aisled  structures. 

5.  Long  diagonal  'scissors'  braces  reaching  from  above  collar 

level  to  below  the  tiebeam   and  engaging  rafter,   collar, 
tiebeam  and  post  in  that  order  as  they  descend. 

6.  The  complete  absence  in  some  roofs  of  a  collar  purlin,  or 

indeed  of  any  kind  of  longitudinal  tie. 

A  list  of  typical  examples,  each  of  which  embodies  two  or  more  of 
the  special  features,  is  given  below,  and  all,  it  will  be  noted,  are  in  the 
tradition  of  Lowland  England.  Dates  of  construction  which  have 
been  suggested  for  these  buildings  are  also  given,  and  whereas  a  few 
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of  these  are  fairly  well  authenticated,  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
others  are  perhaps  too  conservative  and  may  eventually  need  to  be 
revised. 


1 .  The  Old  Deanery,  Salisbury 

2.  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Chichester 

3.  Chennells  Brook  Farm,  Horsham  ... 

4.  Manor  Farm,  Wasperton,  Warwicks 

5.  Fyfield  Hall,  Essex 

6.  Barn  at  Cressing  Temple,  Essex     . . . 

7.  Edgar's  Farm,  Stowmarket,  Suffolk 


1258-1277.1 
1280  or  earlier.2 
Late  13th  century.3 
Early  14th  century.4 
Early  14th  century,  s 
Early  14th  century. 
Early  14th  century.6 


In  Old  Court  Cottage,  Limpsfield,  all  six  of  these  early  features 
are  found  together  and  are  here  illustrated,  either  in  the  plan  (Fig.  1) 


PLAN 


Fig.  1. — Old  Court  Cottage,  Limpsfield.    Plan. 

or  in  the  longitudinal  and  cross  sections  (Figs.  2  and  3).  Even  so,  any 
estimate  of  its  date  will  have  more  than  special  reference  to  the 

1  Todd,  Dorothy,  Transactions  of  the  Ancient  Monuments  Society,  XII  (1964), 
33. 

2  Godfrey,  W.  H.,  Sussex  A.C.,  XCVII  (1959),  134. 

3  Mason,  R.  T.,  Sussex  A.C.,  CI  (1963),  40. 

4  Jones,  S.  R.,  and  Smith,  J.  T.,  Transactions  of the  Birmingham  Arch&ological 
Society,  LXXVI  (1958),  19. 

5  Smith,  J.  T.,  Arch.  J.,  CXII  (1955),  92. 

6  Smith,  J.  T.,  Proceedings  of  the  Suffolk  Institute  of  Archeology,  XXVIII 
0958),  54. 
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sculptured  foliage  of  the  two  pier  caps  illustrated  in  Plates  V(a)  and 
V(6),  which  the  consensus  of  informed  opinion  places  in  the  second 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  in  the  process,  certain  factors 
have  to  be  borne  in  mind.  In  translating  medieval  carving  from 
stonework  to  wood,  some  of  its  freedom  and  vigour  are  inevitably 
lost  and  the  manifest  degree  of  artistic  or  manual  skill  varies  greatly 


LONGITUDINAL        SECTION 
Fig.  2. — Old  Court  Cottage,  Limpsfield.    Section. 

with  the  quality  of  the  building  being  considered.  Also,  survivals  of 
wood  carving  from  the  thirteenth  and  early  fourteenth  centuries  are 
few,  and  authentically  dated  examples  fewer  still,  so  that  facilities 
for  comparison  are  not  so  readily  available  as  they  are  in  the  study 
of  stonework.  Surviving  wood  mouldings  of  this  period  compare 
very  favourably  with  their  equivalent  in  stone,  but  what  the  position 
was  in  relation  to  foliage  carving  is  perhaps  an  open  question.  It  has 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  was  a  period  second  to  none  in  high 
relief  carving  and  the  Early  English  foliage  is  often  almost 
completely  detached  from  its  background.  It  is  likely  that  if  this 
sort  of  thing  could  have  been  attempted  in  wood,  then  survivals 
would  be  available  to  prove  it.  Therefore,  it  might  be  wise  to 
envisage  a  continuation  of  the  low  relief  school  of  foliage  sculpture 
so  far  as  wood  is  concerned,  having  its  origins  in  the  latest  phase  of 
the  Romanesque  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  will, 
perhaps,  be  conceded  that  these  capitals  have  very  little  in  common 
with  Early  English  'stiff  leaf  and  perhaps  also  that  if  they  have  an 
affinity  with  anything  familiar  in  stonework,  it  is  the  final  phase  of 
transitional  work  of  the  late  twelfth  century.  Nevertheless,  as 
matters  stand,  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  had  these  capitals  by  some 
unfortunate  accident  not  survived,  there  would  have  been  no 
hesitation  in  arriving  at  a  thirteenth-century  date  for  this  building, 
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SECTION  -A 


SECTION -B 


SECTION  -  C 


SECTION  •  D 


Fig.  3. — Old  Court  Cottage,  Limpsfield.    Sections. 


and  that  date  would  have  been  based  upon  the  structural  features 
listed  above.  It  is  a  question,  therefore,  as  to  whether  Old  Court 
Cottage  presents  a  case  for  the  revision  of  interpretations  now 
generally  accepted. 

Stylistic  dating  derives  its  authority  from  comparison  with  well- 
documented  parallel  examples  and  the  very  rarity  of  such  work  as 
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this  makes  the  hope  for  verification  a  forlorn  one.  The  dating  of 
framed  buildings  is  hampered  generally  by  a  lack  of  ornamentation. 
It  is  ironical  that  when  ornament,  and  of  this  quality,  is  found,  it 
should  only  add  to  the  difficulty. 

The  following,  are  considerations  upon  which  a  date  towards  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century  might  be  based.  Against  this  has  to  be 
set  the  marked  reluctance,  even  among  the  knowledgeable,  to  place 
wooden  ornamentation  in  the  period  to  which  it  ostensibly  belongs, 
an  attitude  which  presupposes  that  carpenters  and  masons  were 
separated  by  some  50  years  or  more  of  artistic  development,  even 
though  working  side  by  side  on  the  same  structure. 

1.  The  characteristic  spiralled  form  of  the  outer  foliage  may 

perhaps  be  identified  as  a  residual  volute  and  therefore 
of  Romanesque  origin. 

2.  The     tripartite     symmetrical     arrangement     of     the     three 

components  visible  at  any  one  side  of  the  capital  is 
common  in  trans-Norman  work,  but  very  rare  in  Early 
English. 


CAPITALS 


0  3  6  9  12    INCHES 

Fig.  4. — Old  Court  Cottage,  Limpsfield.    Pier  Capitals  (Restored). 
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3.  The  peculiar  'folded'  component  in  capital  'X'  (Fig.  4)  may 

be  a  derivative  from  the  acanthus  leaf. 

4.  The  central  trefoil  on  capital  'Y'   (Fig.  4)   has  the  deeply 

indented  midrib  which  is  a  marked  feature  of  Romanesque 
foliage  right  through  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries. 

5.  The  'mouldings'  (if  they  may  be  so  called)  of  the  abaci  are 

Norman  rather  than  Early  English.  Fairly  successful 
attempts  were  made  to  produce  the  thirteenth-century 
undercut  mouldings  in  oak,  even  by  local  carpenters  as 
at  Chennells  Brook  Farm  at  Horsham,  and  something 
along  the  same  lines  would  certainly  not  have  defeated 
the  carpenter  who  produced  the  remainder  of  this 
ornament. 

6.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  capital  the  rim  of  the  'bell'  is  produced 

in  circular  form,  clearly  defined  between  the  'volutes.'  In 
these  piers  there  is  therefore  a  transition  from  an 
octagonal  shaft  to  a  square  abacus  by  way  of  a  circular 
bell  capital.  Much  the  same  treatment  is  given  to  the 
well-known  wooden  capitals  in  Addisham  Church,  Kent, 
(Plates  VI (a)  and  VI (b) ).7  The  production  of  the  rim  of 
the  'bell'  is  also  seen  in  the  stone  example  from  Broadwater 
Church,  Sussex  (Plate  IV(6)),  which  dates  from  circa  1190. 

7.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  square  abacus  gave  way  to 

round  with  the  arrival  of  the  Early  English  style.  It 
certainly  became  very  rare. 

8.  The    difference    in    sculptural    treatment    of   two    otherwise 

identical  pillars  is  perhaps  a  Romanesque  characteristic 
too  well  known  to  need  stressing  in  this  context. 

Whatever  its  true  age  may  be,  the  house  was  originally  constructed 
as  an  aisled  hall  of  two  bays,  having  the  two  ornamental  pillars  as  a 
part  of  its  centre  truss.  There  was  a  small  northward  continuation 
of  about  five  feet,  or  perhaps  more,  apparently  partitioned  off  from 
the  hall.  Aisled  houses  in  South-east  England  commonly  have  a 
small  bay,  generally  of  about  seven  feet  in  length  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  hall,  as  at  Chennells  Brook  Farm,  Horsham,  and  Homewood 
House,  Bolney.8  In  this  case,  however,  it  is  not  absolutely  certain 
that  the  present  north  wall  marks  the  original  end  of  the  building.9 

It  is  also  equally  uncertain  as  to  what,  if  anything,  originally 
existed  beyond  the  south  end  of  the  hall.  The  present  structure 
there — a  crosswing  of  two  bays — is  later  work,  and  plaster  grooves 
in  the  tiebeams  and  rafters  of  the  hall  roof  clearly  show  that  the  hall 

7  The  detail  of  the  panelling  to  which  these  wooden  pillars  are  attached  is 
definitely  Early  English,  but  the  whole  appears  to  have  been  reconstructed — 
perhaps  more  than  once— so  that  the  capitals  may,  perhaps,  be  somewhat 
earlier  than  the  remainder. 

8  Mason,  R.  T.,  Sussex  A. C,  XCV  (1957),  85. 

9  Further  investigation  suggests  that  the  arcading  (and  therefore  the  aisling) 
extended  beyond  the  northern  end  of  the  hall  for  at  least  one  further  bay. 
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was  partitioned  off  from  whatever  may  have  lain  beyond  its  north 
and  south  ends. 

The  original  hall  was  large  by  local  standards  having  two  equal 
bays  of  about  sixteen  feet  each  and  a  probable  overall  width  of 
something  like  twenty-seven  feet.  At  a  date,  perhaps  not  later  than 
1400,  the  design  of  the  hall  was  radically  changed. 

The  side  walls  were  moved  inwards  to  within  about  eighteen 
inches  of  the  line  of  the  arcades,  virtually  doing  away  with  the 
aisles.  A  cross  passage  was  formed  in  the  north  bay  of  the  hall  by 
means  of  a  beam  set  under  the  arcade  posts  which  were  cut  off  to 
about  6  ft.  6  ins.  above  floor  level  and  by  means  of  an  inserted 
partition  extending  from  floor  level  to  ridge  which,  among  other 
features,  had  two  equilateral-arched  doorways  in  wood.  (Cross 
Section  'C,'  Fig.  3.)  At  the  same  time,  presumably,  a  floor  in  two 
sections  was  inserted  in  this  shortened  bay  and  the  north  wall  jettied 
at  first  floor  level.  A  girder  beam  supports  this,  inserted  at  approxi- 
mately the  northern  termination  of  the  ancient  hall. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  typical  south-eastern  medieval  house, 
comprising  an  open  hall  of  two  bays  with  two-storied  accommodation 
at  one  or  both  ends,  will  see  at  once  that  this  particular  hall  was  thus 
made  to  conform  to  an  established  local  tradition,  and  so  one  may 
reasonably  infer  that  when  the  house  was  first  built  that  tradition 
itself  was  different  and  the  alterations  were  made  to  suit  a  changing 
way  of  life. 

The  moving  inwards  of  the  outer  walls  suggests  that  these  were 
advanced  in  decay  at  the  time,  and  this  seems  hardly  likely  if  they 
had  been  standing  for  a  mere  hundred  years  or  so.  A  date  in  the 
second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  suggested  for  this  work 
because  it  is  clear  from  other  Wealden  houses  that  the  extra  space 
afforded  by  aisles  was  needed  less  and  less  during  the  course  of  the 
fourteenth  century  and  not  at  all  after  about  1400. 10  Upon  the  other 
hand,  the  pointed  service  doorways  are  of  a  type  in  constant  use 
from  about  1300  to  1430  or  thereabouts.  There  are,  furthermore, 
other  instances  of  aisles  being  demolished  before  the  close  of  the 
'open  hall'  period.  The  house,  thus  altered,  became  superficially 
indistinguishable  from  hundreds  of  others  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  in  the  Weald. 

The  only  other  major  changes  were  the  construction  of  a  two- 
storied  crosswing  at  the  south  end  during  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
flooring  over  of  the  hall,  the  building  in  of  the  great  central  chimney 
and  at  the  same  time  or  a  little  later  the  construction  of  another 
large  chimney  at  the  north-east  corner.  All  that  is  left,  therefore,  of 
the  original  building  is  the  two  remarkable  posts  of  the  hall  and  its 
arcade  plates  and  splendid  roof,  all  heavily  sooted  and  in  fine 
condition,  whereas  the  much  later  roof  over  the  crosswing  has  had 
to  be  reconstructed  in  recent  times. 

The  principal  entry  has  persisted  (as  doorways  often  do)  in  its 
medieval  location  in  spite  of  the  complete  reconstruction  of  the  whole 

10  Mason,  R.  T.,  Framed  Buildings  of  the  Weald  (1964),  20. 
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of  the  ground  floor  storey  in  brickwork  of  various  periods.  Certainly 
this  is  the  position  it  occupied  after  the  formation  of  the  cross- 
passage. 

Other  alterations  not  so  noticeable  are  the  moving  inwards  of  the 
tiebeams  and  rafter-couples  at  each  end  of  the  hall  and  the  removal 
of  the  'dragon  ties'  from  the  salient  angles  between  arcade  plate  and 
tiebeam.  The  evidence  of  their  removal  remains  in  the  vacant 
mortices  and  halvings  still  visible  in  adjacent  timbers. 

Nowadays,  when  old  houses  newly  renovated  have  manorial 
status  conferred  upon  them  with  little  restraint  and  even  less 
foundation,  a  name  like  'Old  Court  Cottage'  is  immediately  suspect. 
Yet  it  is  stated  to  have  been  in  use  as  long  as  50  or  60  years  ago 
when  the  house  was  a  row  of  cottages,  and  it  is,  therefore,  almost 
certainly  ancient.  Having  regard  to  the  pristine  quality  of  the 
building,  it  seems  by  no  means  fantastic  to  suggest  that  it  may  be 
original  Court  Lodge  of  the  manor  of  Limpsfield,  and,  therefore, 
the  property  of  Battle  Abbey.  Mrs.  Percy  of  Limpsfield,  who  first 
recognised  the  archaeological  importance  of  the  house,  has  collected 
a  great  deal  of  manorial  history,  much  of  it  from  primary  sources, 
and  certain  of  the  interesting  and  perhaps  relevant  information  she 
provides  relates  to  the  erection  of  'New  Hall'  close  by  in  the  third 
quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  nearby  church  and  Lodge 
Farm  a  short  distance  to  the  north  seem  to  indicate  a  feudal  centre 
somewhere  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

I  am  grateful  to  Mrs.  Percy  for  drawing  my  attention  to  this  building;  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wall  for  allowing  access  very  willingly  at  all  times  and  to  Mr. 
G.  A.  Packer  for  making  the  survey  and  preparing  the  plans  and  sections. 

The  following  key  will  help  to  clarify  the  various  phases  of  the  work  as 
depicted  in  the  line  drawings : — 

Heavy  black  lines  and  areas  indicate  cross  sections  and  elevations  of 
original  timbers. 

Hatched  areas  and  lighter  lines  indicate  later  work. 

Tudor  and  later  features  are  drawn  in  faintly  to  avoid  confusion  with 
original  work. 

Broken  lines  show,  in  all  cases,  inferred  timbers  or  other  features  for  which 
definite  evidence  remains. 


WHITEHALL,  CHEAM 

BY 

KENNETH  W.  E.  GRAVETT,  F.S.A. 

ON  the  west  side  of  Maiden  Road,  at  the  corner  of  Park  Lane, 
in  Cheam  Village,  a  few  yards  south  of  the  Rectory,  is  the 
large  and  dignified  timber-framed  house  of  Whitehall.1  This 
has  long  appeared  to  the  writer  as  a  building  of  particular  importance 
among  such  houses  in  North  Surrey  and  has  the  distinction,  rare 
with  timber  houses,  of  a  mention  in  Manning  and  Bray  and  all  the 
County  Histories  since. 

In  1963,  Commander  Stewart-Killick,  whose  family  had  been 
connected  with  Whitehall  for  over  two  centuries,  sold  the  house  to 
Sutton  and  Cheam  Borough  Council  and  in  August  1964,  the  writer 
was  consulted  in  an  attempt  to  unravel  its  structural  history.  In  this 
he  would  particularly  like  to  record  the  helpful  assistance,  which  he 
has  received  at  all  stages,  from  the  Architect's  Department  of  the 
new  London  Borough  of  Sutton. 

The  house  was  originally  built  about  1500  as  a  continuous-jetty 
house,  had  additions  of  a  porch,  staircase  and  attics  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  and  two  large  rooms  at  the  rear  in  the  mid- 
seventeenth  century.  It  was  very  carefully  restored  about  1790, 
when  the  weatherboarding  was  added  to  the  front.  Alterations 
since  have  been  few:  mainly  lavatories,  bathroom  and  kitchen. 

THE  ORIGINAL  BUILDING 

The  plan2  of  the  house  is  given  in  Fig.  1 .  The  names  of  the  rooms 
are  those  in  use  until  recently  and  by  which  the  rooms  will  be  called 
throughout  this  report.  During  its  history  most  of  the  rooms  have 
changed  their  use  several  times. 

The  main  framework  of  the  house  is  in  oak  and  it  is  basically  a 
'continuous-jetty3  house.'  That  is,  it  was  built  in  two  stories,  the 
upstairs  open  to  the  roof  and  overhanging  the  ground  floor  along  the 
whole  length  of  both  front  and  back.  This  is  the  earliest  form  of 
house,  in  this  region,  to  be  constructed  with  two  stories  throughout, 
the  hall  being  purely  a  downstairs  room.  This  type,  while  common 
in  Essex  and  Suffolk,  is  rare  in  Surrey,  although  the  Rectory  at  Long 
Ditton,4  demolished  in  the  decade  preceding  the  last  war,  was  one  of 

1  Nat.  Grid  Ref.  TQ  243638. 

2  In  preparing  this  plan,  the  author  had  the  use  of  a  plan  drawn  by  the  late 
C.  J.  Marshall  and  produced  at  very  small  scale  on  p.  43  of  'History  of  Cheam 
and  Sutton,  published  locally  in  1936  (hereafter  referred  to  as  Marshall). 
The  dimensions  were  individually  checked  and  details  of  the  whole  plan 
corrected.  The  house  is  illustrated  in  V.C.H.,  IV,  196,  Marshall,  and  from 
photos  by  B.  Alfieri  in  The  Courier,  Vol.  42,  No.  5,  May  1964. 

3  This  type  is  discussed  further  by  Mason,  R.  T.,  Framed  Buildings  of  the 
Weald  (1964),  41. 

4  V.C.H.  Surrey,  III,  516. 
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1 .  Garden  wall — brick  with  flint  base. 

2.  Location  of  fleur-de-lis  stone  (see  I 

3.  Location  of  iron  ties. 

4.  Inserted  door  with  early  timbering  over. 

5.  Cupboards  masking  ingle  nook. 

6.  Beam  in  ceiling. 

7.  Close  studding  and  overhang — also  chalk-block 

footings  under. 

8.  Double  back  door. 

9.  Front  door  with  'Tudor'  Spandrils  (see  Fig.  4 

10.  Porch  door  with  'Tudor'  Spandrils  (si 

11.  Position  of  brackets. 

12.  Fireplace  c.  1800. 

13.  Remains  of  ovens  and  old  door. 

14.  Blocked  original  window. 

15.  Original  overhang  at  rear,  visible  in  drawing- 

room  ceiling. 

16.  Fireplace  reputed  from  West  Cheam  Manor. 

17.  Plain  ceiling  beam. 

18.  Blocked  door. 

19.  'Gunstocks'  (see  Fig.  3).   (Tops  of  upright  posts 

widened  to  locate  tie-beam  and  wall  plate.) 

20.  Beam  in  ceiling,  chamfered  with  stops  at  each 

end. 

21.  Beam    in    ceiling    giving    original    wall  stud 

positions  (see  Fig.  3). 

22.  Close  studding. 

23.  Victorian  corner  cupboard. 

24.  Ancient  partition  recently  removed. 

25.  Blocked  window. 

26.  Original  gutter-line  visible  in  ceiling. 

27.  Victorian  cupboard,  with  re-used  panelled  door. 

covered  with  hessian  and  wallpaper. 

28.  Sash  window. 

29.  Dormer  window  containing  old  fastening. 

30.  Collar  purlin  continues  to  chimney. 

31.  This  section  of  attic  walled  off. 

32.  Position  of  Crown  Post. 

33.  Old  door. 

34.  Old  door  with  lettering. 

35.  Timber  framing  (see  Fig.  3). 

36.  Original  chimney. 

37.  Addition  to  chimney. 

38.  Blocked  original  window  with  sawn-off  niul- 

lions. 

39.  Gables  position. 

40.  Sump. 

41.  Modern  stairs. 

42.  Original  earth  visible. 

43.  Modern  new  light  partition. 
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these.  Perhaps  the  most  famous  of  all  is  Ellen  Terry's  House  at 
Smallhythe,  Kent  (and  this  must  date  from  very  soon  after  the  fire 
of  1514). 

At  Whitehall,  the  wooden  framework  of  the  walls  was  originally 
erected  on  foundations  of  chalk  blocks.  A  few  of  these  remain  under 
the  present  stairs,  but  everywhere  else  the  timbers  have  been  under- 
pinned in  9  inch  brickwork  in  English  Bond.  The  framing  was  in  the 
form  of  close-studding,  that  is  the  timbers  were  arranged  to  give 
tall,  thin  vertical  panels  between  them.  These  were  filled  with  a 
wattle-work  of  laths  and  covered  with  a  coarse  straw-and-plaster 
mixture,  often  referred  to  as  'Rye  Dough.'  This  framing  is  visible 
on  the  western  wall  of  the  north-west  bedroom,  on  the  original  outer 
wall  of  the  house  just  inside  the  porch  room  (Plate  VII(a))  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  where  the  overhanging  ends  of  the  joists  of  the 
first  floor  are  also  to  be  seen.  The  spacing  between  the  centre-lines 
of  the  7  inch  wide  studs  is  only  14  inch  and  the  positions  of  the 
mortices  may  be  seen  in  the  exposed  length  of  wall-plate  at  the  top 
of  the  stairs  (shown  in  Fig.  3). 

A  two-storey  house  must  have  been  built  with  a  fireplace  and 
chimney  from  the  very  beginning.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  absence 
in  the  roof  of  any  blackening  from  the  smoke  of  an  open  fire.  The 
original  chimney  still  exists  (the  northern  one)  and  it  is  interesting 
to  see  how  this  is  positioned  to  avoid  interfering  with  the  roof 
timbers.  Brick  was  used  because  it  was  fireproof,  but  the  builders 
were  uncertain  of  its  strength  and  did  not  allow  it  to  become  a  load- 
bearing  part  of  the  structure  of  the  house.  The  bricks  used  are  thin 
(only  10  inch  rise  for  four  courses)  and  bright  red  in  colour.  This 
fireplace  would  have  been  in  the  hall  and  in  the  first  period  this  was 
the  room  to  the  right  on  entering  the  front  door.  Behind  the  fireplace 
was  the  first  kitchen  and  this  has  remained  largely  in  its  original 
form  and  is  now  referred  to  as  the  dairy.  In  the  wall  of  the  chimney 
on  the  dairy  side  are  two  oven  openings  (Fig.  3).  These  were  blocked 
from  the  inside  with  larger  bricks  sometime  after  the  ovens  were 
abandoned  and  have  given  rise  to  tales  that  they  were  aumbries  of  a 
former  chapel.5  The  framing,  complete  with  ground-cill,  can  be  seen 
in  this  room  and  there  is  a  contemporary  window,  blocked  only  by 
the  weatherboarding.  This  originally  had  three  wooden  mullions 
(section  shown  in  Fig.  3),  but  only  the  centre  one  remains.  It  was 
not  intended  for  use  with  glass  and  presumably  was  once  fitted  with 
a  wooden  shutter.  This  kitchen  is  much  smaller  in  size  than  the 
usual  lower  end  arrangements  in  a  Wealden  house  and  this  raises 
doubts  as  to  whether  Whitehall  was  ever  the  house  of  a  sizeable 
farm. 

The  ground  floor  had  originally  three  rooms:  the  kitchen  to  the 
north;  the  hall  on  the  site  of  the  present  parlour,  hall  and  passage- 
way; and  a  third,  unheated  room  corresponding  to  the  present 
dining-room.  Whereas  the  hall  was  used  for  eating  and  entertaining, 


5  e.g.    Eason,   Lilian   M.,   "Whitehall   Cheam,'   Surrey  County  Journal,   II 
(1949),  23. 
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this  room  was  probably  the  best  bedroom.6  The  front  door,  which 
would  have  been  in  the  same  position  as  the  present  front  door, 
opened  directly  into  the  hall  and  the  back  door  was  in  line  with  it.  In 
a  continuous-jetty  house,  unlike  the  earlier  open-hall  house,  these 
doors  were  usually  at  the  opposite  end  to  the  kitchen. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  decide  on  the  division  of  rooms  upstairs. 
The  first  floor  would  have  been  approached  by  a  staircase,  little 
better  than  a  ladder,  of  which  all  trace  has  disappeared.  Apparently 
there  was  one  room  above  the  present  dairy.  This  would  have  been 
for  storage.  There  are  remains  in  the  north-west  corner  of  a  window 
and  door  (Plate  V  11(b))  which  may  date  from  the  seventeenth-century 
addition  or  may  be  original,  providing  access  from  outside.  A 
similar  feature  still  exists  in  hall-houses  at  Turk  Farm,  Smarden  and 
Shirley  Farm,  Woodchurch  (reputedly  for  cloth  and  wool  storage 
respectively) .  Another  window  was  found  in  the  centre  of  the  north 
wall.  Apparently  the  rest  of  the  upstairs  was  one  large  room,  a 
storage  and  sleeping  apartment.  Two  walls  now  divide  this,  forming 
the  passage  leading  to  the  porch  room.  The  northern  one  must  be  an 
addition,  as  shown  by  the  inserted  timbers  within  the  attics,  but 
the  southern  one  might  be  original  as  it  is  in  line  with  the  crown-post 
in  the  roof.  If  it  were  so  it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  a  doorway 
in  it.  No  trace  of  this  was  found  and  presumably  had  it  existed  it 
would  not  later  have  been  necessary  to  cut  a  new  doorway  into  the 
staircase.  This  doorway  is  also  very  near  an  original  window,  so 
could  not  be  a  former  outside  door.  The  upstairs  at  Ellen  Terry's 
House  has  one  large  room  and  on  the  whole  this  arrangement  is 
more  likely. 

The  roof  is  of  Crown-post  type,  shown  in  Fig.  2,  classified  by 
Cordingley7  as  type  He.  The  crown-posts  are  completely  plain  and 
it  is  surprising  how  few  mouldings  are  to  be  found  in  the  house  in 
spite  of  its  size  and  good  standards  of  construction.  This  appears  to 
be  a  characteristic  of  such  houses  in  North  Surrey  and  has  been 
observed  at  Weston  Manor  Farm8  and  elsewhere.  There  is  no  ridge- 
piece  and  the  tenon  and  mortice  on  the  ridge  joints  alternate  in 
position  on  successive  pairs  of  rafters,  which  are  laid  with  their 
wider  sides  horizontal. 

There  is  a  collar  to  each  pair  of  rafters  and  these  are  supported  by 
a  collar-purlin,  which  is  not  pinned  to  the  collar  beams  in  any  way, 
but  gives  longitudinal  support  by  friction  alone.  These  collars  have 
distorted  considerably  as  the  timbers  dried  out.  The  collar  purlin  is 
supported  in  turn  by  two  crown-posts  and  tie-beams,  the  ends  of 
which  rest  between  rafters  on  the  wall-plate.  The  ends  of  the  tie- 
beams  are  located  on  a  widened  upper  end  (or  'gunstock')  of  the 
wall-posts. 


6  Information   from   inventories   given   by    Barley,    M.    W.,   The   English 
Farmhouse  and  Cottage  (1961),  43,  etc. 

7  Cordingley,   R.  A.,  Trans.  Ancient  Monuments  Society,  New  Series  IX 
(1961),  73. 

8  Gravett,  K.  W.  E.,  and  Mercer,  T.  S.,  Surrey  A.C.,  LXI  (1962),  29. 
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The  northern  end  of  the  roof  is  half-hipped  and  has  a  small  gablet. 
The  construction  at  this  end  is  interesting,  the  collar  purlin  being 
attached  to  one  of  the  rafters  of  the  hipped  end.  A  longitudinal 
section  is  given  in  Fig.  2  and  this  is  very  similar  to  that  at  Durlock 
Grange,  Minster.9  As  mentioned  before,  there  is  no  sign  of  smoke 
blackening  and  the  gablet  could  not  have  been  needed  as  a  smoke- 
exit,  as  is  often  surmised.  It  must  have  had  a  structural  purpose, 
perhaps  to  accommodate,  without  weakness,  the  rafters  meeting  at 
the  apex  of  the  hip.  The  southern  end  of  the  roof  has  been  altered 
and  is  inaccessible.  It  is  quite  likely  that  it  also  was  originally  half- 
hipped.  The  roof  covering  from  the  first  has  been  in  hand-made  flat 
tiles  without  nibs  and  with  square  holes  for  wooden  pegs. 

Houses  of  the  continuous- jetty  type  first  appear  at  the  very  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century  and  continue  to  be  built  for  at  least  thirty 
years  of  the  sixteenth.  In  this  case,  a  date  of  about  1500  is  likely, 
since  within  some  forty  years  would  have  occurred  a  change  of  style 
and  this  new  style  is  evident  in  the  first  additions  to  the  house. 

For  this  early  period,  no  documentary  evidence  about  Whitehall 
remains,  although  the  connections  of  the  manor  of  East  Cheam,  with 
which  it  was  associated,  with  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  may 
account  for  the  'Kentish'  feel  of  its  shape,  plan  and  features. 

THE  SIXTEEXTH-CENTURY  ADDITIONS 

Sometime  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  considerable 
reconstructions  were  carried  out  at  Whitehall.  The  previously 
unheated  room  at  the  southern  end  of  the  ground  floor  was  provided 
with  a  large  chimney,  with  inglenooks,  of  chalk  block  and  sandstone 
rubble.  This  was  carried  the  whole  height  of  the  house  and  neces- 
sitated the  end  of  the  house  being  reconstructed  as  a  gable.  Exactly 
in  the  centre  of  the  outside  wall  is  a  stone  plaque  of  fleur-de-lis 
(included  in  Fig.  3).  This  may  have  been  a  re-used  stone,  but  it  was 
certainly  deliberately  placed  here  as  an  ornament. 

The  second  major  alteration  was  the  division  of  the  upstairs  by  a 
floor  at  tie-beam  level,  to  give  a  series  of  attic  rooms.  These  are 
supported  on  longitudinal  beams,  the  undersides  of  which  are 
chamfered  with  plain  stops  at  each  end.  One  end  of  each  beam  is 
supported  by  a  chimney  and  the  other  by  a  transverse  wall,  the  two 
transverse  walls  forming  the  passage-way  to  the  room  above  the 
porch.  This  passage-way  is  repeated  in  the  attic,  which  is  divided 
into  three  rooms.  In  the  centre  of  the  northern-most  wall  is  what 
remains  of  a  mullioned,  unglazed  window  which  was  bisected  and 
blocked  by  the  floor.  The  attics  are  lighted  by  two  dormer  windows, 
built  flush  with  the  front  of  the  house.  The  timber  framework  of 
these  is  a  later  style  of  timbering  than  the  original  work  in  the  house, 
consisting  of  panels  approximately  fifteen  inches  square  and 
including  re-used  timbers.  The  windows  are  casements  with  iron 
frames.  In  the  restoration  of  c.  1790,  these  were  re-set  in  softwood 
frames  and  many  fittings  obviously  date  from  then.  However,  in  the 

9  Drawings  by  Parkin,  E.  W.,  in  K.R.O.,  Maidstone. 
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southern  dormer  window  is  a  fastener,  shown  in  Fig.  5,  and  this  may 
well  date  from  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.10  Dating  of  these  fasteners  is  difficult.  While 
all  are  basically  similar  in  pattern,  small  variations  may  be 
significant,  hence  it  was  decided  to  include  a  drawing.  The  provision 
of  glass  windows  at  this  date  was  an  innovation  and  points  to  the 
importance  of  this  house  or  its  owner. 

To  provide  access  to  the  attics  a  wooden  newel-staircase  was 
added  at  the  back  of  the  house,  behind  the  original  position  of  the 
back  door,  which  was  moved  to  under  the  staircase.  Constructed 
around  the  vertical  post,  five  inches  in  diameter,  the  stairs  are  made 
of  planks  and  the  uppermost  storey  show  very  interesting  framing 
(Fig.  3).  That  the  staircase  was  an  addition  is  proved  on  the  first 
floor,  where  the  wall-plate  is  now  visible  from  the  underside  (Fig.  3). 
This  shows  that  studding  and  part  of  a  window  were  removed  when 
the  staircase  was  added. 

The  attic  door,  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  is  original  and  two  other 
attic  doors  (and  also  one  in  the  dairy)  are  of  the  same  vertical  plank 
construction.  One  in  the  attic  retains  an  eighteenth-century  latch 
and  another  has  several  inscriptions  (Plate  VHI(6)).  These  include 
'Remember'  and  'D.O.M.,'  both  of  which  have  been  interpreted  as 
signs  of  an  occupant  with  Royalist  sympathies.11  Much  of  the  attic 
floor  boarding  is  original. 

The  porch  was  also  added  at  this  time.  This  was  undoubtedly 
added  for  show  and  has  very  close  studding  (4  inch  spacing)  under 
the  weather-boarding.  The  little  room  above  is  supported  on  two 
dragon-beams  on  an  archway  below.  Probably  the  sides  of  the 
ground  floor  were  once  walled,  with  windows  or  balustrades.  The 
floor  is  paved  with  hard  chalk  slabs.  The  two  doorways  form  the 
most  distinguished  feature  of  the  old  house.  The  hollow  spandrils 
are  of  a  pattern  invented  for  Merton  College,  Oxford,  in  1424,12 
although  the  type  was  used  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Closer  inspection  shows  that  they  are  not 
quite  the  normal  style,  having  a  square  in  each  corner,  perhaps  for 
heraldic  devices,  nor  are  they  quite  the  same.  For  these  reasons  both 
are  drawn  in  Fig.  4.  It  appears  that  the  front  doorway  was  part  of 
the  original  house  and  the  porch  door  was  copied.  This  is  a  more 
likely  explanation  than  that  both  were  added,  as  late-Tudor 
spandrils  were  usually  more  ornamental  in  character. 

The  dates  given  for  these  alterations  vary  between  1540  and 
1580.13  These  represent  the  limits  possible  as  the  new  style  of 
timbering  used  had  barely  arrived  by  1540  and  by  1580  the  doorway 
would  have  looked  very  old  fashioned  for  so  near  London.  Thus  a 
date  of  c.  1550  appears  probable.   Again  documentary  evidence  does 


10  Lindsay,  S.,  The  Anatomy  of  English  Wrought  Iron  (1964),  53. 

11  Marshall,  43;  Eason,  op.  cit. 

12  Mills,  H.  L.,  'The  Dating  of  Timber  Houses  in  the  Weald  of  Kent,'  Arch. 
Cant.,  XLIV  (1932),  20. 

13  The  earlier  date  is  given  bv  Clifton-Taylor,  A.,  The  Pattern  of  English. 
Building  (1962),  57;  the  later  date  by  Marshall,  43. 
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not  help  us.  Whitehall,  although  just  over  the  road  from  West 
Cheam  Manor  House,  was  part  of  East  Cheam  Manor,  part  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  bailiwick  of  Croydon.  Cranmer  sold  the 
Manor  to  the  King  in  1538  and  it  was  annexed  to  the  honour  of 
Hampton  Court  in  1540.14  In  1554,  Mary  granted  East  Cheam  to 
the  newly  created  Viscount  Montague. 

The  alterations  were  so  vast  as  to  almost  amount  to  a  change  of 
use  and  it  is  tempting  to  speculate  on  the  size  of  the  family  or  the 
importance  of  the  new  owner  that  should  require  such  a  change. 
Perhaps  the  house  was  used  by  an  official  at  nearby  Nonsuch. 
Certainly  the  demolished  Merton  Priory  would  offer  a  source  of 
stone  for  the  chimney  and  perhaps  the  idea  for  the  ornamental 
fleur-de-lis  stone  had  come  from  the  re-use  of  carved  stones  from 
Merton  in  the  Nonsuch  cellars.15  There  is  a  very  long  tradition, 
mentioned  by  Manning  &  Bray16  that  the  house  was  formerly  known 
as  'The  Council  House,'  because  Queen  Elizabeth  I,  out  hunting  one 
day,  received  some  important  dispatches  and  held  an  emergency 
Council  meeting  here.  If  this  occurred  it  would  have  been  in  the 
room  at  the  south  end  of  the  ground  floor,  the  principal  apartment 
since  the  large  fireplace  had  been  added.  Walford17  repeats  the 
story  and  refers  to  a  set  of  fine  tapestries,  once  in  the  house,  but 
recently  (c.  1860)  destroyed.  But  this  does  raise  a  problem  as  to  why 
the  Queen  would  choose  Whitehall,  when  West  Cheam  Manor 
House  was  so  near.    Perhaps  she  knew  the  tenant. 

Another  persistent  story  is  that  the  house  is  called  Whitehall 
because  a  palace  official  lived  there  and  it  has  been  surmised18  that 
this  must  have  been  Edmund  Barrett,  Sergeant  of  the  Wine  Cellar 
to  King  Charles  I,  to  whose  memory  is  a  tablet,  dated  1631,  in  the 
Lumley  Chapel.  This  is  quite  possible,  although  there  is  no  evidence 
available. 

THE  SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  ADDITION 

In  1646,  Rev.  George  Aldrich,  previously  curate  of  Cheam  in 
1633-1644  and  priest-in-charge  at  Crowhurst  1644-5,  is  reputed  to 
have  started  a  school  in  Whitehall,  on  losing  his  cure  at  Crowhurst 
in  a  Cromwellian  purge.19  Certainly  in  1665,  to  avoid  the  plague, 
several  London  gentlemen  sent  their  sons  here  to  be  educated  and 
this  was  the  beginning  of  the  famous  Cheam  School,20  which  in  a 
mysterious  way  is  also  connected  with  the  vault  behind  5-9,  Maiden 
Road.  Aldrich  died  in  1685  and  is  buried  in  Cheam  Church.  The 
school  moved  from  Whitehall  in  1719,  achieved  considerable  fame 
in  the  eighteenth  century  and  in  1934  was  moved  out  of  the  district 

14  V.C.H.,  Surrey,  IV,  196. 

15  Dent,  J.,  The  Quest  for  Nonsuch  (1962),  Plate  3. 

16  M.  &  B.,  II,  467. 

17  Walford,  E.,  Greater  London  (c.  1860),  229. 

18  Marshall,  42. 

19  Stewart- Killick,  F.  S.,  'Associations  of  Whitehall  with  Cheam  School," 
Sutton  and  Cheam  Herald,  24.3.1960. 

20  Marshall,  45;  V.C.H.,  Surrey,  III,  195. 
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to  Beenham  Court  near  Newbury,  Berkshire,  where  it  still  flourishes. 
Tradition  has  it  that  the  wing  at  the  back  of  Whitehall  was  built  in 
Aldrich's  time  to  accommodate  the  school,  the  ground  floor  room, 
now  the  drawing-room,  being  the  schoolroom  and  entered  by  an 
outside  door. 

Architectural  evidence  supports  this  view.  The  drawing-room 
originally  had  an  entrance,  now  blocked  in  the  north  wall.  The  roof 
of  this  section  has  butt-side-purlins,  without  windbraces,  and  this 
and  its  general  proportions  date  the  wing  to  the  second  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Aldrich  was  a  tenant  of  Bartholomew  Fromonde,  whose  daughter 
Mary  married  Richard  Walmsley.  The  grand-daughter  of  this  couple, 
Catherine  Walmsley,  in  1712  married  Robert,  seventh  Lord  Petre, 
who  died  the  following  year,  leaving  her  with  a  child,  the  eighth 
Lord  Petre.  She  married  Charles  Stourton,  afterwards  first  Earl 
Stourton,  in  1738,  but  when  she  died  in  1785  she  left  her  Surrey 
estates  to  her  grandson  Robert,  ninth  Earl  Petre.  He  rapidly 
disposed  of  the  property,  Whitehall  being  purchased  by  James 
Killick,  whose  father  John  Kilhck  (1714-1764)  had  moved  there 
when  he  married  in  174 1.21 

Apparently  soon  after  he  acquired  the  freehold  of  the  house, 
Killick  must  have  commenced  the  very  sympathetic  restoration 
which  it  then  received.  The  timber  frame  must  have  been  in  need 
of  strengthening  and  iron  ties  were  fitted  to  hold  it  together  in  the 
one  or  two  places  shown  on  the  plan  (Fig.  1).  Probably  the  plaster 
had  shrunk  between  the  timbers  and  to  make  the  building  more 
weathertight  and  draughtproof  the  distinctive  weather-boarding, 
with  a  three-quarter  inch  roll-moulding,  was  added  (Plate  3).  The 
windows  were  reframed  and  the  majority  of  latches  replaced.  The 
ground  floor  of  the  north-wall  was  infilled  with  brick.  Internal 
sash-type  shutters  were  fitted  inside  the  downstairs  windows  and  a 
new  sash  window  upstairs  at  the  back.  The  front  of  the  house  is 
shown  in  this  state  in  a  photocopy  of  an  early  nineteenth-century 
watercolour  in  the  Croydon  Public  Library.22  The  elegant  panelled 
front  and  back  doors  are  of  this  time  and  also  the  back-outer  door 
and  hood.  During  recent  repairs,  it  was  found  that  one  of  the 
supports  of  the  porch  was  in  teak,  and  must  have  been  renewed 
about  this  time. 

The  present  dairy  must  have  ceased  to  be  used  as  the  kitchen.  I 
suspect  this  happened,  either  when  the  schoolroom  was  built  or 
when  the  school  moved  out  in  1719  and  the  schoolroom  replaced 
the  present  dining-room  as  principal  apartment.  The  present 
dining-room  then  became  the  kitchen,  as  the  hood-beam  across  the 

21  Stewart-Killick,  F.  S.,  'Faculty  Pews,  an  Interesting  Survival,'  Sutton  and 
Cheam  Herald,  20.1.1961. 

22  The  photograph  in  the  collection  of  the  Photographic  Survey  and  Record 
of  Surrey  is  stated  to  be  from  an  extra-illustrated  copy  of  Brayley's  History 
of  Surrey  in  Blechingley  Parish,  but  whereabouts  now  unknown. 
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fireplace  shows  the  grooves  where  a  spit-machine  was  once  fitted. 
The  ovens  were  on  the  right-hand  side  of  this  fireplace  and  replaced 
the  ovens  in  the  old  chimney,  which  were  now  blocked  from  the 
inside  with  larger  bricks,  leaving  the  enigmatic  recesses  in  the 
dairy.  A  new  fireplace  was  inserted  and  a  passage-way  created  by 
two  new  walls  to  form  the  present  hall  and  give  easy  access  to  the 
dairy  and  the  room  remaining  became  the  present  parlour.  At  the 
same  time  a  fireplace  was  inserted  in  the  drawing-room  and  a 
passage-way  built  to  reach  this  from  the  staircase.  Stewart- 
Killick23  has  stated  that  the  parlour  fireplace  was  brought  by  his 
ancestor  from  West  Cheam  Manor  at  its  demolition.  This  house, 
described  by  Lysons  as  being  in  a  bad  state  of  repair  in  179624  was 
pulled  down  soon  afterwards.  The  fireplace  in  question  was  reputed 
to  have  been  installed  in  the  Manor  House  in  .1732.  However,  the 
parlour  fireplace  (Plate  IX(a))  is  very  similar  to  some  in  Bloomsbury 
and  the  Soane  portions  of  the  old  Bank  of  England  (commenced  1788) 
and  that  in  the  drawing  room  (Plate  IX (&))  is  of  an  earlier  type  and 
more  likely  to  be  that  from  West  Cheam. 

LATER  ALTERATIONS 

Later  alterations  have  been  few.  In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  house  was  again  modernised,  this  time  far  less 
sympathetically.  The  doors  were  renewed;  one  was  re-used  for  a 
cupboard  door  in  the  large  back  bedroom.  This  was  covered  with 
hessian  and  this  again  had  several  layers  of  wall-paper,  laid  on  The 
Times  of  7  September,  1847,  which  must  effectively  date  the 
alterations. 

Additions  included  a  new  kitchen,  with  a  bedroom  above,  now 
used  as  a  bath-room,  and  the  two  lavatories  with  a  water  supply  from 
a  tank  in  the  roof.  Wooden  ground-floors  replaced  the  original 
earth  and  fireplaces  were  put  in  the  upstairs  bedrooms,  that  to  the 
middle  bedroom  involving  an  addition  to  the  older  chimney.  The 
back  bedroom  chimney  was  rebuilt,  blocking  an  older  gable,  and  a 
passage-way  was  made  so  that  the  north  bedroom  could  be  reached 
without  passing  through  the  middle  bedroom. 

The  spit-machine  was  removed  and  the  large  inglenook  filled  with 
a  modern  fireplace  and  cupboards.  This  room  now  became  a  dining- 
room  with  a  door  to  the  kitchen  and  the  old  ovens  to  the  right  of  the 
fireplace  were  removed  and  a  pantry  was  made.  The  space  between 
the  southern  end  of  the  house  and  the  old  boundary  wall  was  given 
a  lean-to  roof  of  pantiles  and  became  a  wash-house.  These  additions 
are  definitely  present  on  the  25-inch  Ordnance  Survey  map  of  1866, 
but  appear  to  be  absent  from  the  tithe-map  of  1840. 


23  Stewart-Killick,  F.  S.,  'Sarah  Churchill  at  West  Cheam  Manor,'  Sutton  and 
Cheam  Herald,  1 9 . 5 . 1 96 1 . 

24  Lysons,  S.,  Environs  of  London,  I  (1796),  139. 
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APPENDIX 

OTHER  HOUSES  IN  CHEAM 

Nonsuch  (formerly  Laurel)  Cottage,  3  Maiden  Road,  was  first 
built  as  a  simple  (two  room  up — two  room  down)  cottage,  with  a 
wind-braced,  side-purlin  roof,  probably  about  1600.  The  south  wall 
was  built  of  chalk  blocks,  very  similar  in  type  to  the  fragment  of 
wall  of  West  Cheam  Manor,  remaining  on  the  south  side  of  the 
churchyard.  This  wall  was  pierced  some  time  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century  and  two  rooms  (one  up  and  one  down)  added  to  the  south. 
Later  another  two  rooms  at  the  back  completed  the  square  block- 
plan  and  doubled  the  original  accommodation.  The  stone-block  wall 
still,  however,  divides  the  house  and  necessitates  two  staircases.  The 
three,  weather-boarded  cottages,  5-9,  Maiden  Road,  were  erected 
about  1800  or  a  little  aftenvards. 

While  studying  photographs  in  the  Croydon  Public  Library,  the 
author  came  across  some  of  Cheam  Court  Farm,  demolished  1929. 
This  was  an  open-hall  house,  with  inserted  chimney  and  probably  of 
earlier  date  than  1500.  Near  this  at  Cheam  Cross  Roads  was  an  old 
cottage  of  the  late  fifteenth  century,  which  was  repaired  and  moved 
to  its  present  position  in  Maiden  Road.25  Another  medieval  house 
remains  in  Church  Cottage,  beside  the  west  entrance  to  the  church- 
yard and  probably  the  original  rectory.  A  further  medieval  fragment 
remains  behind  some  cottages  in  Park  Lane,  while  in  High  Street  is 
the  remains  of  a  house  with  chalk  block  and  flint  squares  in  its  front 
wall.26 


25  Surrey  A.C.,  XXXIV  (1921),  99,  and  Marshall,  40. 

26  This  was  once  a  local  style  and  further  former  examples  are  shown  in 
Marshall,  13,  19  and  52. 


THE  FAMILY  OF  ST  JOHN  OF  LAMBETH 

BY 

CHARLES  F.  H.  EVANS,  F.S.A. 

THERE  is  no  lack  of  printed  information  about  the  historic 
house  of  St  John,  two  branches  of  which  are  still  to  be  found  in 
the  Peerages.  But  surprisingly  I  can  find  no  account  at  all  of 
the  branch  who  seem  to  have  lived  at  Lambeth  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Indeed  at  one  time  I  doubted  their  separate  existence. 
These  notes,  compiled  from  what  I  have  pieced  together  about  them, 
are  recorded  here  in  the  hope  that  they  may  help  some  future 
researcher. 

First  of  all,  I  give  details  of  three  Surrey  wills  that  introduced  me 
to  this  family,  insofar  as  they  help  to  identify  the  testators. 

1.  Joan  St  John,  P.C.C.  27  Streat.  Nuncupative  will  dated  25 
October  and  admon  granted  to  her  husband  8  November  1562.  She 
was  the  wife  of  Oliver  St  John,  of  Lambeth,  Surrey,  gentleman;  and 
had  previously  been  married  to  Robert  Smallwood.  Her  husband 
Oliver  St  John  to  have  the  keeping  of  her  children,  and  to  give  some 
of  her  jewellery  to  her  daughter  Wynnefride. 

2.  Alice  St  John,  P.C.C.  27  Crymes.  Will  dated  1566  and  proved 
16  October  1566.  She  was  the  wife  of  Oliver  St  John,  of  Lambeth, 
Surrey,  esquire.  Testatrix  bequeaths  to  their  daughter  Honor 
St  John  'my  best  cheine  of  goulde  my  wedding  ringe  my  best  paire 
of  bracelets  of  goulde  my  tablet  of  goulde  one  dosen  of  silver  spones 
with  strawberry  knobbes  and  one  lyttle  salte  of  silver  duble  gilte 
which  was  given  unto  her  by  my  Ladye  Ratcliffe  her  godmother.' 
Testatrix  mentions  her  husband's  son  Oliver  St  John,  the  younger, 
who  was  clearly  then  the  son  of  a  previous  marriage. 

3.  Oliver  St  John,  of  Lambeth,  Surrey,  esquire,  P.C.C.  18  Holney. 
Will  dated  11  and  proved  24  April  1571  by  executrix,  his  wife 
Ellynor.  Testator  bequeaths  to  his  son  Oliver  St  John  the  lease  of 
his  house  in  London  near  Paul's  Wharf,  after  the  death  of  his  wife ; 
and  to  his  daughter  Suzan  St  John  the  profits  of  lands  held  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury.  Bequests  to  his  base  daughter 
Ann  St  John;  and  to  his  daughter-in-law  Marye  Henbury  £10  on  her 
marriage,  or  when  aged  twenty,  so  presumably  she  was  his  step- 
daughter. Testator  mentions  the  children  of  Thomas  Edmondes,  of 
Southampton,  borne  of  the  body  of  Elleyne  his  wife,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  testator's  first  wife  Anne  Stokes. 

Presumably  the  above  Oliver  St  John  was  the  husband  of  Joan 
and  Alice  St  John,  though  their  wills  do  not  prove  it.  I  have 
ransacked  peerages,  county  histories  and  local  histories  in  vain  for 
these  St  Johns.  Unfortunately  not  only  had  the  St  John  family 
many  ramifications,  but  each  generation  had  its  Oliver;1  recalling  no 
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doubt  their  proud  descent  from  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Somerset, 
grandmother  of  King  Henry  VII,  by  her  first  husband  Sir  Oliver 
St  John,  of  Bletsoe,  co.  Bedford. 

A  clue  is  to  be  found  in  Edmondson's  Baronage,2  which  relates 
that  Oliver  St  John,  second  son  of  Sir  John  St  John  and  Jane 
Ewarby,  was  seated  at  Lambeth,  Surrey,  and  married  Margaret 
Love,  of  Winchelsea,  Sussex;  and  they  had  three  sons:  1.  Sir  Oliver 
St  John;  2.  Nicholas  St  John,  seated  at  Winchelsea;  3.  John  St  John. 
Now  with  Margaret  Love  we  are  on  firm  ground,  because  John  Love, 
merchant,  Mayor  of  Winchelsea  in  1563  and  1567,  in  his  will  dated 
26  March  1593, 3  bequeaths  to  his  son  St  John  and  Margaret  his  wife 
(testator's  daughter)  various  lands  and  tenements,  and  'the  house 
which  he  now  dwelleth  in  in  Winchelsea,'  and  shops  at  the  church 
gate,  etc.  But  this  Oliver  St  John  cannot  be  the  one  whose  will  has 
previously  been  noticed,  as  the  latter  died  in  1571,  twenty-two  years 
before  the  Mayor  of  Winchelsea  made  his  will.  Probably  the 
generations  have  been  muddled  up. 

The  pedigree  can  be  checked  against  the  excellent,  annotated, 
pedigree  of  St  John  in  the  Wiltshire  Visitation  Pedigrees,  1623. 4 
There  we  learn  that  John  St  John,  of  Lydiard  Tregoz,  by  Jane 
Ewarby,  had  two  sons:  John  St  John,  of  Lydiard  Tregoz,  who  died 
5  April  1576,  and  Oliver  St  John,  who  had  a  son  and  heir  Oliver 
St  John.  No  further  information  is  vouchsafed  as  to  these  Olivers, 
who  may  have  been  the  Lambeth  ones.  Now  as  the  first  John  St  John 
died  in  1512,  and  his  elder  son  John  was  born  in  1505, 5  it  is  probable 
that  the  younger  son  Oliver  was  born  not  later  than  1510. 

Further  Surrey  clues  are  the  marriage  at  Croydon,  3  August  1563, 
of  Master  Olyver  Sent  John,  Squyer,  and  Maystrise  Alice  Heron, 
widow.6  Also  the  references  in  the  Lambeth  Churchwardens' 
Accounts1  to  Oliver  St  John,  who  was  recently  dead  1570/1;  and  to 
his  widow  Eleanor,  whose  grave  is  referred  to  in  1574,  when  she  was 
recently  dead. 

From  these  and  other  sources,  which  will  be  noticed,  and  from 
church  registers,  I  suggest  the  following  pedigree;  with  the  proviso 
that  though  I  believe  each  individual  fact  to  be  correct,  the  piecing 
together  of  the  facts  may  be  completely  wrong. 

Sir  John  St  John,  of  Lydiard  Tregoze,  Wilts,  died  1  September 
1512,  leaving  by  his  wife  Jane  Iwardby  two  sons:  John  St  John,  of 
Lydiard  Tregoze,  died  5  April  1576,  and  Oliver  St  John,  of  Lambeth, 
Surrey.2 

Oliver  St  John,  of  Lambeth,  was  born  about  1510,  and  buried  at 
St  Mary's,  Lambeth,  19  April  1571.    He  married 

1.  Anne.   He  was  her  second  husband.   She  married  first  Stokes,  by 

whom  she  had  a  daughter  Elleyne  Stokes,  the  wife  of  Thomas 
Edmondes  of  Southampton.8 

2.  Joan,  at  St  Margaret's,  Westminster,  3  July  1559.    He  was  her 

third  husband.  She  married  first  Henbury,  probably  William 
Henbury,  who  was  buried  at  St  Margaret's,  Westminster,  31 
August   1553;  by  whom  she  had  a  son  William  Henbury, 
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baptized  at  St  Margaret's,  Westminster,  28  October  1548,  and 
a  daughter  Mary  Henbury,  baptized  there  18  February  1554, 
and  maybe  other  children  who  occur  in  the  registers.  Joan 
married  secondly,  at  St  Margaret's,  Westminster,  16  April 
1554,  Robert  Smallewoode,  gentleman,  who  was  buried  at  St 
Margaret's,  Westminster,  8  January  1559;  by  whom  she  had 
a  daughter  Wenefride  Smallewoode,  baptized  at  St  Margaret's, 
Westminster,  6  August  1555,  and  a  son  John  Smallewoode, 
baptized  there  8  December  1556.  Robert  Smallewoode's  son 
Robert  Smallewoode  was  probably  by  a  previous  marriage, 
and  his  daughter  Margaret  Smallewoode  certainly  was,  as  she 
was  already  married  to  Mr  Edward  Norrys  in  1558;  Margaret 
Smallewoode,  who  was  buried  at  St  Margaret's,  Westminster, 
19  January  1552,  was  perhaps  their  mother.9  By  Oliver  St 
John  Joan  was  the  mother  of  Oliver  St  John,  baptized  at 
St  Margaret's,  Westminster,  2  October  1560,  who  presumably 
died  an  infant;  and  of  Oliver  St  John,  baptized  at  St  Mary's, 
Lambeth,  15  July  1561,  and  later  described  as  'the  younger,' 
and  'Black  Oliver.'  John  St  John,  buried  at  St  Margaret's, 
Westminster,  24  September  1563,  may  have  been  another 
infant  child.  Joan,  'Maistresse  Senion,'  was  buried  at  St 
Mary's,  Lambeth,  29  October  1562. 

3.  Alice,  at  Croydon,  3  August  1563.    He  was  her  second  husband. 

She  married  first  William  Heron,  J. P.,  of  Addiscombe,  Surrey, 
who  died  s.  p.  4  January  1563.10  There  are,  or  were,  brasses 
to  them,  and  also  to  his  parents,  in  Croydon  Church.11  By 
Oliver  St  John  Alice  was  the  mother  of  Honoria  St  John, 
baptized  at  St  Mary's,  Lambeth,  25  July  1566,  with  Lady 
Ratcliffe  as  godmother,12  and  buried  there  26  October  1566. 
Alice  St  John  was  buried  at  St  Mary's,  Lambeth,  19  August 
1566. 

4.  Eleanor  Burbage,  at  St  Bartholomew  the  Less,  10  July  1567; 

a  daughter  of  Thomas  Burbage,  of  Hayes,  Middlesex.13  He 
was  her  third  husband;  and  an  Anthony  Burbage,  probably 
her  uncle,  was  a  witness  to  his  will.8  By  Oliver  St  John 
Eleanor  had  a  daughter  Susan  St  John;8  possibly  the  Susan 
St  John  who  was  buried  at  St  Margaret's,  Westminster,  26 
February  1621.  Eleanor  married  first  her  cousin  Henry 
Windsor,  of  Harting,  Sussex,  gentleman,  at  St  Margaret's, 
Westminster,  20  January  1543,  where  he  was  buried  25 
September  1553;14  secondly  Hugh  Partridge;15  and  fourthly 
Bonetti  Rocco  (or  Rocke).  Bonetti  Rocco  is  said7  to  have  been 
an  Italian  gentleman;  a  fencing  master;  a  servant  in  the 
household  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester;  and  later  a  courier  to 
the  French  agent  in  Scotland.  Eleanor  Rocco  was  recently 
dead  in  1574,  and  buried  at  St  Mary's,  Lambeth.7 

It  is  curious  that  if  the  above  account  is  correct  Oliver  St  John  had 
three  wives  with  nine  husbands  between   them,   four  legitimate 
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children  and  one  bastard,  after  he  was  fifty.  How  many  further 
wives  besides  Anne  Stokes  may  have  been  packed  into  his  earlier 
life  there  is  no  telling. 

Oliver  St  John,  the  younger,  of  Lambeth,  of  Winchelsea,  and  of 
Marlborough,  Wilts,  was  baptized  at  St  Mary's,  Lambeth,  15  July 
1561.    He  married 

1.  Margaret  Love,  at  Wonston,  Hants,  2  June  1588;  the  daughter 

and  co-heiress  of  John  Love,  Mayor  of  Winchelsea.16  She  was 
buried  at  St  Mary  the  Virgin,  Marlborough,  19  September 
1606.17  Thev  had  three  sons:  1.  Nicholas  St  John,  the  eldest, 
who  was  of  age  10  May  1608;  2.  Sir  Oliver  St  John;  3.  John  St 
John.  These  younger  sons  were  still  minors  5  May  1615,  when 
their  father  was  living  at  Marlborough  and  their  mother  was 
dead.18 

2.  A  lady  described  as  'Mrs  St  John,  wife  of  Mr  Oliver  St  John,' 

who  was  buried  at  St  Mary  the  Virgin,  Marlborough,  3  April 
1608. 17  She  may  well  have  been  the  Jane  Nicholas  whom 
Oliver  St  John,  esquire,  married  at  St  Dunstan's  in  the  West, 
London,  14  February  1607.  In  that  case  Jane  Nicholas  may 
have  been  his  cousin  Jane  St  John,  widow  of  Robert  Nicholas, 
of  Manningford,  Wilts,  who  died  in  1602,  and  by  whom  she  had 
a  daughter  Catherine  Nicholas,  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Brodrick,  of 
Wandsworth,  Surrey.19 

Oliver  St  John,  the  younger,  was  probably  'Black'  Oliver  St 
John  who,  in  April  1615,  was  sentenced  in  the  Star  Chamber  to  a 
fine  of  £5,000  and  lifelong  imprisonment  for  writing  a  letter  to  the 
Mayor  of  Marlborough,  dissuading  him  and  the  inhabitants  of  that 
town  from  contributing  to  a  benevolence.  After  making  a  full 
submission  he  was  released,  and  had  his  fine  remitted.  It  appears 
from  his  trial  that  he  was  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  a  leading 
inhabitant  of  Marlborough.20  He  has  been  confused  with  his  cousin 
and  namesake  the  Chief  Justice.  He  was  not  buried  at  Marlborough, 
and  the  date  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

Nicholas  St  John,  eldest  son  of  Oliver  St  John,  presumably 
inherited  the  property  at  Winchelsea;21  and  he  may  possibly  be  the 
Nicholas  St  John,  of  Lydiard  Tregoze,  who  married  13  June  1614 
Alice  Goddard.4  If  so,  he  was  still  alive  in  1642  when  he  witnessed 
the  will  of  his  brother-in-law  Vincent  Goddard.22  Nicholas  St  John 
of  Marlborough  was  assessed  at  £14  in  the  Wiltshire  Commission 
(1630-1)  for  Composition  of  Knighthood.23  In  1639  Nicholas  St 
John  owned  Watlands  Farm  in  Rye  Foreign,  Sussex,  which  in  1668 
belonged  to  his  widow.24  But  it  does  not  seem  pointful  to  try  and 
trace  the  third  generation  of  the  family  further,  as  they  had  clearly 
by  then  abandoned  Surrey  for  Wiltshire.25 
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NOTES 

1  A  nest  of  sixteenth-century  Oliver  St  Johns  in  Bedfordshire  is  discussed 
in  an  article  by  D.  L.  Jacobus,  'The  ancestry  of  Elizabeth  (St  John)  Whiting,' 
in  The  American  Genealogist,  XXXIV  (1958),  15-7. 

2  J.  Edmondson,  Mowbray  Herald  Extraordinary,  Baronagium  Genea- 
logicum,  IV  (1764),  328;  a  work  which  utilized  the  MS.  'Baronagium 
Genealogicum'  of  Sir  William  Segar,  Garter. 

3  The  will  is  not  that  of  John  Love,  of  Goudhurst,  Kent,  dated  15  November 
and  proved  9  December  1595,  P.C.C.  74  Scott,  who  was  probably  a  nephew  of 
John  Love  of  Winchelsea.  Further  the  East  Sussex  County  Archivist  kindly 
informs  me  that  the  will  is  not  in  the  Record  Office  at  Lewes.  However,  what 
appears  to  be  the  original  will  of  John  Love,  Mayor  of  Winchelsea,  not 
witnessed  and  not  proved,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Sussex  Archaeological 
Society  (CO/803) ;  and  Mr.  K.  W.  Dickins,  F.S.A.,  the  Hon.  Curator  of  Deeds 
at  Barbican  House,  Lewes,  has  kindly  given  me  an  abstract  of  it;  and  also  given 
me  a  list  of  deeds  relevant  to  the  Love  family  of  Goudhurst  and  Winchelsea  in 
the  possession  of  the  Society.  John  Love  of  Winchelsea  belonged  to  the  family 
of  Love  of  Goudhurst,  where  he  asks  to  be  buried,  and  a  brass  to  be  set  on  his 
tombstone,  as  on  his  father's  and  grandfather's  there.  Mr.  Nicholas  Mac- 
Michael,  F.S.A.,  kindly  informs  me  that  there  are  no  brasses  of  the  Love  family 
at  Goudhurst  Church  now.  His  other  daughter  Anne  Love  married  first 
Lunsford,  and,  secondly,  as  his  first  wife  of  four,  Sir  John  Morgan,  of  Chil- 
worth  in  Bramley,  Surrey;  and  their  daughter  and  heiress  Anne  Morgan 
married  Sir  Edward  Randyll,  of  Albury,  Surrey  (M.  &■  B.,  II,  117-8). 

4  Harleian  Society,  CV/VI. 

s  Burke's  Peerage  under  Bolingbroke. 

6  Coll.  Top.  et  Gen.,  IV  (1837),  91. 

7  Surrey  Rec.  Soc,  XVIII  (1941);  edited  by  Charles  Drew. 

8  Will,  P.C.C.  18  Holney. 

9  Will  of  Robert  Smallewoode,  P.C.C.  35  Welles,  dated  11  November  1558 
and  proved  8  February  1559  by  Joan,  relict  and  executrix.  Bequest  of  ^20  to 
William  Henbury  and  Mary  his  sister,  who  is  probably  the  Mary  Henbury 
described  by  Oliver  St  John  as  his  daughter-in-law  in  his  will,  P.C.C.  18 
Holney. 

10  Will,  P.C.C.  7  Chayre.  The  best  account  of  the  Herons  of  Addiscombe  is 
that  in  Coll.  Top.  et  Gen.,  II  (1835),  166-7,  399.  It  has  been  ignored  by  later 
writers. 

11  Surrey  A.C.,  XXVII  (1914),  41-7. 

12  Will,  P.C.C.  27  Crymes.  Lady  Ratcliffe  must  have  been  Honor  Pound, 
wife  of  Sir  Henry  Ratcliffe,  subsequently  Earl  of  Sussex. 

13  Middlesex  Pedigrees,  Harleian  Society,  LXV,  79-80;  F.  C.  Cross,  Monken 
Hadley  (1880),  pedigree  of  Greene,  of  Hayes,  Middlesex. 

14  Henry  Windsor,  who  was  an  idiot  from  birth,  was  the  elder  son  of  Sir 
Anthony  Windsor,  by  his  first  wife  Elizabeth  Lovell,  of  Harting,  divorced  wife 
of  Sir  Edward  Bray  (V.C.H.  Sussex,  IV  (1953),  15).  Sir  Anthony  was  a  younger 
brother  of  Andrews,  Lord  Windsor,  and  they  were  sons  of  Myles  Windsor  by 
Joan  Greene;  whose  step-brother  Sir  Robert  Greene  was  father  of  Cicely 
Greene,  wife  of  William  Burbage.  They  were  the  grandparents  of  Eleanor 
Burbage.  Henry  and  Eleanor  Windsor  disposed  of  Surrey  property  at  Ashurst 
in  Witley  and  Fridinghurst  in  1549  (V.C.H.  Surrey,  III  (1911),  12,  85).  Henry 
Windsor  must  have  died  s.  p.,  as  his  sister  Constance  Rythe  was  the  heir  to 
Harting  (P.R.O.,  Early  Chancery  Proceedings,  files  1428/35,  1466/74). 

15  Hugh  Partridge,  gentleman,  born  in  the  north  parts,  was  granted  arms  at 
London  5  February  1549  by  Sir  Gilbert  Dethick,  Norroy;  namely,  Gules,  on  a 
fess  engrailed  plain  cotised  between  three  partridge  rising  or,  as  many  torteaux 
(or  a  bezant  between  two  torteaux),  and  in  chief  a  crescent  argent.  Hugh 
Partryge  was  brother  of  Sir  Miles  Partryge,  of  Almondsbury,  co.  Gloucester, 
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and  of  Kew,  Surrey,  who  was  attainted  of  felony  and  hanged  on  Tower  Hill 
26  February  1552;  and  who  had  been  granted  very  similar  arms  by  Sir 
Christopher  Barker,  Garter.  I  can  find  no  other  contemporary  references  to  a 
Hugh  Partridge,  so  that  these  may  well  refer  to  the  husband  of  Eleanor 
Burbage.  P.R.O.,  Early  Chancery  Proceedings,  file  1346/5;  The  Genealogist, 
N.S.  XXIII  (1907),  190-1;  Misc.  Gen.  et  Her.,  5  S.  VI  (1925),  354,  note.  Mr. 
Irvine  E.  Gray,  F.S.A.,  Records  Officer  for  Gloucestershire,  kindly  informs  me 
that  there  is  nothing  relevant  to  Hugh  Partridge  in  the  Records  Office  at 
Gloucester. 

16  Margaret  Love  must  have  been  related  to  Nicholas  Love,  Headmaster  and 
Warden  of  Winchester  College,  who  was  Rector  of  Wonston,  1615-30,  and  who 
had  a  confirmation  of  his  arms  by  William  Camden,  Clarenceux,  7  December 
1613.  He  was  the  father  of  Nicholas  Love,  the  Regicide,  who  married 
Elizabeth  Bugges,  of  Lambeth,  at  St  Margaret's,  Westminster,  6  October  1655. 
They  belonged  to  the  family  of  Love,  of  Basing  in  Froxfield,  Hants;  perhaps  a 
branch  of  the  family  of  Love  of  Goudhurst.  Both  the  families  of  St  John  and 
Love  seem  to  have  been  closely  connected  with  the  parishes  of  Wonston  and 
St  Margaret's,  Westminster.  The  Genealogist,  N.S.  XXI  (1905),  114;  Alumni 
Oxonienses. 

17  Coll.  Top.  et  Gen.,  V  (1838),  270. 

18  Amongst  the  deeds  belonging  to  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society 
(CO/812)  is  a  covenant,  dated  5  May  1615,  that  'Oliver  St  John  and  John 
St  John,  sons  of  Oliver  St  John,  of  Marlborrow,  Wilts,  esquire,  and  of  Margaret 
his  late  wife,  deceased,  one  of  the  daughters  and  heirs  of  John  Love,  late  of 
Wynchelsey,  gentleman,'  shall  on  attaining  21  years  upon  request  release 
their  rights  in  certain  lands  in  Goudhurst  that  belonged  to  John  Love. 

19  Misc.  Gen.  et  Her.,  4  S.  II  (1907),  297.  Lucy  Nicholas,  another  daughter 
of  Jane  Nicholas,  had  married  John  Doilie  at  St  Dunstan's  only  three  days 
before  Jane  Nicholas  (probably  her  mother)  was  married  there. 

20  Notes  and  Queries,  2  S.  VII  (1859),  27-8;  VIII  (1860),  386. 

21  1  April  1610:  release  by  Nicholas  St  John,  gentleman,  son  of  Oliver 
St  John,  esquire,  and  Margaret  his  wife,  daughter  of  John  Love,  of  Winchelsea, 
merchant,  deceased  (Sussex  Archaeological  Society). 

22  Misc.  Gen.  et  Her.,  4  S.  Ill  (1908),  69-70. 

23  Wiltshire  Notes  and  Queries,  I  (1896),  109. 

24  Sussex  A.C.,  XCII  (1954),  147. 

25  I  would  like  to  mention  that  Miss  Ida  Darlington,  F.S.A.,  has  kindly 
informed  me  that  there  is  nothing  relevant  to  this  St  John  family  of  Lambeth 
in  the  archives  of  the  Greater  London  Council  at  County  Hall,  S.E.I. 


THE  LIFE  OF  A  VICTORIAN  SUBURB 

BY 

G.  N.  GANDY 

VICTORIAN  domestic  architecture  is  usually  overlooked  as 
being  shoddy  imitation ;  but  whatever  its  aesthetic  value  it  is 
of  importance  as  a  reflection  of  the  society  that  produced  it. 
With  this  in  mind,  I  have  attempted  a  short  study  of  the  physical 
history  of  a  typical  Victorian  suburban  estate  at  Kingston  Hill, 
where  development  began  in  the  1850's. 

The  building  firms,  estate  agents,  auctioneers  and  solicitors 
involved  have  gone,  or  if  remaining  have  no  records,  so  that  erectors 
of  specific  properties  are  not  known  for  certain.  Consequently,  the 
chronology  of  building  has  had  chiefly  to  be  traced  through  local 
street  directories,  builders'  advertisements  in  the  Surrey  Comet,  and 
the  first  and  second  editions  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  25-inch  maps. 
Fortunately,  the  conveyancing  deeds  by  which  the  land  passed  to 
the  builders  and  landowners  (and  which  name  them)  are  extant,  and 
the  history  of  the  National  Freehold  Land  Society  which  formed  the 
estate,  has  already  been  written.1 

Agitation  was  fierce  in  the  1830's  and  1840's  for  extending  the 
franchise  to  the  lower  classes.  Even  after  the  Reform  Act  of  1832 
only  about  one  householder  in  six  was  qualified  to  vote,  and  the 
ancient  right  that  accompanied  ownership  of  a  forty-shilling  freehold 
might  cost  a  man  £60  or  £10.  The  situation  was  improved  by  the 
proliferation,  particularly  in  industrial  areas,  of  friendly  societies 
and  'terminating'  building  societies — groups  of  men  who  pooled 
their  resources  to  enable  each  in  turn  to  purchase  property  to  be 
mortgaged  by  the  society.  In  1847  the  first  'permanent'  society 
appeared,2  the  Birmingham  Freehold  Land  Society.  In  societies  of 
this  type  subscriptions  were  united  to  purchase  land  at  wholesale 
prices,  and  it  was  then  distributed  to  the  members  in  lots  at  prime 
cost.  This  improved  system  was  supported  by  reformers  like 
Cobden,  Bright  and  Hume,  and  all  three  were  connected  with  the 
National  Freehold  Land  Society  which  was  founded  in  1849. 3  Four 
years  after  its  formation  it  had  at  its  disposal  more  than  £250,000, 4 
and  today,  as  the  Abbey  National,  it  is  the  second  largest  building 
society  in  the  country. 

The  political  objectives  for  which  the  National  had  been  founded 
soon  faded.  Gradual  extensions  to  the  franchise  made  the  forty- 
shilling  freehold  less  in  demand  and  as  early  as  1850,  in  its  first 
annual  report,5  the  society  noted  that  men  were  already  choosing  to 

1  Bellman,  Sir  Harold,  Bricks  and  Mortals  (1949),  39. 

2  Ibid.,  39. 

3  Ibid.,  43-4;  Appendix  II,  205. 

4  Ibid.,  47. 

5  Ibid.,  35-6. 
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use  land  societies  as  a  savings  bank  rather  than  as  a  means  of 
acquiring  a  house  and  the  right  to  vote.  Apart  from  receiving  a  good 
rate  of  interest  on  his  investment  a  member  was  also  entitled  to  a 
share  when  his  subscription  reached  £30.  Shares  entitled  him  to  a 
building  lot  and  they  could  also  be  acquired  through  the  weekly 
lotteries  which  the  society  held  with  the  members'  united  subscrip- 
tions; and  if  a  man  drew  a  share,  by  either  lot  or  subscription,  he 
could  sell  it  and  his  right  to  a  building  lot  to  another  member  at  an 
agreed  price,  and  so  continue  to  save.  The  society  wholeheartedly 
supported  these  thrifty  habits,  believing  that  they  would  morally 
improve  the  working  man  and  make  him  more  fit  for  the  privilege  of 
voting. 

One  result  of  this  policy  was  that  building  estates  were  soon 
designed  to  cater  not  only  for  the  forty-shilling  freeholder,  and  this 
was  clearly  the  case  with  the  estate  bought  by  the  National  Society 
in  1853  at  Kingston  Hill,  Surrey.  In  general  their  estates  had  been 
in  the  southern  suburbs  of  London  and  in  positions  which  were  in 
the  path  of  the  city's  expansion,  but  this  was  not  the  case  here.  The 
Royal  Borough  of  Kingston  had  been  an  important  market  town 
since  at  least  medieval  times  when  its  bridge  over  the  Thames  had 
been  the  most  easterly  before  London  Bridge  itself,  and  the  town's 
insularity  had  not  yet  been  affected  by  London's  expansion. 
Kingston  Hill  lay  almost  a  mile  to  the  north-east  of  the  centre  of  the 
town,  and  the  two  were  only  linked  by  a  thin  straggle  of  houses  that 
ran  along  the  London  Road  and  a  little  way  beyond  the  estate.  The 
land  was  bounded  to  the  west  by  fields,  to  the  north  by  Richmond 
Park  and  to  the  south  and  east  by  the  London  Road  and  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge's  estates  (of  which  it  had  formed  a  part)  and  covered 
something  in  the  region  of  54  acres.  The  hill  never  rises  to  more  than 
200  feet,  but  lies  in  a  pocket  of  the  gravelly  Bagshot  Beds  (most  of 
surrounding  Middlesex  and  Surrey  is  of  London  Clay),  and  this,  in 
an  age  with  poor  sewage  disposal,  must  have  added  to  the  attraction 
of  the  estate.  One  serious  drawback  to  building,  however,  and  one 
probably  unappreciated  in  1853,  was  the  prevalence  of  underground 
springs — a  factor  which  may  well  explain  why  it  took  more  than 
fifty  years  to  cover  the  land  with  houses. 

Set  in  such  a  position,  with  no  likelihood  of  Kingston  expanding 
that  far  for  a  long  time  to  come,  the  land  was  unlikely  to  have  been 
intended  for  cheap  housing.  It  was  sold  to  the  shareholders  in  two 
sections,  in  1854  and  1856, 6  and  by  the  first  of  these  dates  the  society 
had  undertaken  the  construction  of  four  roads — Tudor  Road, 
Queens  Road,  Liverpool  Road  (the  Prime  Minister  Lord  Liverpool 
had  once  owned  the  Cambridge  estates)  and  Crescent  Road — and 
had  laid  down  road-drains.  That  they  intended  the  estate  to  be 
middle  or  upper  class  in  character  was  also  shown  by  their  building 
stipulations. 

The  lots,  though  differing  greatly  in  size  and  value,  were  each 

6  Conveyancing  deeds  (at  the  Surrey  Record  Office),  also  the  source  for  the 
following  on  road-construction,  drainage,  and  building  regulations. 
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divided  so  as  to  consist  of  a  'Main  Building  Space,'  50  feet  in  depth, 
lying  30  feet  from  the  road;  a  'Back  Building  Space'  extending  21 
feet  inside  the  back  boundary;  and  an  'Intermediate  Space' 
between  the  two.  Building  could  extend  to  the  front  edge  of  Lots  1 
to  47  on  the  London  Road  as  these  were  intended  for  shops,  but 
elsewhere  'No  Building  is  to  be  erected  as  a  Shop  Warehouse  or 
Factory  and  no  operative  machinery  is  to  be  fixed  or  placed.' 
Houses  were  to  be  detached  or  semi-detached ;  regulations  governing 
the  positioning  of  boundary  fences  prevented  houses  from  being 
set  too  closely  together;  and  it  was  laid  down  that  'No  Building 
behind  the  Main  Building  Space  is  to  be  erected  or  used  as  a 
Dwelling  House.'  Minimum  heights,  areas,  and  rateable  values 
(see  Appendix  I)  were  stipulated  for  houses  in  each  road,  and  it  was 
even  declared  lawful  for  neighbours  to  take  possession  of  any  lots 
containing  an  'improper  or  misplaced  building,  or  other  thing.' 

The  minimum  rateable  values  (never  below  £15  p. a.)  were  enough 
to  prevent  working  men  from  living  on  the  estate,  but  twenty-seven 
were  nonetheless  among  the  seventy-eight  shareholders.7  Seven  of 
these  acquired  over  one  hundred  pounds-worth  of  land,  representing 
a  good  deal  of  saving  or  good  fortune  with  the  lottery,  but  the  fate 
of  all  but  one  of  them,  John  Hatfield,8  was  to  be  bought  up  by 
wealthier  men.9  Oddly  enough,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  social 
scale  there  was  also  a  large  number  of  holdings  of  less  than  £100: 
thirteen  out  of  twenty-three,  or  roughly  56%  as  compared  with  74% 
among  the  lower  classes.  Furthermore,  of  the  five  shareholders  in 
this  category  who  spent  over  £200,  it  is  noticeable  that  all  were 
professional  men — the  town-clerk,  a  retired  lieutenant  colonel,  a 
barrister,  a  retired  merchant  and  a  retired  publisher — and  in  this 
respect  they  were  more  typical  of  the  middle-class  investors,  the  men 
who  were  really  responsible  for  the  shape  that  building  development 
was  to  take.  There  were  twenty-eight  shareholders  who  could 
tentatively  be  described  as  middle  class.  Their  number  included 
bakers,  builders,  drapers  and  grocers,  for  example,  though  it  is 
obvious  that  in  such  trades  there  were  likely  to  be  men  whose 
standing  was  indistinguishable  from  that  of  a  working-class  man. 
In  spite  of  this  difficulty  of  definition  the  number  of  men  who  laid 
out  less  than  £100  was  no  more  than  eleven  (39%),  and  nine  indeed 
spent  over  £200  each  on  land.  These  nine,  together  with  the  five 
already  mentioned  in  the  upper  social  bracket,  were  those  most 
interested  in  the  future  of  the  estate,  and  among  them  seven  in 

7  The  shareholder's  trade  or  profession,  as  indicated  in  the  conveyancing 
deeds,  was  usually  the  only  guide  to  his  social  standing.  The  distinctions  made 
are  between  manual  workers,  the  employers'  class,  and  the  professional, 
retired  and  upper  classes. 

8  Hatfield  could  afford  to  buy  an  existing,  small  semi-detached  house  as 
well  as  to  build  his  own  home,  so,  though  a  carpenter,  he  was  probably  nearer 
middle  class  than  his  trade  suggests. 

9  Evidence  suggesting  that  a  good  many  shareholders  were  bought  out  lies 
in  the  facts  that  the  conveyancing  deeds  frequently  record  more  than  one 
purchaser  per  lot  and,  secondly,  houses  were  often  built  to  cover  adjacent  lots 
which  the  deeds  record  as  having  different  owners. 
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particular  who  had  sunk  over  £500  apiece  into  it :  Lieut.-Col.  G.  B. 
Holman;  Frederick  Augustus  Du  Croz  (merchant);  Edward  Hedge 
(barrister) ;  Samuel  Mason  (timber  merchant) ;  Joseph  Marsh 
(miller);  James  Goulter  (builder);  Benjamin  Looker  (brick  manu- 
facturer) . 


Fig.  1. — Upper:  Chronology  of  Building. 
Lower:  Land  Purchased  by  the  Principal  Shareholders  (The  'Knowle' 
belonged  to  Hedge;  the  'Grange'  to  Du  Croz). 

With  the  exception  of  Goulter  these  landowners  contributed 
surprisingly  little  towards  building  on  the  estate,  especially  in  view 
of  the  pleasantness  of  its  situation  and  the  hopeful  fact  that 
Kingston's  population  growth  rate  suddenly  leapt  forward  in  the 
1850's  and  1860's  (see  Appendix  II).  But  their  policy  was  also  that 
of  the  majority  of  shareholders.  Although  a  quarter  were  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  building  industry10 — a  situation  common  in 

10  Conveyancing  deeds. 
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the  building  of  the  London  suburbs  where  workmen  helped  each 
other  to  put  up  houses — building  on  Kingston  Hill  was  for  most  of 
them  out  of  the  run  of  ordinary  life.  For  one  thing,  the  estate  only 
formed  an  isolated  suburb  of  Kingston,  and  the  town's  expansion 
had  so  far  been  largely  to  the  south11 — in  Surbiton  and  along  the 
riverside.  The  demand  for  upper  middle-class  housing  in  the 
district,  therefore,  was  not  high,  and  the  land  itself  was  found  to 
be  an  adequate  investment  because,  purchased  at  wholesale  prices, 
it  could  always  be  sold  for  more  than  it  had  cost.  In  fact,  seventy- 
five  of  the  seventy-eight  shareholders  must  have  made  money  out  of 
their  land  in  one  way  or  another  as  only  three  used  all  that  they 
owned  for  their  own  house  (no  more  than  eight,  indeed,  ever  lived 
on  the  estate12)  and  judging  from  the  amount  of  early  building  that 
went  on,  most  sold  their  land  unbuilt  on. 

The  business  of  selling  land  or  houses,  however,  is  difficult  to  trace 
at  this  time.  Advertisements  in  the  Surrey  Comet  were  not  usually 
explicit  as  to  the  owner  and  the  precise  location  or  the  cost  of  the 
property,  but  the  following  are  examples  of  advertisements  relating 
to  the  estate  :— 

29  March,  1856: 

To  Let — Two  Convenient  Villas,  situate  in  the  Crescent  Rd.,  Kingston  Hill, 
Kingston,  replete  with  every  requisite  for  a  respectable  family.  Good  garden. 
Rent  moderate.    For  particulars  apply  at  the  Office  of  this  Paper. 

14  January,  1865: 

For  Sale.  Building  Land,  Kingston  Hill — several  eligible  plots  to  be  sold,  or 
Let  on  Building  Lease — Apply  at  the  Surrey  Comet  Office. 

One  inviting  more  speculation  than  these,  though,  appeared  on 
26  March,  1859.    It  announced  a  forthcoming  auction  of 

Valuable  Freehold  Building  Land,  a  well-built  house  (intended  for  a  Public 
House)  a  House  with  Shop  adjoining,  Hay  Stack,  and  a  quantity  of  Timber. 

The  land  was  situated  in  the  London,  Crescent,  Liverpool,  King's 
and  Queens  Roads,  and  was  in  97  lots.  There  were  arrangements  for 
mortgage,  and  particulars  with  plan  and  conditions  of  sale  could  be 
had  of  Mr.  W.  Looker  and  Mr.  John  Collings.  William  Looker,  a 
Kingston  grocer,  was  Benjamin  Looker's  cousin  and  himself  owned 
a  number  of  lots  on  the  estate;  and  John  Collings,  though  not  a 
shareholder,  was  the  third  trustee  of  the  Kingston  Building  Society 
(which  was  founded  in  1865  by  Benjamin  Looker  and  James 
Goulter).  This  suggests  that  Looker  and  Goulter  may  well  have  been 
involved  in  the  venture ;  and  if  one  assumes  that  the  lots  were  of  the 
same  dimensions  as  those  originally  laid  out  by  the  land  society,  a 
little  arithmetic  presents  an  interesting,  though  merely  conjectural, 
solution  to  the  problem  of  whose  lots  they  were.  Excluding  the  lots 
on  which  William  and  Benjamin  Looker  had  houses  built  for  them- 
selves, the  united  lots  of  Goulter  and  the  two  Lookers,  plus  Lot  18 
(which  contained  the  Albert  Arms)  and  Lot  1  (the  only  lot  with  a 

11  Ordnance  Survey  25-inch  map,  1st  edition  (1865-67);  cf.,  e.g.,  Rocque's 
Environs  of  London  (1746),  sheet  16,  or  Bryant's  Map  of  Surrey  (1823). 

12  Street  directories,  see  Note  14. 
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shop  on  it  at  this  time)  when  added  to  the  land  purchased  by 
Du  Croz  and  Hedge,  makes  a  grand  total  of  96  lots,  the  last 
presumably  lying  off  the  estate  in  the  King's  Road.  Unless  the  97 
were  made  up  by  buying  them  in  ones  and  twos  from  less  important 
shareholders,  or  unless  original  lots  were  subdivided  to  produce  this 
number,13  this  may  well  explain  how  Du  Croz  and  Hedge  disposed  of 
their  land. 

All  that  one  can  be  absolutely  certain  of  is  that  particular  houses 
were  built  between  certain  dates.  Here  the  guides  are  local 
directories  and  the  three  Ordnance  Survey  25-inch  editions  of 
1865-7,  1913  and  1955.  Most  of  the  directories14  contain  inaccuracies 
and  omissions  so  that  none  could  be  used  as  a  reliable  statement 
unless  supported  by  the  evidence  of  others.  Hence  it  was  as  necessary 
as  convenient  to  follow  a  fairly  broad  if  irregular  chronological 
spacing  in  describing  the  physical  growth  of  the  estate.  This  spacing 
is  not  intended  to  indicate  developments  in  architectural  styles,  for 
such  changes,  though  frequent,  were  of  course  gradual. 

The  estate  cannot  boast  distinction  architecturally,  even  when 
judged  by  standards  of  individuality  rather  than  taste;  most  of  the 
houses  in  any  one  period,  while  maintaining  a  certain  individuality, 
employed  the  same  motifs  and  proportions,  and  in  many  cases  are 
almost  indistinguishable  from  contemporary  houses  elsewhere  in 
Kingston  or  in  Surbiton  and  Twickenham.  The  builders  may  have 
employed  pattern  books,15  but  if  they  did  the  same  patterns  were 
being  followed  in  every  London  suburb.  Avant-garde  the  Kingston 
Hill  estate  was  certainly  not.  Its  local  architectural  importance 
lies  rather  in  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  styles  it  embraces,  for 
nowhere  in  the  neighbourhood  is  there  so  complete  a  spectrum  of 
Victorian  upper-  and  middle-class  taste. 

1854-1867.    (Plate  X.) 

In  1854  one  small  regency-type  house  of  circa  1830  already  stood 
in  Liverpool  Road.  Its  proportions  were  somewhat  squat  and  its 
detailing  heavy,  but  it  was  a  model  for  the  early  houses  of  the 
Victorian  development.  Two  other  houses  which  by  the  size  of  their 
gardens  must  also  have  helped  to  establish  a  restrained  tone  in  the 
building  of  the  area  were  those  erected  by  Holman  and  Mason 
during  this  period;  and  if  the  other  wealthy  shareholders  preferred 
not  to  build  much,  this  was  almost  as  important  a  factor  in  shaping 
the  appearance  of  the  estate  as  if  they  had  done  so.  Advertisements 
in  the  Surrey  Comet16  at  this  time,  however,  show  that  Goulter  was 
building  a  good  deal  in  Xorbiton,  and  his  land  on  the  estate  was  all 
built  on  by  1867.    As  we  have  seen,  he  was  probably  more  deeply 

13  This  is  unlikely,  for  in  two  auction  plans  dated  as  late  as  March  1886  and 
June  1889  the  deliniation  of  lots  is  still  compatible  with  that  of  1854. 

14  The  directories  chiefly  used  are  dated:  1862  (Kelly's) ;  1865,  1869 
(Phillipson's) ;  1870  (Post  Office);  1876,  1880,  1890,  1895-98  (Phillipson's). 

15  E.g.  Brooks,  S.  H.,  Erection  of  dwelling-houses;  or,  the  Builder's  Compre- 
hensive Director  (1860);  Richardson,  C.  J.,  Picturesque  designs  for  Mansions, 
Villas,  Lodges,  &c.  (1870). 

16  E.g.  28  July,  1855;  4  June,  1859. 
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involved  than  his  recorded  land  purchases  show,  and  though  it  can 
now  no  longer  be  proved,  close  similarities  in  detailing  suggest  that 
he  was  responsible  for  at  least  8  of  the  22  detached  and  4  of  the  5 
semi-detached  houses  that  had  appeared  by  1867. 

The  majority  of  houses  were  squarish  in  appearance  and  slightly 
squat.  Built  in  London  Stock,  though  occasionally  faced  with  an 
ugly  semi-glazed  white  brick,  they  were  usually  in  two  storeys  and 
had  a  shallow-pitched  slate  roof  with  neat  chimney  stacks  to  the 
sides.  A  handful  broke  away  from  the  squareness  of  the  majority 
and  displayed  a  large  gabled  end  which  contained  an  attic  or  second 
floor,  but  roughly  half  the  houses  without  this  extra  space  had  a 
basement  instead  so  that  most  were  clearly  built  to  accommodate 
servants.  In  interior  design  these  houses  followed  the  simple  regency 
plan,  which  indeed  was  used,  with  minor  aberrations,  until  the 
1890's  when  an  obsession  with  spaciousness  encouraged  people  to 
cram  as  many  rooms  into  their  house  as  they  could  with  no  regard 
for  symmetry  or  simplicity. 

Exterior  detail  varied  widely.  The  door  was  usually  central  and 
set  in  a  recessed  porch;  its  importance  was  stressed  by  the  stucco 
work  of  the  surround  and  pediment  which,  though  simple— dentils 
were  usually  the  only  decoration — tended  towards  the  massive. 
About  half  the  houses  had  a  ground-floor  window  of  the  regency 
type  with  vertical  glazing  bars  towards  the  sides,  and  this  was  often 
surmounted  by  a  rather  heavy  dripstone;  elsewhere  there  were 
simple  bay  windows,  sometimes  with  a  dentil  cornice  below  the 
coping.  On  the  first  floor,  windows  were  usually  square  and  broad 
with  white  wooden  surrounds,  and  were  set  several  inches  below 
the  eaves,  which  often  had  decorated  brackets. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  these  early  houses  showed  respect  for  regency 
discretion,  but  their  proportions  were  heavy  and  some  of  the  later 
buildings  were  already  equipped  with  arched  windows  which 
challenged  the  old  square  solidity. 

1867-1880.    (Plate  XIa.) 

Prospects  were  improving  for  residents  in  the  district  by  the  1870's. 
In  1863  the  opening  of  Norbiton  station  had  provided  a  link  with 
the  metropolis ;  shops  were  being  built  on  the  London  Road  frontage 
of  the  estate;  and  the  smartness  of  the  area  is  shown  by  the 
fashionable  additions  made  to  the  Albert  Arms  during  the  decade. 
Finally,  in  1876,  the  foundation  stone  was  laid  for  St.  Paul's  Anglican 
Church,  Queens  Road,  which  was  dedicated  two  years  later.  St. 
Peter's,  the  Parish  Church  of  Norbiton,  was  little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  London  Road,  but  that  the  Kingston 
Hill  residents  preferred  to  worship  on  their  own  demonstrates  both 
their  wealth  and  their  insularity. 

The  actual  rate  of  building  was  much  the  same  as  during  the 
preceding  years — thirty-one  houses,  five  shops  and  a  church — except 
that  the  number  of  semi-detached  houses  was  relatively  increasing 
(eleven  to  the  eighteen  detached  houses)  and  most  of  the  building 
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was  apparently  completed  in  the  early  '70's.  The  first  semi- 
detached houses  had  been  small  and  unaffected  in  style,  but  in  the 
late  '60's  builders  began  to  add  a  third  storey  and  a  basement. 
Decoration  remained  simple,  but  the  added  breadth  and  height  were 
calculated  to  give  an  air  of  magnificence.  In  detached  houses  it 
became  the  rule  to  have  slightly  arched  windows.  The  regency  type 
with  its  wooden  surrounds  disappeared,  and  brick  decorations  began 
to  creep  in — decorated  capitals  to  window  mullions,  decorated  roof 
cresting,  balustrades  over  the  ground-  or  first-floor  windows, 
decorated  keystones  in  the  surrounds,  and  red  or  yellow  string 
courses. 

The  building  of  St.  Paul's,  however,  the  size  of  the  new  houses,  and 
the  fashionable  French  and  Italianate  decorations  some  of  them 
employed,  show  that  the  social  status  of  the  estate  was  not  in 
decline.  What  had  changed  was  that  conservatism  had  given  way 
to  individualism. 

1880-1890. 

The  '70's  and  '80's  mark  a  turning  point  in  the  estate's  growth. 
During  these  years  the  horse-drawn  tram17  made  Kingston  Hill  a 
convenient  distance  from  the  town  centre;  but  more  important  was 
the  encroachment  of  Kingston  itself.  The  railway  of  1863  had 
passed  along  the  north  edge  of  the  town,  and  an  ugly  sprawl  of 
workmen's  cottages  had  then  begun  to  appear  in  Tudor  Road  and 
King's  Road  and  the  building  started  to  work  back  towards  the 
town,  so  that  by  1913  there  was  an  almost  continuous  splash  of 
unplanned  building  from  the  Thames  to  Kingston  Hill. 

An  early  result  of  this  was  that  the  building  rate  on  the  estate 
dropped  between  1880  and  1890  to  one  house  per  two  years.  Two 
quiet  detached  houses  which  appeared  earl}7  in  the  decade — a  red- 
brick stable  block18  and  three  hideous  grey  semi-detached  houses 
with  red  brick  decorations — were  all  that  was  produced.  It  was  a 
period  of  transition  in  which  the  virile  individualism  of  a  decade 
before  was  reflected  anaemically  in  the  tall  semi-detached  houses, 
now  no  longer  with  basements  but  with  slightly  arched  windows, 
poky  doorways  and  an  absolute  lack  of  stucco  work  to  relieve  the 
ugly  brick. 

1890-1898.    (Plate  XI6.) 

In  the  1890's,  however,  the  building  rate  picked  up  a  little — six 
houses  were  built  in  the  nine  years — and  almost  all  traces  of  previous 
building  styles  suddenly  disappeared.    In  their  place  two  new  basic 

17  Plans  for  the  'Kew  Richmond  and  Kingston  on  Thames  Tramway'  were 
brought  forward  in  November,  1871.  The  rails  were  laid  along  the  London 
Road  as  far  as  Crescent  Road,  and  along  the  King's  Road  to  the  Park  gates. 

18  About  one  house  in  four  used  the  back  building  space  for  an  out-building 
of  some  kind,  with  access  by  a  passage  round  the  side  of  the  house;  but  it  is 
curious,  with  regard  to  the  estate's  position,  that  no  more  than  a  handful  of 
such  buildings  remaining  have  the  appearance  of  stabling.  And  the  trend  is 
confirmed  elsewhere  in  the  locality.  The  practice  of  the  1830's  of  building 
stables  with  comparatively  humble  houses  (e.g.  at  Twickenham  Green)  had 
become  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  by  the  1850's. 
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designs  came  on  the  scene.  Both  were  red-brick  with  tiled  roof,  an 
attic  with  windows  in  the  gable,  and  a  tiled  porch.  The  first  type 
lacked  almost  all  forms  of  decoration  but  Gibbsian  sandstone 
window  surrounds.  Its  windows  often  had  three  lights,  and  balanced 
this  greater  breadth  with  added  height,  giving  the  building  a  solid 
and  spacious  air.  The  second  and  more  popular  type  of  house,  though 
also  aiming  at  spaciousness,  combined  it  with  a  frailty  of  appearance. 
Mock  timbers  in  the  gables  represented  a  reaction  from  the  Ruskin- 
inspired  Italianate  towards  the  'Old  English'  style;  windows  often 
took  on  the  appearance  of  a  box,  with  a  tiled  roof;  and  the  whole 
effect  is  surprisingly  nineteen  thirty-ish. 

An  effort  to  be  fashionable  may  have  been  partly  responsible  for 
these  changes  in  building  style,  but  the  rather  self-conscious  efforts 
to  appear  spacious  may  also  have  been  produced  to  contrast  with 
the  cramped  lower-class  building  nearby  which  was  employing  the 
same  kind  of  elaborate  decoration  as  the  estate  had  seen  in  the  1870's. 

1898-1913. 

If  there  was  indeed  an  element  of  self-defence  in  this  building  it 
would  suggest  that  the  unity  and  insularity  of  the  estate  was 
faltering  as  new  buildings  pressed  in  around  it.  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  twelve  more  houses,  five  of  them  semi-detached,  were 
built  between  1898  and  1913,  and  all  but  one  of  them  were  in  the 
'Old  English'  style — with  stained  glass  windows  over  the  stairs,  the 
front  door  sometimes  to  the  side  of  the  house,  windows  and  gables 
facing  every  direction,  and  small  rooms  fearlessly  tacked  on  to  the 
back  of  the  building  to  give  the  front  rooms  extra  space. 

Since  the  days  of  Goulter,  who  died  in  1881,  there  had  been  little 
conformity  in  building.  Men  had  erected  two  or  perhaps  three 
similar  houses,  but  generally  individuality  and  taste  were  evidently 
thought  to  be  synonymous.  Under  these  circumstances  the  growth 
of  the  estate  reflected  a  good  deal  of  the  snobberies  and  fashions  of 
the  Victorian  upper  classes;  and  when,  by  about  1910,  the 
atmosphere  of  that  era  had  disappeared,  Kingston  Hill  had  also  had 
its  lease  of  life,  and  its  story  since  then  has  largely  been  one  of  decay. 

There  was  a  lull  in  the  building  until  the  1930's  when  the  few 
vacant  spaces  were  filled,  and  a  row  of  semi-detached  houses 
appeared  on  the  site  of  Holman's  house.  A  new  suburb,  now  part  of 
London's  suburbia,  was  beginning  to  grow.  Since  the  1950's  other 
houses  in  Queens  Road  and  on  the  London  Road  have  made  way 
for  flats,  and  the  latest  move  has  been  to  develop  the  land  that  was 
once  Looker's  brick  works.  At  the  same  time  most  remaining  houses 
on  the  estate  have  been  converted  into  flats. 
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Table    extracted    from    the    National    Society's   building   stipulations    for 
Kingston  Hill,  giving  minimum  dimensions  and  rateable  values. 


On  lots  fronting  upon 

Description 

Dimensions 

Net 

Height 

Area19 

Value 

The  London  Road  (within 
15  foot  of  the  building  line 
on  the  west  side  of  Queens 
Road  and  within  30  foot  of 
the  building  line  on  the  east 
side  of  Queens  Road) 

18  ft. 

500 

£25 

The  London  Road 

(remainder)     

17  ft. 

450 

£20 

Tudor  Road        

Detached  or 
semi-detached 

17  ft. 

400 

£15 

The  Queens  Road,  Crescent 
Road  and  Liverpool  Road 


Detached  or 

semi-detached         18  ft.  500 


£25 


N.B. — Tudor  Road — a  loose  end  of  the  estate — was  evidently  intended  for 
cheaper  housing  than  the  remainder  of  the  area,  and  its  seven  houses 
have  not  been  as  closely  considered  as  those  in  the  other  roads. 


APPENDIX  II 
POPULATION  OF  THE  PARISH  OF  KINGSTON 


Year 

Population 

%  Increase 

1801 

3,793 



1821 

4,968 

(31-0) 

1831 

5,989 

20-6 

1841 

8,094 

35- 1 

1851 

10,630 

31-3 

1861 

16,123 

51-7 

1871 

25,155 

56-0 

1881 

33,545 

33-4 

1891 

41,886 

24-9 

19  No  units  are  given  in  original  table,  but  square  feet  are  implied. 
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Mesolithic  Flint  Axe  from  Cobham. — The  flint  axe  figured  here  (Fig.  1)  was 
found  in  1965  by  a  boy,  Paul  Wynne  Mason,  in  whose  possession  it  remains. 
The  axe  was  lying  on  a  spit  of  land  in  the  river  Mole  near  Cobham  village1  but 
seems  unlikely  to  have  been  in  the  water  for  any  considerable  period  as  it 
retains  its  natural  black  and  grey  patchy  colouring.  An  unusual  feature  is  the 
obliquely  squared-off  butt,  which  was  evidently  formed  during  manufacture 
and  is  not  due  to  subsequent  damage.  To  form  this  butt  a  hinge-fractured 
flake  was  removed  by  a  blow  directed  approximately  from  the  centre  of  the 
underside,  or  flatter  face,  of  the  axe. 

F.  Holling. 


Scale ' 


Jf  Ins. 
10  Cms. 


Fig.  I. — Flint  Axes  from  Cobham  (left)  and  Reigate  Heath  {right).    (1/3.) 


Flint  Implement  from  Reigate  Heath. — The  implement  illustrated  in 
Fig.  1  was  found  by  Mr.  J.  Scanlon  in  a  rabbit  burrow2  to  the  west  of  the 
bowl  barrow3  which  lies  immediately  north  of  the  Reigate-Leigh  road.  It  is 
made  from  good  quality  black  flint,  is  unpatinated  and  presents  a  remarkably 
fresh  appearance.    Dr.  I.  H.  Longworth,  of  the  British  Museum,  writes: 

This  is  a  Neolithic  flint  axe  which  shows  deliberate  blunting  round  the  sides 
achieved  by  polishing,  no  doubt  to  assist  in  the  hafting.  The  slight  damage 
and  blunting  to  the  cutting  edge  is  probably  due  to  use. 

Mr.  Scanlon  has  given  the  implement  to  the  Society's  collection  at  Guildford 
Museum. 

D.  J.  Turner. 

1  Nat.  Grid  Ref.  TQ  106594. 

2  N.G.R.  TQ  237502. 

3  Surrey  A.C.  XLII  (1934),  52. 
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Bronze  Sword  from  Limpsfield. — The  sword  illustrated  in  Fig.  2  and 
Plate  XII  was  found  in  a  pocket  of  pure  sand  in  a  garden  at  West  Heath, 
Limpsfield,1  by  Mr.  R.  Dudley  Ryder.  It  is  490  cms.  long  and  3-5  cms.  broad  at 
the  widest  point.  The  rectangular  tang  has  a  short  ridge  down  the  centre 
between  two  pairs  of  rivets,  three  of  which  are  still  in  place.  There  is  a  slight 
groove  parallel  to  the  edge  the  full  length  of  the  blade.  The  condition  is 
excellent. 

It  resembles  most  closely  a  sword  from  the  Thames  at  Kingston  and  now  in 
the  Kingston  Museum.2   A  sword  from  the  Thames  at  Lambeth  is  similar3  and 


Fig  2. — Bronze  Sword  from  Limpsfield.    (1/5.) 

this  was  classed  with  the  Ballintober  swords  by  Miss  B.  A.  V.  Trump  but  it 
does  not  resemble  the  swords  so  named  by  Hodges.4  These  are  leaf-shaped, 
with  a  V-shaped  hilt  and  a  rectangular  tang,  which  has  a  short  ridge  running 
down  the  centre  between  the  pairs  of  rivets.  Devenishs  has  suggested  that  the 
Kingston  sword  is  a  type  of  rapier  and  resembles  the  Rixheim  swords  and  adds 
that  Burgess  classifies  this  type  in  Britain  as  Lambeth  swords,  developed 
from  the  Rixheim  ones  and  related  to  the  French  Rosnoen  group.6 

Giot7  features  a  close  parallel  from  Pennavern,  Rosnoen,  saying  that  these 
appear  during  the  Late  Bronze  Age  in  France.  Variations  include  slight  rims 
at  the  edges  of  the  tangs,  there  are  no  ricassi  in  the  earlier  examples  and  the 
blades  are  decorated  by  parallel  grooves.  These  French  swords  are  also  noted 
by  Miss  Sandars8  and  Dechelette.9  Rixheim  swords  have  been  regarded  as  the 
counterparts  of  the  solid-hilted  Riegsee  swords  with  a  Western  origin  for  the 
characteristic  hilt  shape.  In  France  Rixheim  swords  were  the  dominant  type 
until  the  first  appearance  of  Cowen's  Hemigkofen  and  Erbenheim  types  west 
of  the  Rhine  stimulated  new  forms  in  competition.10 

Sandars  says  that  Rixheim  swords  are  not  found  in  Britain11  but  a  sword 
from  Eriswell,  Suffolk,  and  found  with  a  Group  III  Lisburn  rapier,12  would 
seem  to  have  a  Rixheim  type  blade  with  ricasso  and  only  slight  variations  in 
the  hilt.  The  Lisburn  Class  rapiers  have  been  dated  by  Miss  Trump  to  the 
eleventh  century13  and  this  would  suggest  that  the  swords  were  arriving  in 
Britain  while  the  rapiers  were  still  being  made  in  the  Thames  basin  (28  were 
found  there)  as  well  as  in  Ireland. 

1  Nat.  Grid  Ref.  TQ  40385231. 

2  Devenish,  D.  C,  Surrey  A.C.,  LXI  (1964),  3  and  PI.  II.  Kingston  Mus. 
No.  748. 

3  Trump,  B.  A.  V.,  P.P.S.,  XXVII  (1962),  90,  Fig.  17;  Wheeler,  R.  E.  M., 
A. J.,  VII  (1927),  294-8;  London  Mus.  A.  19785. 

4  Hodges,  H.  W.  M.,  U.J.A.,  XIX  (1956),  37  and  Fig.  3. 
s  Devenish,  D.  C,  op.  cit.,  3. 

6  Ibid.,  4. 

7  Giot,  P.  R.,  Brittany  (1960),  155,  and  Fig.  46. 

8  Sandars,  N.  K.,  Bronze  Age  Cultures  in  France  (1957):  Gugney-sous- 
Vaudemont,  Fig.  19,  l(Musee  Lorrain) ;  Courtavant,  Fig.  20,  1  (British  Mus. 
M.L.  2851);  Prepoux  PI.  V. 

9  Dechelette,  J.,  Manuel  II,  1924.  Dredged  from  the  Seine,  Fig.  62,  5; 
Saxon-Sion,  Fig.  62,  1. 

10  Cowen,  J.  D.,  P.P.S.,  XVII  (1951),  195-213. 

11  Sandars   N   K    op  cit     113. 

12  Briscoe,' Lady, 'and  Furness,  A.,  A. J.,  XXXV  (1955),  218-9,  Fig.  1,  and 
PI.  XXXIII. 

13  Trump,  B.  A.  V.,  op.  cit.,  91. 
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Parker  Brewis1  indeed  took  these  Rixheim  swords  for  a  transitional  form 
between  rapiers  and  the  full  leaf-shaped  swords  and  assigned  them  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Late  Bronze  Age,  while  the  hafting  methods  of  rapiers  were 
still  remembered,  and  before  the  foreign  hilts  of  Hemigkofen  and  Erbenheim 
types  were  copied. 

It  would  seem  that  the  name  Rixheim/Lambeth2  would  be  more  appropriate 
for  swords  of  this  type  in  Britain  and  it  is  possible  that  a  re-examination  of 
those  listed  in  Trump3  may  show  that  they  are  not  all  Rixheim/Ballintober 
swords. 

The  Limpsfield  sword  remains  in  private  hands  and  I  am  indebted  to  the 
owner  for  permission  to  publish  it  in  these  Collections  together  with  the 
photograph.  I  would  also  like  to  thank  Mr.  E.  Harrison  for  the  drawing  in 
Fig.  2. 

Winifred  Phillips. 


Three  Early  Iron  Age  Sherds  from  Beddington,  Surrey. — These  sherds 
(Fig.  3)  form  part  of  a  collection  of  pottery  found  in  1920,  or  soon  after,  on  a 
presumed  settlement  site  in  the  Aldwyk  Road  area  of  the  hamlet  of  Wadden  in 
the  parish  of  Beddington,  near  Croydon.4  It  is  situated  on  a  rising  chalk  spur, 
overlooking  the  headwaters  of  the  River  Wandle.  Several  accounts  were 
published  in  the  five  years  following  their  discovery.5  The  pottery  was 
described  as  of  various  periods  from  Neolithic  to  Roman,  though  only  two 
'late  La  Tene'  sherds  were  illustrated  at  that  time.  The  whereabouts  of  the 
main  collection  has  been  lost  sight  of,6  but  Nos.  1  and  2  illustrated  here  are  in 
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Fig.  3. — Pottery  from  Beddington.    (L) 


1  Parker  Brewis,  Arch.,  LXXIII  (1923),  256-7. 

2  Devenish,  D.  C,  op.  cit.,  3. 

3  Trump,  B.  A.  V.,  ibid.,  between  pages  98-100  (17  listed  in  all). 

4  N.G.R.  TQ  30776510. 

5  A. J.,  Ill  (1923),  147-8.  Surrey  A.C.,  XXXVI  (1925),  112.  Surrey  A.C., 
XXXVII  (1926),  59-63  (a  reprint  from  Proc.  Prehist.  Soc.  East  Anglia,  V  (1925), 
80-2). 

6  The  Hon.  Editor  kindly  informs  me  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  at  least 
part  of  the  collection  may  prove  to  be  found  with  that  from  the  site  referred 
to  below  (Surrey  A.C.,  XXXVI  (1925),  113-4). 
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the  possession  of  Professor  Frere  of  the  Institute  of  Archaeology,  University  of 
London,  and  No.  3  is  in  the  museum  of  the  Carshalton  Municipal  Offices. 
Another  sherd  from  the  same  collection  is  from  a  'Patch  Grove'  vessel  of  the 
later  Pre-Roman  period,  figured  in  Arch.  J.,  CI  (1944),  59,  Fig.  7. 

The  site  is  not  isolated;  within  a  mile  of  it  are  situated  a  site  with  similar 
remains  {Surrey  A.C.,  XXXVI  (1925),  113-4,  the  pottery  from  which  is 
unillustrated  and  is  at  present  in  the  custody  of  the  Carshalton  Urban  District 
Council)1  and  the  well-known  Iron  Age  camp  at  the  Queen  Mary  Hospital, 
Carshalton  (Surrey  A.C.,  XLIX  (1946),  56-74.) 

In  view  of  the  loss  of  the  collection  as  a  whole,  the  value  of  these  three 
vessels  to  Iron  Age  studies  is  much  diminished,  yet  it  was  felt  that  they  should 
be  put  on  record,  which  is  the  purpose  of  this  note. 

1.  Part  of  a  coarse,  hand-made  jar  with  carinated  shoulder,  constricted  neck 
and  out-turned  rim  (19  cm.  diam.).  Hard  dark  grey  paste  with  small  and 
occasional  large  flint  grit.  Carefully  modelled  and  smoothed  on  the 
exterior  to  an  even,  matt  surface.  On  the  shoulder  is  a  row  of  neatly  cut, 
parallel  oblique  slashes  1J-2  cm.  in  length.  The  semi-circular  rim  has 
a  very  slight  external  swelling  demarcated  by  a  narrow  tooled  groove. 

This  situlate  vessel  belongs  to  a  type  found  abundantly  on  sites  of  the  Upper 
Thames  Valley2  where,  however,  finger  tip  impressions  are  the  dominant 
decorative  feature  and  slashes  do  not  occur.  Sandown  Park,  Surrey,  only 
eleven  or  twelve  miles  distant  from  the  site,  provides  the  closest  parallel  both 
in  profile  and  decoration.3  The  only  difference  is  in  the  rim;  flattened  rims 
predominate  on  coarse  pottery  at  Sandown.  On  the  other  hand,  Fig.  16,  2 
shows  a  fine  jar  with  the  same  treatment  of  rim  as  here. 

2.  Neck  fragment  of  a  jar  of  similar,  though  slightly  browner,  paste.  Not 
orientated  with  confidence.  Has  a  constricted  neck  to  which  is  applied  a 
square-sectioned  band  of  cabling.  Just  below  the  band  is  a  barely 
perceptible  row  of  three  shallow,  oval  depressions,  5  by  7  cm.  The  size 
of  this  vessel  would  probably  be  intermediate  between  that  of  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Although  made  of  fairly  typical  Early  Iron  Age  paste,  this  vessel  is  of  a  form 
which  reveals  its  Late  Bronze  Age  ancestry.  Raised  bands  on  constricted  necks 
have  a  wide  geographical  distribution;  they  are  found  from  East  Yorkshire  to 
Sussex.  In  the  Thames  Valley  they  occur  at  Allen's  Pit,  Dorchester,4 
Bleu  burton,5  Bray,6  and  further  east  at  Minnis  Bay,  Birchington,  Kent.7 
What  makes  the  Beddington  sherd  of  special  interest  is  the  treatment 
of  its  decoration.  The  method  of  cabling  by  twisting  a  square-sectioned  strip 
is,  to  my  knowledge,  unparalleled  in  this  country,  though  it  is  fair  to  admit 
that  in  some  cases  published  illustrations  are  ambiguous  and  detailed 
descriptions  lacking.  Raised  bands  so  far  known  are  applied  without  twisting 
and  are  often  finished  off  with  a  row  of  finger  impressions.  Preshute, 
N".  Wilts.,8  and  Queen  Mary's  Hospital,  Carshalton,9  both  have  sherds  with 
an  angle  similar  to  that  of  the  Beddington  one,  but  in  both  cases  the  very 
shallow  band  is  probably  not  applied  and  the  cabling  differs  from  that  on  the 
Beddington  sherd.  Neither  is  the  search  for  continental  parallels  very  fruitful. 
I  have  found  no  certain  examples  from  the  Low  Countries  in  the  literature 
available  to  me  and  N.  K.  Sandars,10  figures  only  one — from  St.  Bernard, 
Lower  Saone,  which  she  attributes  to  the  Late  Bronze  Age  III. 

1  N.G.R.  TQ  28876509. 

2  See  Long  Wittenham,  Oxon.,  II  (1937),  5,  Fig.  2,  3;  Allen's  Pit, 
Dorchester,  Oxon.,  VII  (1942),  43,  Fig.  8;  Standlake,  A. J.,  XXII  (1942),  212, 
Fig.  4. 

3  A.J.,  XXVII  (1947),  40,  Fig.  17,  17;  see  also  Fig.  17,  18. 

4  Oxon.,  VII  (1942),  45,  Fig.  10,  5. 

5  Berks.  A. J.,  XLVI  (1942),  99,  Fig.  1,  4. 

6  Unpublished,  Reading  Museum. 

7  P.P.S.,  IX  (1943),  38,  Fig.  8,  3. 
8P.P.S.,  VIII  (1942),  55,  Fig.  5,  6. 

9  Surrey  A.C.,  XLIX  (1944-5),  66,  Fig.  7,  C14. 
10  Bronze  Age  Cultures  in  France  (1957),  230,  Fig.  61. 
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3.     Part  of  a  large  vessel  with  bulging  shoulder,  upright  neck  and  fiattish  rim. 

The  black  paste,  fired  red-to-black  on  external  surface,  is  finer  than  that 

of  Nos.    1   and  2,  but  less  hard  and  unskilfully  modelled.     Minute  and 

occasional  large  flint  grit. 

In  spite  of  its  finer  paste,  this  vessel  is  probably  to  be  interpreted,  in  its  lack 

of  decoration  and   its  slackened  profile,   as  a  devolution  from  the  potting 

tradition  represented  by  No.  1  and  needs  no  outside  influence  to  account  for 

its  presence  here. 

Louie  Gallant. 

Early  Romano-British  Pottery  from  High  Billinghurst,  Dunsfold. — 

The  existence  of  several  Romano-British  rubbish  pits  containing  pottery  was 
reported  in  February  1965  to  Mr.  G.  F.  Howard,  a  member  of  the  Surrey 
Archaeological  Society,  by  Mr.  Hickman  of  Hall  Place  Farm  on  whose  land 
they  were  discovered.  The  pits  were  originally  disclosed  in  ditch-digging  with 
a  mechanical  excavator  at  High  Billinghurst,  just  inside  the  southern  boundary 
of  Dunsfold  parish  to  the  north  of  Dunsfold  airfield.1  Unfortunately  this  had 
occurred  about  two  years  previously,  and  the  subsequent  slipping  of  soil  from 
the  sides  of  the  ditch  had  masked  the  location  of  the  pits,  which  were  all 
found  on  the  south  side  of  the  ditch  where  the  ground  was  formerly  wooded 
and  is  now  overgrown.  At  various  times  several  members  of  the  Society — 
Lady  Hanworth,  Mr.  Howard,  Mrs.  Machin  and  Richard  Tilling — helped  the 
writer  to  remove  the  contents  of  the  only  pit  that  could  be  re-discovered. 
This  proved  to  have  been  cut  through  completely  by  the  ditch,  the  remaining 
portion  being  irregular  in  shape  with  a  maximum  width  of  4  ft.  9  in.  and  depth 
of  2  ft.  6  in.  It  extended  into  the  south  bank  of  the  ditch  for  approximately 
4  feet. 

The  pit  was  cut  into  the  solid  Weald  clay  and  contained  a  mixture  of  sticky 
clay  with  small  fragments  of  charcoal,  a  few  lumps  of  daub,  and  a  burnt  piece 
of  large-Paludina  limestone,  the  'winklestone'  or  Sussex  marble  which  occurs 
in  the  vicinity  as  a  thin  seam  about  a  foot  below  the  surface.  Apart  from 
small  shreds  of  bone  and  two  ox  teeth,  the  only  finds  were  of  pottery, 
comprising  the  fragmentary  pots  and  sherds  figured  below  and  parts  of 
possibly  about  six  more  pots  of  very  similar  character  to  Nos.  1,  2,  4  and  6. 

The  Pottery  (Fig.  4) 

The  surface  of  the  pottery  has  suffered  from  contact  with  the  moist  clay 
filling  of  the  pit,  and  its  rough  and  patchy  appearance  in  part  may  be  due  to 
this  rather  than  to  poor  finishing.  Some  of  the  pots  were  certainly  hand-made 
and  none  retain  undoubted  signs  of  wheel  manufacture.  Decoration  was  only 
found  on  the  two  figured  sherds,  Nos.  9  and  10,  except  for  traces  of  burnished 
lines  spaced  about  one  inch  apart  on  a  jar  too  fragmentary  to  be  figured. 

No.  1.       Cordoned  bowl  of  sandy  grey  paste  with  black  outer  surface,  grey  to 

light  red  inside. 
No.  2.       Jar  with  very  slightly  raised  cordon  defined   by  burnished   lines: 

similar  paste  and  exterior  to  No.  1,  dark  grey  inside. 
No.  3.       Jar  of  clayey  grey  paste  with  soapy  surface:  orange  slip  on  exterior. 
No.  4.       Hand-made   jar   of   grey-black   gritty   paste   with    smoothed   outer 

surface  (the  form  of  this  jar  is  restored  from  fragments). 
No.  5.       Bead-rimmed  jar  with  rough,  gritty  paste  incorporating  sand  grains 

and  angular  flint  particles  up  to  5  mm.  long:  colour  light  red  to  light 

brown. 
No.  6.       Hand-made  jar  of  black  sandy  paste  with  black  interior,  black  to 

brown  external  surface:  rim  and  upper  part  of  shoulder  burnished. 
No.  7.       Hand-made  base  of  small  jar,  brownish-black  gritty  paste.   Surface  of 

same  colour,  not  smoothed. 
No.  8.       Hand-made  base  of  jar  similar  to  No.  7  but  with  smoothed  outer 

surface. 

1  Nat.  Grid  Ref.  TQ  023368. 
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Fig.  4. — Pottery  from  High  Billinghurst,  Dunsfold.    (\.) 

No.  9.  Sherd  of  grey  sandy  ware  with  black  smoothed  surface,  probably 
from  the  shoulder  of  a  cordoned  jar.  Decoration  consists  of  shallow 
burnished  lines. 

No.  10.  Rope-pattern  cordoned  sherd  of  light  buff  soapy  paste  similar  to 
No.  3,  with  pale  reddish-brown  slipped  surface. 

The  cordoned  jars  Nos.  1  and  2,  and  the  bead-rimmed  jar  No.  5,  are  common 
types  in  West  Surrey.  There  are  numerous  parallels  to  these,  together  with 
No.  9,  in  papers  on  Romano-British  cemeteries  and  occupation  in  this  area.1 
Nos.  4  and  6  share  a  form  of  Iron  Age  origin  which  was  represented  in  an  early 
Romano-British  burial  at  Haslemere  dated  mid-first  century.2 

No.  3  is  of  particular  interest.  It  belongs  to  the  'Patch  Grove'  type,  and  the 
decorated  sherd  No.  10  almost  certainly  comes  from  this  jar,  being  flaked  off 
the  surface  so  that  its  thinness  is  misleading.  Professor  Frere's  discussion  of 
Patch  Grove  and  allied  wares  and  the  accompanying  distribution  map3  make 
it  clear  that  raised  cordons  with  cabled  or  finger-impressed  decoration  are  a 
distinctive  Sussex  feature,  in  contrast  to  the  normal  Surrey  decoration  on 

1  Holmes,  'Romano-British  Cemeteries  at  Haslemere  and  Charterhouse,' 
Surrey  A.C.,  LI  (1950),  17,  Fig.  4;  21,  Fig.  5;  24,  Fig.  6.  Clark  and  Nichols. 
'Romano-British  Farms  South  of  the  Hog's  Back,'  Surrey  A.C.,  LVI1  (1960), 
52,  Fig.  2.  Harrison,  'A  Pre-Roman  and  Romano-British  Site  at  Charterhouse, 
Godalming,'  Surrey  A.C.,  LVIII  (1961),  29,  Fig.  5. 

2  Holmes,  op.  cit.,  9,  Fig.  2. 

3  Arch.  J.,  CI  (1944),  57-66. 
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Patch  Grove  ware  which  consists  of  stabbed  impressions  or  finger  indentations 
applied  directly  on  to  the  surface  of  the  pot.  The  cordon  here  suggests  the 
infiltration  of  Sussex  influence  through  the  Weald. 

As  a  whole  this  group  of  pottery  would  appear  to  cover  a  fairly  short  period 
in  the  mid-first  century  a.d.  The  Belgic  ancestry  of  the  cordoned  jars  is  well 
known,  and  Nos.  1  and  2  are  probably  earlier  versions  of  the  type  than  those 
ascribed  by  Holmes  to  the  Flavian  period.1  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
significant  that  the  rims  of  Nos.  1  and  2  are  less  strongly  developed  and 
everted  than  any  of  those  figured  by  Holmes. 

F.  Holling. 


ASHTEAD  1963 


Fig.  5. — Section  cut  in  North-west  Corner  of  Churchyard. 


Fig.  6. — Twelfth-century  Cooking  Pot  from  Ashtead.    (£.) 


Excavation  in  Ashtead  Churchyard. — During  May  and  June  1963  a  short 
excavation  took  place  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Giles's  Church,  Ashtead,2  by 
kind  co-operation  of  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  G.  Halsey,  and  the  consent  of  the 
Ministry  of  Works.  The  work  was  done  by  members  of  St.  John's  School, 
Leatherhead,  as  a  training  project,  since  the  main  part  of  the  history  of  the 
site  is  known  from  the  excavations  of  Mr.  A.  W.  G.  Lowther.3  Two  new  points, 
however,  were  found. 

The  section,  Fig.  5,  cut  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  churchyard,  shows 
the  shallow  ditch  and  layer  of  flints  found  previously,  but  also  suggests  a  bank 

1  Holmes,  op.  at.,  20,  Type  19. 

2  N.G.R.  TO  193581. 

3  Surrey  A.C.,  XLII  (1934),  77-84. 
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of  clay  constructed  on  the  inside  (east)  of  the  ditch  with  possibly  a  small 
timber  revetement.  Several  trenches  in  the  bottom  of  the  wide,  flat  ditch 
showed  that  the  flints  are  not  a  uniform  layer,  and  this,  together  with  the  bank, 
seems  to  be  against  the  explanation  of  the  feature  as  a  medieval  sunken 
trackway. 

The  pot,  Fig.  6,  which,  from  its  simple  shape  and  shell-gritted  fabric,  fits 
well  in  the  local  class  of  twelfth-century  cooking  pots,  must  give  a  fairly  close 
date  for  the  digging  of  the  ditch  and  the  construction  of  the  bank.  It  was 
found  at  X  (Fig.  1)  in  the  top  of  the  natural  clay  on  the  side  of  the  ditch  into 
which  it  must  have  been  trodden  before  any  silting  took  place.  This  would 
place  the  earthwork  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Richard  Reece. 


'Nova  Legenda  Angliae.' — A  book  in  the  chained  library  of  the  Roya 
Grammar  School,  Guildford,  will  be  450  years  old  in  1966.  It  is  the  Nova 
Legenda  Angliae,  published  by  Wynken  de  Worde  in  1516.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  School  Authorities  I  have  been  permitted  to  examine  it  and 
members  may  like  to  have  the  following  information. 

The  Nova  Legenda  Angliae  is  one  of  the  earliest  works  of  a  historical  character 
printed  in  England.  It  is  medieval  abbreviated  Latin  type  and  is  a  compilation 
of  168  lives  of  saints  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales  made  by  John 
Capgrave,  a  monk,  who  was  born  in  1393  and  died  in  1464. 

The  book  is  in  black  letter  with  a  representation  of  the  Blessed  Trinity 
enthroned,  surrounded  by  angels,  with  a  band  of  saints  in  the  several  costumes 
of  kings,  popes  and  bishops,  priests  and  virgins.  In  addition  to  the  well-known 
saints  such  as  Saint  Edward  the  Confessor,  'pater  erphanorum,  iudex  viduarum, ' 
and  Saints  Dunstan  and  Cuthbert,  there  are  the  lives  of  little-known  saints, 
such  as  Saints  Ermentilda,  Fridswida1  (the  patron  saint  of  Oxford)  and  Ebba. 

The  Nova  Legenda  Angliae  has  never  been  reprinted  but  certain  lives  have 
been  extracted  from  it  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bollandist  Acta  Sanctorum 
in  unabbreviated  Latin,  namely  Saints  YVulsinus,  Henry  the  Hermit,  Richard 
of  Chichester,  Adrian,  William  of  Norwich,  Erconwald  and  Mildred. 

In  the  Rolls  Series  of  another  of  Capgrave's  works  de  Illustribus  Henricis, 
written  for  the  edification  of  King  Henry  VI,  the  'Prologus'  of  the  Nova 
Legenda  Angliae  is  printed  out  in  full  in  unabbreviated  Latin.  Hingeston  says 
that  it  is  considered  that  Capgrave  wrote  the  'Prologus'  except  for  the  sentence 
'Et  quia'  to  the  end,  which  was  added  when  the  book  was  printed. 

Versions  of  other  lives  from  the  Nova  Legenda  Angliae  have  been  published 
by  the  Early  English  Text  Society. 

I  am  indebted  for  this  information  to  Father  Richard  Stewart  who  showed 
me  the  Acta  Sanctorum  and  De  Illustribus  Henricis  at  the  library  of  St.  John's 
Seminary,  Wonersh. 

A  MS.  of  the  Nova  Legenda  Angliae  is  preserved  in  the  Bedleian  Library, 
MS.  XX  Capgrave,  but  it  differs  in  some  respects  from  the  text  published  by 
Wynken  de  Worde. 

M.  O'Connor. 


A  Note  on  the  Advowson  of  East  Horsley. — The  parish  of  East  Horsley 
was  a  peculiar  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  Deanery  of  Croydon, 
until  1876,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury; 
in  1845,  with  the  rest  of  the  Deanery  of  Croydon,  it  was  transferred  to  the 
diocese  of  Winchester;  in  1927  it  was  transferred  to  the  new  diocese  of 
Guildford.2 

Thus  the  advowson  belonged  to  the  Archbishop;  it  did  not,  as  was  so  often 
the  case,  followr  the  descent  of  either  of  the  two  East  Horsley  manors,  neither 
the  Canterbury  manor  (the  property  of  the  Cathedral  Priory,  Canterbury),  nor 
the  Bishop's  manor  (which  belonged  to  the  successive  Bishops  of  Exeter,  till 

1  Anglicized  into  Frideswide. 

2  V.C.H.,  Surrey,  III,  352. 
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temp.  Henry  VIII,  the  bishop  leased  the  manor  to  Henry,  Marquis  of  Exeter).1 
The  archiepiscopal  Registers  record  the  collation  of  successive  incumbents 
from  1282/32  to  1896,3  with  two  exceptions:  in  1349  the  King  presented 
through  'voidance  of  the  Archbishopric,'  and  in  1554,  when  the  Queen,  for  the 
same  reason,  presented;  in  1643,  during  the  Commonwealth,  Parliament 
presented.4  These  facts  are  now  readily  accessible  and  verifiable,  yet  V.C.H.5 
says  that  from  1551  to  1876  it  went  with  the  Bishop's  Manor.  This  conclusion 
is  based  on  a  misunderstanding  of  a  series  of  deeds  concerning  the  Bishops' 
Manor  dating  from  1536—8  in  which  the  advowson  is  included  with  other 
appurtenances  of  the  manor.  Taken  at  their  face  value  these  deeds  suggest 
that  the  advowson  had  been  transferred  from  the  Archbishops  to  the  Bishops 
of  Exeter;  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  Archiepiscopal  Registers,  they  are 
seen  to  be  meaningless,  in  so  far  as  they  refer  to  the  advowson.  It  is  clear  that 
the  conveyancer,  wishing  to  leave  nothing  to  chance,  included  in  the 
conveyances  all  the  items  that  normally,  or  frequently,  accompany  the  transfer 
of  a  manor.  In  fact,  in  the  deed  of  1551  the  manor  and  advowson  of  Tyting  are 
included,  although  Tyting  of  course  was  never  a  parish  and  never  had  a  church, 
only  a  chapel  attached  to  a  house  that  was  formerly  the  Bishop's,  and  is  now 
a  farm-house.  Again,  another  deed  of  1550  includes  the  advowson  of  East 
Horsley  in  a  conveyance  of  the  Canterbury  manor,  which  at  the  dissolution  had 
passed  into  the  possession  of  John  Agmondisham  of  Rowbarns,  East  Horsley.6 

R.  N.  Bloxam. 

Bures  Manor,  Horley. — The  records  of  the  Courts  Baron  of  Bures  Manor, 
Horley,  came  to  light  in  1964,  and  the  owner,  Mr.  C.  N.  Charrington  (postal 
address  Bures  Manor,  Leigh,  Reigate,  Surrey)  who  still  lives  at  the  manor  will 
readily  make  them  available  to  students.  They  consist  of  records  of  the 
proceedings  of  twenty-nine  courts  in  the  period  1545-1809;  an  eighteenth- 
century  abstract  of  the  Court  Rolls  with  a  rental;  rent  rolls  for  1669  and  1681, 
and  a  schedule  of  deeds  and  notes  on  the  Charrington  family. 

Names  mentioned  in  the  documents  are:  Arnold,  Barnes,  Bathurst,  Best, 
Blundell,  Bonwicke,  Bradfield,  Bragge,  Bray,  Broughton,  Brown(e),  Bryant, 
Budgen,  Caffey,  C(h)arlton,  Cawston,  Charlwood,  Charrington,  Chatfield, 
Cheesman,  Clutton,  Cooper,  Crawley,  Cuddington,  Drummond,  Drury, 
Elliott,  Freeman,  Ge(a)le,  Hale,  Harrison,  Hatcher,  Hervey,  Hesketh,  Howard, 
Letchford,  Lugford,  Marden,  Marten,  Matthew,  Meggott,  Miles,  Moore,  More, 
Moyes,  Nixon,  Noste,  Pearson,  Pendleton,  Peyto,  Risbridger,  Rodes,  Sampton, 
Sanders,  Saires  (Sarys),  Scawen,  Shove,  Skinner,  Stirling,  Thurland, 
Towns (h) end,  Tyrrell,  Whitmore,  Wilson,  Wimburn,  Wood. 

H.  Carter. 

Dovecotes  and  Gunpowder. — Having  recently  read  two  authoritative 
articles  on  the  origins  and  uses  of  dovecotes,  I  feel  it  as  well  to  draw  attention 
to  one  important  fact  omitted  on  each  occasion. 

As  V.C.H. ,  Surrey,  II,  306-8  points  out,  the  production  of  gunpowder  was 
almost  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  Surrey  men  from  c.  1554.  Aubrey  states 
that  c.  1673  there  were  16-18  powder  mills  at  Chilworth. 

1  M.  &  B.,  Ill,  30. 

2  This  is  the  earliest  recorded  collation ;  it  is,  however,  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  Archbishop  had  held  the  advowson  of  East  Horsley  at  least  since  1036, 
in  which  year  a  Saxon  thane,  called  Thored,  gave  his  'land  at  Horslege'  to  the 
monks  of  the  priory  of  Christchurch,  Canterbury  (B.M.,  Cott.  Claud.  AIII, 
f.  5;  Kemble's,  Codex  Diplomat! cus).  But  in  D.B.  it  is  stated  that  'The 
Archbishop  holds  Horsley  for  the  sustenance  of  the  monks.' 

3  Some  notes  on  East  Horsley  church  and  Parish,  by  the  Rev.  C.  R.  S.  Elvin 
[Rector  of  East  Horsley  1896-1912]. 

4  Maiden,  H.  E.,  Surrey  A.C.,  XXVII  (1914),  98. 

5  V.C.H.,  Surrey,  II,  352. 

6  Pat,  2  Eliz.,  pt.  v. 
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The  most  important  ingredient  of  gunpowder  is  saltpetre,  produced 
naturally  only  in  Persia  and  the  East.  However,  it  could  be  produced  arti- 
ficially by  processing  a  mixture  of  earth,  lime,  ashes  and  animal  excrement. 
The  latter  could  be  dug  in  stables,  outhouses,  etc.,  and  especially  in  pigeon- 
houses,  described  in  1604  as  'the  chiefest  nurses  of  saltpetre  of  the  kingdom.' 
At  this  time  the  powder  contractors  were  prepared  to  confine  their  operations 
to  half-an-hour  a  day,  and  to  compensate  the  owners  for  any  pairs  of  pigeons 
or  eggs  lost.  In  1625  a  proclamation  issued  by  Charles  I  set  the  duration  of 
digging  at  two  hours  a  day,  but  only  at  convenient  times.  The  owners  were 
forbidden  to  pave  any  pigeon-houses,  stables  and  the  like  with  stone  or  brick, 
or  floor  them  with  anything  other  than  good  mellow  earth. 

N.  SUFFIELD-JONES. 


REVIEWS 

The  Roman  City  of  London.  By  Ralph  Merrifield.  Pp.  xx+344.  140  pis., 
31  text  figs,  and  1  pocket  map.  London:  Ernest  Benn  Ltd.,  1965. 
£3  3s.0d. 

Whatever  the  capital  of  the  civitas  to  which  the  Romano-British  occupants 
of  Surrey  belonged,  it  is  certain  that  Roman  London  loomed  large  in  their 
lives.  It  is  even  possible  that  when  London  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
municipium,  which  can  be  assumed  on  the  dating  evidence  of  its  basilica  to 
have  happened  well  before  a.d.  100,  the  northern  section  of  our  county  was 
assigned  to  it  as  part  of  its  territorium.  Certainly  London  was  the  market  to 
which  the  agricultural  produce  and  manufactures  (tiles,  pottery)  of  Surrey 
were  attracted  along  the  roads  which  converge  on  the  city.  Though  these 
points  are  not  specifically  discussed  therein,  this  book  is  close  to  our  Society's 
interests;  coming  from  the  pen  of  the  Assistant  Keeper  of  the  Guildhall 
Museum,  it  is  authoritatively  written  in  an  easy,  readable  style.  The  first  part 
sketches  the  growth  of  archaeological  interest  in  Roman  London  and  the 
struggle  against  official  apathy;  next,  the  topographical  setting  and  history 
of  the  city  seen  against  the  wider  background  of  Roman  Britain,  and  a 
description  of  the  principal  sites.  Then  follow  140  magnificent  photographs 
of  structures  and  museum  objects,  many  of  them  unpublished  before,  together 
with  descriptive  notes.  Last  comes  a  topographical  index  which  enables  those 
interested  to  obtain  further  details  of  all  the  numbered  sites,  which  can  be 
located  on  a  large  folding  map  in  the  end-pocket.  The  only  thing  missing  is  a 
full-scale  discussion  of  the  sources  from  which  the  city  drew  its  materials,  but 
this,  though  a  task  well  suited  to  a  museum-curator,  would  have  taken  too 
much  space. 

Roman  London  was  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  western  provinces,  and 
its  commerce  brought  it  great  prosperity.  Readers  of  this  book  will  have  good 
reason  to  lament  the  weakness  of  our  antiquity  laws,  for  the  city  has  suffered 
as  much  as  anywhere  from  the  philistine  disregard  of  the  British  for  evidence 
bearing  on  their  country's  history  when  there  is  a  conflict  with  the  material 
interests  of  the  moment.  The  bits  that  devoted  field-workers  have  managed 
to  snatch  from  obliteration  are  nevertheless  of  great  interest,  and  this  book 
will  be  the  last  word  on  its  subject  until  the  detailed  reports  on  the  post-war 
excavations  of  Professor  Grimes  come  to  be  published — a  necessarily  long- 
term  project.    This,  then,  is  a  book  worth  buying. 

S.  S.  Frere. 

Pre-Roman  Britain.  By  Stanley  Thomas.  10x7L  Pp.  191  with  320  plates 
and  2  maps.    Studio  Vista,  London,  1965.    63s. 

An  important  part  of  archaeological  experience  is  the  seeing,  and,  if  possible, 
the  handling  of  specimens,  but  for  the  majority  of  interested  people  the 
opportunities  will  always  be  very  limited.  Recognising  this  the  author  of  this 
book  has  made  it  one  of  his  aims  to  provide  photographs  which  by  giving  a 
feeling  of  scale,  mass  and  texture  will  be  an  alternative.  This,  though 
admittedly  second  best,  will  do  something  to  remedy  the  deficiency.  It  must 
be  said  immediately  that  in  many  cases  he  has  succeeded  superbly.  Although 
.arrangement,  lighting  and  depth  of  focus  were  the  main  considerations,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  choice  of  background  texture  is  not  unimportant  in  giving 
life  to  the  photographs.  The  text  is  necessarily  brief  and  non-controversial, 
being  subsidiary  to  the  pictures,  and  the  captions  are  correspondingly  fuller. 
Two  important  items  from  our  area  find  mention:  the  Battersea  Shield  and 
the  Wandsworth  Shield-boss.  In  addition  there  are  objects  described  only  as 
'from  the  Thames'  and  a  photograph  of  the  bell-barrow  in  Deerleap  Wood, 
Wotton. 

This  is  more  than  just  another  picture  book  of  archaeology  and  the  student 
will  find  it  valuable  as  a  visual  reference  book.  With  this  use  in  mind,  it  seems 
unfortunate  that  some  of  the  objects  are  not  more  precisely  identified;  for 
instance,  the  well-known  storage  jar  from  Plumpton  Plain  in  Plate  194  is 
described  merelv  as  'from  Sussex.' 

E.E.H. 
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(a)  Food  Vessel  from  Abinger  Hammer. 
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[Copyright.   Surrey  County  Council. 
Manor  of  Oxted.    Entry  relating  to  Spinning  Wheel. 
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PLATE   IV 


[Photo:  Michael  Wall, 
{a)  Old  Court  Cottage,  Limpsi-teld.    East  Side. 


(b)  Old  Court  Cottage,  Limpsfield. 
Capital  in  Broadwater  Church,  Sussex.    Circa  1190. 
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PLATE  VIII 


Whitehall,  Cheam. 
(a)  Entrance  Front,  showing  Porch,  Dormers  and  We ather-boarding. 


Whitehall,  Cheam. 
(b)  Inscriptions  on  Door  in  Attic. 
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Whitehall,  Cheam. 
(a)  Parlour  Fireplace. 


Whitehall,  Cheam. 
(b)  Drawing-room  Fireplace,  from  West  Cheam  Manor. 
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a)  Liverpool  Road,  circa  1830. 


[b)    Queens  Road,  lS54-6i 
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a)    Liverpool  Road,   1867-80. 


(b)  Crescent  Road,   1890-8 
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Bronze  Sword  from  Limpsfield.    (Length  50  cm.) 


REPORT    OF   THE    COUNCIL 
for  the  year  ended  31st  Deember,   1965 


The  Council  of  the  Surrey  Archaeological  Society  has  much  pleasure  in  presenting 
its  111th  Annual  Report  with  the  Accounts  for  the  year  1965. 

INTRODUCTORY 

This  year  has  been  marked  by  several  major  steps  both  of  consolidation  and 
progress,  and  will  probably  be  seen  in  retrospect  as  an  important  one  in  the 
Society's  history. 

The  Rules  have  now  been  revised,  and  should  make  for  simpler  management. 
The  Bulletin  has  been  an  outstanding  success,  both  inside  and  outside  the  Society, 
and  has  immediately  taken  its  place  as  a  central  organ  in  Surrey  archaeology. 

A  policy  for  research  has  been  drawn  up,  the  fruits  of  which  should  be  reaped 
progressively  for  many  years.  The  annual  Symposia  are  now  well  established. 
The  Society  has  played  a  part  in  the  founding  of  two  bodies  which  may  well 
have  a  profound  influence:  Group  1 1 A  of  the  Council  for  British  Archaeology, 
and  the  Surrey  Local  History  Council.  The  problems  of  museum  policy  are 
being  studied. 

Meanwhile  the  normal  work  of  the  Society,  in  publication,  excavation,  dis- 
semination of  local  knowledge  through  visits  and  lectures,  goes  on  all  the  time. 
Unfortunately  this  work  gets  no  cheaper,  and  the  time  has  had  to  come  to  raise 
the  subscriptions;  but  they  are  still  at  a  level  relatively  modest  for  what  is  offered. 

Not  only  rising  costs,  but  the  health  of  the  Society  itself,  demands  that  members 
should  take  what  part  they  can  in  running  the  Society's  affairs.  There  has  been 
a  shortage  of  volunteers  for  certain  jobs  this  year;  in  particular,  the  Visits  pro- 
gramme reached  a  point  of  near-breakdown  owing  to  lack  of  helpers.  The  posi- 
tion has  been  retrieved,  but  it  is  hoped  that  members  will  join  to  ensure  that  such 
dangers  are  not  repeated. 

Details  of  all  these  activities,  and  others,  will  be  found  in  the  paragraphs  which 
follow. 

ADMINISTRATION 

We  regret  to  report  the  resignation  of  the  Honorary  Treasurer,  Mr.  F.  G. 
Mellersh,  and  offer  thanks  to  him  for  his  services.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
D.  J.  Coley,  F.C.A. 

Mr.  Coley  continues  to  be  assisted  by  Mr.  Christmas.  Mrs.  Chiles,  as  well  as 
acting  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Visits  Committee,  distributes  the  Bulletin.  Much 
work  at  Castle  Arch  continues  to  be  done  by  voluntary  helpers,  to  whom  we  are 
most  grateful. 

Here  we  have  again  very  gladly  to  acknowledge  the  great  services  of  Miss 
Dance  and  her  staff  at  Castle  Arch.  They  act  as  a  focal  point  for  correspondence 
and  enquiries,  and  represent  a  considerable  part  of  the  essential  administration 
of  the  Society.  We  are  deeply  indebted  to  them,  and  to  the  Corporation,  for  their 
help  in  this  and  so  many  other  ways. 

REVISION  OF  RULES 

The  revision  of  the  Rules,  reported  in  previous  years,  was  completed.  The 
task  had  as  its  object  both  to  rationalise  and  bring  up  to  date  what  had  become 
a  very  ragged  and  in  some  respects  inconsistent  collection  of  rules  of  different 
dates  and  inspiration,  with  a  view  to  giving  the  Society  a  more  efficient  instrument 
of  management. 


The  new  Rules,  after  approval  by  the  Charity  Commissioners,  were  presented 
to  the  Society  at  a  Special  General  Meeting  on  3rd  April.  1965,  and  adopted 
unanimously. 

FINANCE 

The  audited  accounts  covering  the  financial  year  to  the  31st  December,  1965, 
printed  at  the  end  of  this  report,  have  again  been  drawn  up  in  a  slightly 
different  form,  with  appropriate  adjustments  in  the  comparative  figures  for  1964, 
because  it  is  hoped  that  the  actual  financial  position  will  thereby  be  made  clearer 
to  members,  in  particular  as  regards  the  Margary  Fund  and  the  provisions  made 
for  the  Collections.  The  Revenue  Account  shows  an  adverse  balance  or  deficit 
of  £471.  in  spite  of  an  overall  increase  in  subscriptions  and  other  income  of  nearly 
£100,  which  result  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  cost  of  issuing  the  monthly 
Bulletins,  the  loss  on  the  Symposium,  and  the  increased  cost  of  secretarial, 
printing  and  stationery  and  postage  charges.  Actual  current  subscription  income 
was  higher  than  in  the  previous  year,  but  substantially  less  was  received  from 
arrears  which  were  practically  all  cleared  up  in  1964,  so  that  total  income  from 
that  source  was  less.  The  results  only  prove  now  necessary  the  increases  in  the 
subscription  rates  were  if  the  Society  is  to  continue  and.  where  necessary,  expand 
the  level  of  its  activities  in  the  general  interest  of  all  members. 

The  General  Reserve  Account  has  been  renamed  Capital  Account,  because  that 
term  more  nearly  describes  what  it  is.  although  certain  assets  of  the  Society  are 
excluded,  as  noted  on  the  Balance  Sheet.  To  that  account,  non-recurring  receipts 
have  been  credited,  and  the  cost  of  printing  the  revised  rules  debited.  In  addi- 
tion, one  of  the  exhibits  stolen  from  the  Museum  in  1964.  a  blunderbuss,  was 
recovered  and  returned,  so  that  the  insurance  compensation  received  in  the  previ- 
ous year  had  to  be  repaid.  No  equipment  was  purchased  during  this  year  and 
no  legacies  were  received. 

The  increased  subscription  rates  effective  from  1st  January,  1966,  should  enable 
the  Society  to  face  the  future  with  reasonable  confidence  of  being  able  to  meet 
its  expenditure. 

NEW  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Rising  costs,  particularly  of  publication,  compelled  the  Council  to  consider  the 
level  of  subscriptions,  which  for  many  years  has  been  below  that  of  comparable 
societies.  It  was  reluctantly  concluded  that  the  standard  of  the  services  provided 
to  members  could  not  be  maintained  or  improved  without  increasing  the  Society's 
income. 

New  rates,  which  are  set  at  a  level  which  should  meet  the  needs  of  the  next 
few  years  were  adopted  at  a  Special  General  Meeting  on  3rd  April,  1965.  These 
are: 

Ordinary  and  Institutional  members — entrance  fee  £1;  annual  subscription  £2. 
Associate  members — annual  subscription  10/-. 

Junior  members — entrance  fee  5/ — ;  annual  subscriptions:    with  the  Collec- 
tions £1   5s.  0d..  without  the  Collections  10 

ACCOMMODATION    AT  CASTLE   ARCH 

Since  (as  reported  last  year)  it  had  been  established  that  it  would  be  neither 
practicable  nor  economical  to  develop  the  Castle  Arch  site  as  a  Museum  on  a 
suitable  scale,  the  Guildford  Corporation  had  considered  alternative  solutions  to 
the  problem.  A  site  has  now  been  allotted  for  a  new  Museum  in  the  new  Civic 
Centre  which  is  planned  in  the  Woodbridge  Road  area.  This  will  provide 
accommodation  for  the  Society  also. 

Meanwhile,  representations  were  made  to  the  Corporation  that  the  Society's 
Library  was  becoming  impossibly  congested.  The  Corporation  are  seeking 
premises  elsewhere  to  enable  certain  museum  material  to  be  stored  outside  Castle 
Arch,  thus  releasing  additional  space  for  the  Library  at  Castle  Arch. 


PUBLICATIONS 

In  accordance  with  the  Council's  decision  the  Annual  Report  for  1964,  ex- 
cluding the  list  of  members,  has  been  bound  in  with  Volume  62  (1965)  of  the 
Collections.  The  Society  has  received  a  generous  grant  from  the  C.B.A.  to  cover 
part  of  the  cost  of  publication  of  one  of  the  articles  in  Volume  62.  The  material 
for  Volume  63  is  now  complete  and  there  is  a  reserve  of  material  for  later 
volumes. 

INDEX  OF  "COLLECTIONS" 

A  general  index  of  Volumes  39-60  of  the  Collections  is  being  compiled  by 
Miss  J.  M.  Harries,  B.A.,  F.L.A.,  and  will  be  published  in  due  course.  We  are 
grateful  to  Miss  Harries  for  undertaking  this  arduous  but  necessary  task. 

THE  S.A.S.  BULLETIN 

The  Bulletin,  whose  inception  was  reported  fully  last  year,  was  an  instant 
success  from  the  outset.  It  has  appeared  regularly  throughout  the  year  at  the 
beginning  of  each  month,  and  has  been  most  competently  edited  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Turner,  to  whom  we  are  greatly  indebted.  The  variety  of  its  contents  has 
increased,  and  it  now  covers  activities  of  many  societies  in  the  county,  as  well  as 
notes  of  all  kinds.  As  a  unifying  force  in  the  Society  itself,  keeping  all  members 
in  touch  with  all  that  is  going  on,  its  value  is  undoubted,  and  the  Council  have 
been  heartened  by  the  warm  approval  it  has  met  with. 

GUIDES  TO  SURREY  CHURCHES 

The  second  of  the  series  of  Church  Guides,  describing  the  parish  church  of 
Newdigate,  appears  in  Volume  62  of  the  Collections.  For  the  third  an  account 
of  Compton  Church  was  proposed  but  support  was  not  forthcoming  from  the 
Parochial  Church  Council.  Material  is  now  being  collected  for  a  history  of 
Puttenham  Church,  but  delays  of  getting  copies  of  relevant  records  will  not 
allow  this  to  be  ready  for  Volume  63. 

POLICY  AND  PROGRAMME  FOR  RESEARCH 

Following  the  conference  at  Glyn  House  two  years  ago,  the  Council  have  given 
thought  to  the  formulation  of  a  general  statement  of  policy  for  archaeological 
investigation  in  the  county,  in  which  all  societies,  etc.,  concerned  could  take  part 
in  a  co-ordinated  way. 

A  sub-committee  under  Mr.  Harrison  was  set  up  to  draw  up  this  statement, 
and  it  is  considered  of  such  general  importance  as  an  expression  of  the  direction 
of  the  Council's  thinking  that  the  text  is  given  here  in  full. 

General  Policy.  A  policy  and  programme  of  research  covering  all  periods  and 
all  parts  of  the  county  should  be  based  on  a  detailed  survey  of  all  known  sites. 
Within  the  next  two  years  the  Ordnance  Survey's  record  of  the  published 
archaeology  of  Surrey  and  field  investigation  of  all  sites  will  probably  be  com- 
pleted and  the  Society  hopes  to  obtain  a  copy.  In  addition  there  are  various 
card  indexes  in  existence,  either  belonging  to  members,  or  at  Castle  Arch,  or  in 
the  possession  of  local  societies,  which  should  be  standardised,  collated  and  used. 
From  these  records  period  maps  should  be  plotted  as  a  preliminary  to  the  formu- 
lation of  a  practical  policy. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  survey  will  show  two  things:  where  further  investigation 
of  specific  problems,  either  by  excavation  or  field  survey,  is  likely  to  be  fruitful, 
and  where  careful  watch  should  be  kept  on  building  and  other  development. 

The  committee  feels  that  a  need  of  prime  importance  is  for  a  sound  chrono- 
logical framework  based  on  dated  assemblages  of  material. 


An  Immediate  Scheme.  The  committee  proposed,  as  a  first  step,  that  a  survey 
be  carried  out  for  the  Borough  of  Kingston  of  all  the  material  in  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  and  other  records  for  the  plotting  of  period  maps.  This  scheme  has 
been  approved  by  the  Council  and  is  being  carried  out.  On  the  basis  of  the  maps 
a  list  of  places  where  special  watch  must  be  kept  on  building  activities  will  be 
drawn  up  and  a  programme  of  excavation  will  be  outlined.  Copies  will  be  sent 
to  local  groups  and  local  government  bodies  in  the  area  with  the  intention  of 
arousing  interest  in  the  importance  of  Kingston  as  a  source  of  archaeological 
evidence  and  of  drawing  attention  to  the  imminent  danger  of  the  permanent  loss 
of  this  evidence  unless  it  is  recorded  scientifically  as  soon  as  possible. 

Kingston  was  chosen  for  this  pilot  scheme  because  of  its  prominence  in  the 
historic  county  of  Surrey  and  because  of  the  rapid  development  that  is  taking 
place  there. 

Liaison  with  Local  Groups  and  Formation  of  New  Groups.  Every  opportunity 
must  be  used  to  promote  co-operation  between  local  groups  and  the  county 
society.  When  the  pilot  scheme  is  completed  a  meeting  should  be  called  to  discuss 
fines  of  action  appropriate  for  local  groups  within  a  general  policy. 

The  committee  considered  the  question  of  whether  the  Society  should  encourage 
the  formation  of  new  groups.  It  was  felt  that  the  multiplication  of  new  groups 
might  lead  to  duplication  of  effort  and  lack  of  co-ordination  and  that,  while  the 
formation  of  new  groups  might  in  certain  circumstances  be  desirable,  in  general 
it  would  be  preferable  to  extend  the  activities  of  present  groups. 

Archaeological  Education.  The  committee  considered  that  the  Society  has  a 
responsibility  here  and  should  support  courses  of  lectures  of  the  W.E.A.  type, 
although  it  could  not  guarantee  to  find  lecturers.  It  might  also  organise  study- 
courses  and  demonstrations  ror  schools  and  other  groups. 

Local  societies  and  groups  should  be  encouraged  to  act  as  local  observers  and 
to  organise  their  own  archaeological  rambles  and  field-to-field  searches  for  flints, 
pottery,  etc.,  the  Society  giving  guidance  when  requested. 

The  Training  of  Excavators  and  Directors  of  Excavations.  In  order  to  carry 
out  excavations  of  potentially  rewarding  sites  on  a  suitable  scale  more  supervisors 
will  be  required.  It  is  hoped  that  the  training  digs,  such  as  Weston  Wood  and 
Rapsley,  will  be  extended  in  the  future  to  provide  these  supervisors  as  well  as 
trained  diggers  to  help  on  sues. 

A  County  Archaeological  Officer.  Such  an  officer  was  of  great  value  in  certain 
counties,  but  the  present  boundaries  of  Surrey  and  London  make  the  position 
difficult.  The  Society  cannot  afford  to  support  a  full-time  officer  to  cover  its 
area,  and  any  such  post  snould  have  a  county  museum  behind  it.  An  officer 
based  on  County  Hall  would  be  in  an  artificial  position;  the  need  is  for  an 
officer  operating  from  Guildford  Museum  and  concerned  with  the  whole  area 
covered  by  the  Society,  namely,  the  historic  county  of  Surrey. 

HISTORIC  BUILDINGS 

The  loss  of  buildings  of  historical  or  architectural  importance,  and  the  damage 
to  groups  of  such  buildings,  continues  unabated.  The  Society  intervenes  where 
this  course  is  thought  worthwhile.  But  more  could  be  done,  and  special  arrange- 
ments for  this  are  being  made.  Meanwhile,  all  members  and  local  secretaries 
are  asked  to  redouble  their  vigilance,  and  to  let  Castle  Arch  know  if  they  hear  of 
any  threat.     At  least  in  some  cases  a  record  can  be  made  before  it  is  too  late. 

We  are  glad  to  report  one  outstanding  success.  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  a 
Local  Secretary,  Mrs.  Banks,  a  threat  to  demolish  Deepdene  House.  Dorking, 
has  been  reduced  to  the  prospect  of  the  loss  of  two  less  valuable  wings,  leaving 
the  important  central  block  intact. 

The  fates  of  Cardigan  House,  Richmond,  and  Wellesley  House,  Croydon,  are 
still  in  the  balance.  The  Council  were  greatly  perturbed  to  learn  of  the  un- 
authorised demolition  of  the  Old  Malt  House,  Kingston.  This  case  reveals  the 
precarious  nature  of  the  present  system  of  scheduling  and  protection,  and  these 
aspects  are  being  taken  up. 


MEDIEVAL  POTTERY  FROM  ASHTEAD 

The  British  Museum,  in  building  up  their  National  Reference  Collection  of 
Medieval  Pottery,  expressed  a  desire  to  have  some  examples  from  the  Ashtead 
kiln  excavated  by  S.  S.  Frere  in  1939  {Surrey  Archaeological  Collections,  Volume 
48).  A  selection  of  sherds  was  agreed  on,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  Guildford 
Corporation,  was  presented  to  the  British  Museum.  While  not  normally  in  favour 
of  dividing  groups  of  material,  the  Council  regarded  this  request  as  a  justifiable 
exception,  and  were  glad  to  be  able  to  contribute  to  an  important  national 
collection  in  this  way. 


MUSEUMS  IN  SURREY 

The  Council  have  given  much  attention,  for  several  years,  to  the  problems  of 
securing  a  museum  service  in  Surrey  which  is  best  adapted  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  changing  conditions  and  population.  We  are  strongly  in  support  of  a 
County  Museum  based  on  Guildford,  although  there  is,  of  course,  much  to  be 
said  for  good  local  museums  as  well.  But  unless  the  museums  are  co-ordinated 
there  is  a  real  danger  of  a  dissipation  of  material  and  effort  which  would  be  in 
nobody's  interest. 

The  Council  proposes  to  convene  a  meeting  of  bodies  concerned  with  these 
matters,  to  see  if  an  agreed  policy  can  be  evolved. 


C.B.A.  GROUP  11A 

The  events  leading  to  the  formation  of  this  Group  were  reported  last  year. 
The  Group  was  inaugurated  at  a  meeting  at  Tunbridge  Wells  on  20th  March, 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  Mr.  Margary.  A  Standing  Committee  was  set  up, 
under  Mr.  Penn  (Dartford),  with  Mr.  Harrison  (Rochester)  as  Secretary.  The 
Society,  and  local  societies  in  Surrey,  are  represented. 

The  committee  has  met  twice,  and  has  laid  the  foundations  for  close  working 
arrangements  in  Kent  and  Surrey  in  matters  of  general  interest,  such  as  scheduling 
monuments,  and  industrial  archaeology.  The  spirit  of  co-operation  is  strong,  and 
the  Group  should  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  region  generally. 


SURREY  LOCAL  HISTORY  COUNCIL 

The  Society  was  invited  in  1964  to  collaborate  with  the  Surrey  Council  for 
Social  Service  in  the  Setting  up  of  a  Local  History  Council,  whose  objects  would 
be  to  encourage  and  to  co-ordinate  the  study  of  local  history  in  the  county.  It 
is  the  experience  in  other  counties  that  a  largely  untapped  reservoir  of  interest 
exists,  which,  if  positively  directed,  can  be  a  source  of  strength  to  county  and 
local  societies. 

The  Council  (which  owes  much  to  Mrs.  D.  Newman)  was  launched  at  a  public 
meeting  in  June,  and  a  steering  committee  formed  to  draw  up  a  constitution. 
This  was  adopted  at  a  meeting  in  October.  The  Chairman  of  the  new  Council 
is  Mr.  Dufty,  and  the  Vice-Chairman  Mr.  Uvedale  Lambert.  The  Society 
is  represented  on  the  Committee  by  Mr.  T.  E.  C.  Walker.  Office  arrange- 
ments will  be  provided  by  the  Council  for  Social  Service  (Secretary,  Captain 
A.  L.  Tapper,  C.B.E.,  R.N.). 

The  first  activity  of  the  Council  will  be  a  Symposium  on  Local  History,  jointly 
with  the  Society,  in  the  Autumn  of  1966.  A  book-list  for  beginners  is  being 
prepared,  and  a  scheme  for  recording  dialect  is  in  hand. 


EXCAVATIONS 

The  year's  programme  was  varied  and  successful.  In  addition  to  the  major 
sites  of  Weston  Wood  and  Rapsley,  several  smaller  excavations  were  carried  out, 
and  the  investigation  of  the  newly-discovered  glasshouse  at  Alfold  was  begun. 
We  are  grateful  to  Mr.  N.  P.  Thompson  for  his  untiring  and  very  effective 
organisation,  and  to  all  the  directors  and  volunteers.  Reports  will  be  published 
in  due  course.  The  Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trust  made  a  welcome  grant  of 
£25  for  the  purchase  of  equipment  for  Weston  Wood. 

Brief  notes  on  the  year's  work  follow: 

Weston  Wood,  Albury  :  Late  Bronze  Age  Settlement  (N.G.  053485).  Miss 
Harding  continued  to  direct  the  excavation  of  the  Late  Bronze  settlement  in 
Weston  Wood  steadily  throughout  the  year.  This  is  the  fifth  season  and  a  total 
area  of  an  acre  has  now  been  dug.  A  working  floor  of  some  60  x  45  feet,  with 
two  reddened  clay-covered  ironstone  hearths  and  many  ash  pits  is  being  investi- 
gated. The  finds  include  another  blob  of  tin-lead-antimony,  and  a  fragment  of 
a  bronze  pin.  There  are  also  clay  bun  weights  and  an  oval  weight,  and  spindle 
whorls.  The  flake  tools  are  roughly  made,  and  few  have  secondary  working. 
The  pottery  includes  rims  and  bases  of  over  three  hundred  different  pots,  of  which 
at  least  seven  can  be  reconstructed.  These  include  both  carinated  burnished  bowls 
and  storage  jars  with  pinched  out  bases.  One  of  these  is  cordoned  and  another 
only  two  inches  high.  Decoration  is  rare  and  consists  of  slashed  or  impressed 
rims,  and  impressions  round  the  shoulder.  A  representative  collection  of  the 
pottery  (and  there  are  now  25  complete  pots)  was  discussed  with  Mr.  Brailsford 
and  Dr.  Longworth  of  the  British  Museum.  The  Oxford  Research  Laboratory 
has  taken  samples  from  the  baked  clay  hearth  for  magnetic  dating.  There  are 
many  Wealden  type  microliths  in  the  blown  sand  directly  beneath  the  Bronze 
floor.  Now  a  chipping  floor  and  a  sealed  hearth  have  been  found.  This  late 
Mesolithic  occupation  is  one  of  the  few  sealed  sites  in  Surrey. 

A  grant  from  the  Carnegie  U.K.  Trust  was  given  especially  for  extra  equipment 
and  tools  for  the  young  people  from  schools  and  youth  clubs  who  come  in  groups 
to  learn  some  excavation  techniques.  Close  liaison  is  maintained  with  Guildford 
Museum,  where  preliminary  training  is  given.     The  scheme  is  working  well. 

This  year  has  been  noted  for  the  reconstruction  experiments  to  help  in  inter- 
pretation of  the  site.  Potters  have  been  making  L.B.A.  type  pots  from  local  gault 
clay;  making  and  grinding  pot  boilers  for  grit,  and  burnishing  some  of  the 
bowls.  These  pots  have  been  fired,  with  varying  success,  in  simple  pits  as  found 
on  the  site.  Grain-emmer  wheat  and  six-row  barley  has  been  sown  in  little  plots; 
and  a  large  jar,  copied  from  the  big  grain  storage  pot,  made  of  local  clay,  has 
been  filled  with  wheat  and  buried  until  spring. 

More  than  450  different  people  helped  in  the  excavations  during  1965,  and  the 
average  attendance  was  28.3.  The  work  is  uneventful — looking  for  shadows  in 
the  sand — but  the  overall  effort  is  producing  valuable  results  on  a  site  without 
parallel  in  Surrey. 

Rapsley,  Ewhurst — Roman  Villa  (N.G.  080415).  Lady  Hanworth  continued 
the  excavation  of  this  site  in  July  and  August. 

Site  I  has  now  been  completed.  In  Periods  1  and  2  (Flavian  and  Early  Second 
Century),  the  area  was  a  cobbled  hard-standing.  In  Period  3  (Antonine)  a 
timber  building  was  laid  on  a  clay  raft  over  the  earlier  cobbles,  and  a  Bath 
Block  was  built  abutting  on  to  the  southern  end  of  the  timber  structure.  This 
Block  was  roughly  square  with  two  projections  westwards  for  the  cold  and  hot 
baths.  In  the  small  courtyard  between  these  projections  there  was  an  opus 
signinum  plinth,  possibly  for  a  statue.  The  Frigidarium  was  paved  with  a  red 
and  white  chequer  board  mosaic.  Other  rooms  were  tessellated.  A  drain  con- 
necting the  Latrine,  the  Cold  Plunge  and  the  Hot  Bath  flowed  into  a  soak-away 
5  feet  south  of  the  building.  Water  was  apparently  piped  from  a  spring  at  the 
foot  of  Hareholt  Copse.  A  gutter  for  the  eaves  drips  was  laid  outside  the  Hot 
Bath. 


In  the  third  century  (Period  4)  the  Bath  Block  was  converted  into  a  small 
Dwelling  House  with  two  rudimentary  wings  facing  west.  To  achieve  this,  a 
mosaic-paved  room  and  an  L-shaped  tessellated  room  were  built  over  the  former 
timber  structure,  the  Cold  Plunge  and  part  of  the  Frigidarium  were  demolished, 
and  the  Hypocaust  was  blocked  so  that  it  only  served  two  heated  rooms  at  the 
back  of  the  house.  (These  would  appear  to  have  been  Tepidariae  in  the  original 
construction.) 

Late  in  the  third  century  (Period  5)  a  corridor  and  a  verandah  were  added  to 
the  east  and  west  fronts  and  a  colonnaded  pentive-roofed  room  was  added  to  the 
north.  The  main  entrance  in  all  three  periods  was  in  the  centre  of  the  west  front. 
Occupation  continued  into  the  fourth  century. 

Part  of  the  boundary  wall,  with  a  possible  entrance  has  been  traced  in  Site  2. 
It  is  aligned  on  the  existing  lane.  The  medieval  house  is  also  on  this  alignment, 
20°  N.N.E.  This  strongly  suggests  that  the  lane  is  part  of  the  original  approach 
road  to  the  villa.  It  would  have  left  the  Rowhook  to  Farley  Heath  Roman  Road 
some  400  yards  north  of  the  Wykehurst  tile  kiln. 

There  is  some  evidence  for  a  possible  structure  of  an  early  period  in  Site  2. 
It  is  hoped  to  continue  excavation  of  Site  2  in  the  spring. 

Ashtead  Forest:  Roman  Tilery  (T.Q.  17856022).  Excavations  in  April  under 
Mr.  J.  N.  Hampton  revealed  the  foundations  of  an  enclosure  wall  on  the  N.E. 
side  of  the  villa.  The  wall,  about  0.7  m.  wide,  extends  from  a  point  just  north 
of  the  villa  55  m.  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  then  turns  south-east  for 
another  22  m.  Two  or  three  flint  courses  survive,  capped  with  a  course  of  tegulae. 
A  possible  entrance  exists  on  the  eastern  side.  Further  work  on  the  clamp  kiln 
established  its  extent,  but  so  far  no  puddling  areas  have  been  identified.  It  is 
intended  to  continue  excavations  in   1966. 

Knightons,  A  If old :  Glasshouse  (N.G.  T.Q.  016341).  Mr.  F.  W.  Holling  dis- 
covered this  site  in  the  summer  when  walking  in  Sidney  Wood.  Investigation 
was  begun  in  October,  under  Mr.  E.  S.  Wood,  with  the  permission  of  the 
owners,  the  Forestry  Commission.  So  far  three  furnaces  have  been  uncovered, 
one  of  "  Medieval"  type  (like  Blunden's  Wood),  with  straight  flue,  one  a  complex 
"French"  type  (like  Vann)  with  wings,  in  which  crown  glass  was  stacked  for 
annealing,  and  one  for  fritting.  A  working  area  has  produced  large  quantities 
of  cullet,  mostly  vessel. 

Sherds  of  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  pottery  have  been  found,  and,  in 
the  French  furnace  a  silver  shilling  of  1550.  The  glass  is  of  the  "Late"  quality, 
but  with  a  fair  admixture  of  "Early."  The  dating  is  crucial,  and  may  well  effect 
the  current  theory  so  far  as  the  mid-sixteenth  century  is  concerned.  Much 
remains  to  be  done;  work  will  be  resumed  in  the  spring,  and  expert  advice  and 
tests  will  be  sought.     Mr.  G.  H.  Kenyon  is  in  close  touch. 

OTHER  SITES 

Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Bult  carried  out  preliminary  investigations  of  a  moated  site 
at  Badshot  Lea,  Farnham.  Mr.  Clark  opened  another  grave  in  the  recently- 
discovered  group  on  the  Hog's  Back  near  Guildford;  the  body  had  no  grave- 
goods,  and  the  dating  of  this  site  is  still  uncertain. 

THE  FOLLOWING  EXCAVATIONS  WERE  SUPPORTED  BY  THE  S.A.S. 

Carshalton,  Orchard  Hill  (N.G.  T.Q.  278643).  Mr.  D.  J.  Turner  continued  work 
here.  The  excavations  at  this  site,  originated  by  the  Beddington,  Carshalton  and 
Wallington  Archaeological  Society  and  supported  by  the  London  Natural  History 
Society  (Archaeological  Section)  and  by  this  Society,  finished  in  August.  The 
work  Droduced  considerable  evidence  of  a  mesolithic  occupation  site  and  a  certain 
amount  of  post-mesolithic  material. 


The  mesolithic  finds  consisted  of  tools  and  waste  material  from  a  working 
door.  The  material  was  found  over  a  wide  area  and,  even  allowing  for  much 
post-mesolithic  disturbance,  the  quantity  found  and  area  occupied  suggest  occupa- 
tion over  an  appreciable  period.  Soil  disturbance  and  acidity  prevented  the  re- 
covery of  ecological  evidence.  The  microlithic  element  of  the  industry  is  domi- 
nated by  obliquely  blunted  points,  geometric  microliths  are  very  rare,  but  hollow 
based  points  are  present.  The  macrolithic  element  of  the  industry  shows  a  wide 
range.  There  is  a  full  series  of  scrapers  of  various  types,  boring  tools  are  com- 
mon but  the  number  of  burins  seems  to  be  small.  There  is  a  large  number  of 
miscellaneously  worked  flakes  that  are  difficult  to  classify.  One  completed 
tranchet  core  axe  was  found  and  portions  of  others,  as  were  sharpening  flakes. 

The  industry  appears  to  be  related  to  the  Downton-Peacehaven-Addington 
(Kent)  group  and  is  thus  probably  late  within  the  mesolithic  period. 

The  post-mesolithic  material  found  ranges  from  two  barbed  and  tanged  arrow- 
heads to  medieval  pottery  of  circa  1300.  Romano-British  tile  and  pottery  frag- 
ments (including  one  sherd  of  Samian)  seem  to  suggest  an  occupation  site  of  this 
period  in  the  vicinity.  Saxon  and  early  medieval  pottery  derive  from  the  early 
occupation  of  the  village  of  Carshalton.  The  fact  that  the  latest  medieval  pottery 
found  is  approximately  contemporary  with  the  earliest  found  on  the  previously 
excavated  site  at  Queens  Well,  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  away,  is 
interesting. 

Two  ditches  crossed  the  site,  but  these  were  only  insecurely  dated  to  the 
medieval  period.  There  were  a  number  of  sterile  pits  dug  through  the  meso- 
lithic stratum  and  two  medieval  rubbish  pits  were  found. 

The  post-medieval  material  found  includes  an  interesting  sequence  of  clay  pipes 
and  some  complete  glass  bottles.  Both  the  pipes  and  the  bottles  date  from  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  site  was  the  subject  of  some  disquieting  vandalism.  In  addition  to  the 
expected  hooliganism  (confined  mainly  to  the  school  holidays)  two  visits  were 
paid  by  private  enterprise  archaeologists  bent,  apparently,  on  seeking  specimens 
for  their  own  collections.     In  addition  one  of  our  spoil  heaps  was  stolen. 

Hookwood,  Moat  Farm  (T.Q.  266447).  A  second  season  of  excavations  were 
carried  out  at  this  site  by  Mr.  D.  J.  Turner  between  10th  and  25th  April.  The 
work  was  organised  by  the  newly-formed  Holmesdale  Archaeological  Group  in 
conjunction  with  this  Society. 

The  foundations  of  a  medieval  building  were  discovered.  Ploughing  had  badly 
disturbed  the  site,  but  it  was  possible  to  recover  the  line  of  one  wall  and  an 
internal  partition.  The  lines  of  other  walls  could  be  inferred  from  the  presence 
of  disturbed  and  occasional  undisturbed  stones.  Construction  was  apparently  one 
stage  more  advanced  than  that  at  Burstow  where  evidence  of  sleeper  beams  rest- 
ing directly  in  the  clay  was  found.  At  Hookwood  sleeper  walls  consisting  of  a 
single  layer  of  small  boulders  of  local  stone  had  been  packed  with  broken  roof 
tiles  to  form  an  approximately  level  base  for  the  sleeper  beam.  The  partition 
base  was  formed  by  a  row  of  small  slabs  of  local  stone.  The  remains  appear 
to  be  those  of  a  rectangular  building  approximately  16ft.  by  30ft.  divided  into 
two  rooms.  No  hearth  was  found  and  it  is  possible  that  this  was  not  the  only 
building  on  the  site.  Another  possible  interpretation  is  that  the  remains  were 
only  one  end  of  a  building,  30ft.  wide,  the  rest  of  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
ploughing. 

Much  pottery  was  found  associated  with  the  building.  It  included  several 
sherds  of  decorated  jugs  and  many  sherds  of  a  glazed  jug  of  cream-slipped  pink 
ware  it  is  proving  possible  to  reconstruct  partially.  The  pottery  may  be  dated 
in  general  terms  to  1250-1350,  in  particular  the  absence  of  buff  Surrey  ware 
apparently  gives  a  terminus  ante  quern. 


Southwark.  The  Society  as  one  of  the  constituent  bodies  of  the  Southwark 
Archaeological  Excavations  Committee,  helps  to  support  a  varied  programme. 
The  main  sites  in  1965  were: 

Potters  Fields.  The  site  of  Potters  Fields  lies  in  Vine  Lane  off  Tooley  Street. 
The  excavation  was  carried  out  each  weekend  between  January  and  October. 
1965,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Celoria.  The  area  excavated  covered  3,000  square 
feet  and  the  average  depth  of  the  trenches  was  six  feet. 

Structures.  The  upper  levels  contained  the  remains  of  late  19th  century  flats 
and  this  made  excavation  of  certain  areas  difficult.  Fragments  of  red  brick  walls 
of  the  18th  century  warehouses  known  to  have  been  on  the  site  were  found,  and 
a  boundary  wall  of  the  same  period  cutting  diagonally  across  the  site  was  plotted. 
The  only  earlier  structure  on  the  site  was  a  late  16th  century  brick  building  with 
a  hard  rammed  chalk  floor  and  a  cobbled  area.  An  18th  century  granite  cobbled 
road  with  drainage  gulleys  also  cut  across  the  site,  and  this  appeared  to  go  out 
of  use  when  the  19th  century  flats  were  built. 

Pottery.  Altogether  a  thousand  bags  (estimated  at  two  tons  weight)  of  pottery 
were  excavated;  of  this  about  75  per  cent,  is  of  a  17th  century  tin  glazed  kiln 
dump  which  appears  as  a  6in.-8in.  thick  layer  over  the  whole  of  the  area  ex- 
plored.    The  remainder  is  post-medieval  domestic  pottery. 

Tin  glazed  earthenware  or  delftware.  (1)  Biscuit  (unglazed).  Biscuit  ware 
is  usually  a  waste  product  from  a  kiln  site  representing  the  basic  product  before 
the  intended  glaze  has  been  fired  on.  The  biscuit  covers  all  the  forms  of  vessels 
discussed  below,  including  tiles.  One  of  the  latter  bore  a  camel  design  painted 
on — glazed  but  not  fired.  (2)  Glazed  Ware.  This  includes  drug  jars  of  many 
sizes,  some  decorated  with  geometric  designs  in  blue  and  yellow,  "bleeding 
bowls"  or  porringers  with  decoration  in  blue,  sack  bottles,  mugs  with  a  blue  and 
purple  mottled  glaze,  saucers  with  geometric  designs  in  blue,  chargers,  some  with 
geometric  designs  in  blue  and  green,  and  others  with  "bird-on-the-rock"  design 
which  is  dateable  to  the  period  1620-40,  and  is  probably  copied  from  Chinese 
Ming  porcelain.  All  the  chargers  have  a  lead  glaze  on  the  back.  Tiles  include 
ones  with  a  leaping  fox,  running  dog,  and  jester  polychrome  design  similar  to 
the  unfired  camel  tile,  and  many  with  geometric  designs.  There  were  also  frag- 
ments of  figurines.  (3)  Kiln  Material.  Some  of  the  above  fragments  are  ob- 
viously "wasters"  from  a  kiln  because  they  are  fused  together,  discoloured,  and 
distorted.  Mixed  with  the  pottery  was  a  quantity  of  kiln  furniture:  saggers, 
some  with  oval  holes,  trivets  or  cockspurs,  and  bobs  or  setters.  A  number  of 
highly  fired  bricks  with  a  multi-layer  covering  of  glaze,  probably  from  the  in- 
terior of  a  kiln,  were  also  found. 

Conclusions.  No  evidence  of  occupation  before  the  late  16th  century  was 
found;  till  then  the  area  appeared  to  be  wet  and  marshy.  Documentary  evidence 
indicates  that  from  1618  onwards  there  were  at  least  one.  and  perhaps  more, 
delftware  kilns  along  the  riverside  between  London  Bridge  and  Tower  Bridge. 
The  delftware  so  far  examined  seems  to  date  from  about  1620  to  1700,  and  pre- 
sumably came  from  one  of  these  kilns.  The  pottery,  especially  the  tiles,  has 
strong  affinities  to  Dutch  pottery  and  a  number  of  Dutch  potters  are  known  to 
have  been  working  here  at  that  period.  The  material  excavated  is  very  important 
because  it  is  some  of  the  first  delftware  to  be  produced  in  England,  and  from 
these  kilns  most  of  the  other  delftware  industries  in  England,  at  Lambeth,  Liver- 
pool and  Bristol,  were  established.  The  evidence  would  suggest  that  the  kiln  did 
not  survive  after  1700  if  that  late. 

New  Guy's  House,  Maze  Pond.  Excavations  were  carried  out  on  ground  to 
be  developed  at  New  Guy's  House  between  July  and  September.  During  the 
first  two  weeks  they  were  combined  with  the  S.A.E.C.  annual  London  Training 
School  in  Archaeological  Excavation.  Twenty-two  students  attended  this,  which 
included  morning  lectures  held  in  the  Cuming  Museum. 

The  site  lies  in  the  area  of  the  Roman  Channel  and  boat  discovered  and 
partially  examined  by  P.  R.  Marsden  in  1958-9.    Two  shafts  were  sunk. 


Trench  1  was  north  of  New  Guy's  House  on  the  presumed  course  of  the 
channel.  The  significant  past  discoveries  here  were:  "old  breakwaters"  in  1859, 
and  some  years  before  "an  old  barge".  These  finds  could  have  been  the  revetting 
of  the  Roman  channel  and  another  Roman  boat,  and  seemed  to  indicate  that  the 
channel  extended  at  least  this  far  before  it  turned  north-eastward  away  from 
the  site  about  110  metres  north  (125  yards)  to  the  north,  where  it  was  found  not 
to  exist  in  1963.  Our  shaft  here  was  sunk  to  test  whether  the  deposits  supported 
this  hypothesis  or  not,  and  if  so,  if  we  were  very  lucky,  to  examine  the  boat 
and  channel  side. 

The  sequence  found  from  the  bottom  was  as  follows:  At  5  metres  (15ft.)  below 
ground  surface  natural  sand  and  gravel.  On  this  was  about  a  metre  (3ft.)  of 
silt  capped  by  a  vegetation  layer  on  which  lay  a  thin  black  layer  containing 
small  pieces  of  third  to  fourth  century  Roman  pottery.  This  was  succeeded 
by  a  clay  and  then  a  gravel  layer,  and  then  about  a  metre  (3ft.)  of  silts  with  fresh- 
water shells.  Over  this  ran  an  18th  (?)  century  wall  which  was  superseded  by  the 
massive  foundations  of  a  Victorian  warehouse,  and  its  basement  which  has  been 
filled  in  since  1945. 

Thus  no  trace  of  the  channel  was  found  and  we  must  conclude  that  it  bends 
north-eastward  further  south.  Provisionally  the  early  part  of  the  sequence  may 
be  interpreted  as  the  Roman  land  surface  of  open  ground  covered  by  a  gravel 
flood  deposit  in  the  accelerated  sinking  of  the  Lower  Thames  Valley  in  late 
Roman  and  early  Saxon  times,  and  then  by  clays  as  it  gradually  silted  up,  through 
many  centuries,  after  the  sinking  slowed  down  again. 

Trench  2  was  sited  south  of  New  Guy's  House  to  explore  the  midships  of  the 
boat  of  which  Mr.  Marsden  found  an  end  in  1958.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  a  hospital  fire-access  and  drains,  the  shaft  had  to  be  sited  to  one  side 
of  the  projected  centre  line  of  the  boat.  From  the  curvature  of  the  end  it  had 
been  estimated  that  the  boat  was  some  20  metres  (60ft.)  long  and  3  metres  (14ft.) 
beam.  We,  therefore,  hoped  to  be  able  to  able  to  examine  at  least  a  foot  or  two 
of  its  width.  At  3  metres  (14ft.)  below  ground  some  fragments  of  timber  were 
found.  One  of  these  was  undoubtedly  a  piece,  probably  from  a  rib,  of  a  boat, 
for  it  was  perforated  by  two  iron  nails  clenched  round  in  the  fashion  typical  of 
the  Roman  boat  found  here  in  1958.  Below  this  a  series  of  sand  layers  was 
traced  down  another  metre  (3ft.).  Over  the  wood  lay  about  \j  metres  (4ft.)  of 
thick  grey  clay.  Driven  into  this  were  large  stakes,  one  2  metres  (7ft.)  long, 
connected  by  horizontal  beams,  one  of  which  had  a  row  of  boards  driven  in 
vertically  beside  it.  On  this  lay  about  a  metre  (3ft.)  of  black  stinking  mud  with 
much  interesting  rubbish  of  16th  to  19th  century  date,  which  tended  to  be  in 
chronological  order.  Above  this  was  the  basement  of  a  Victorian  warehouse  or 
factory,  with  padstones  to  support  metal  columns,  the  foundations  of  one  of 
which  obtruded  markedly  into  our  shaft  and  went  down  to  its  bottom. 

Therefore,  the  Roman  boat  was  not  as  wide  as  originally  estimated  though 
the  rib  fallen  from  its  side  must  indicate  its  close  proximity  to  the  shaft.  It 
follows  that  it  was  not  as  long,  and  must  be  about  13  metres  (40ft.)  long.  The 
complex  of  stakes,  beams  and  boards  are  presumably  of  16th  century  date.  They 
might  be  shuttering  of  a  drainage  ditch  for  the  reclamation  of  the  last  vestiges  of 
the  silted  up  Roman  channel  beside  the  (Bermondsey)  marsh  which  had  de- 
generated into  Maze  Pond,  and  was  finally  obliterated  by  the  dumping  ot  house- 
hold rubbish  on  the  area  on  which  Victorian  buildings  were  then  erected. 

Lant  Street.  Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Celoria  two  areas  were  excavated 
between  August,  1964,  and  February,  1965.  One  was  the  site  of  a  little  alley 
called  Peggotty  Place  and  the  other  was  in  the  basements  of  shops  which 
fronted  on  to  Borough  High  Street.  The  trenches  produced  material  of  Roman, 
medieval  and  post-medieval  date. 

Finds  and  Features.  Roman.  The  finds  of  this  date  were  few,  mainly  from 
the  lowest  layers  and  unassociated  with  any  features.  The  most  important  were 
*  pair  of  holding  beam  scales  and  a  bone  hair  pin.     Medieval.     Along  the  High 


Street  most  of  the  made  ground  had  been  removed  by  cellars,  but  a  pocket  of 
silt  was  found  which  contained  a  group  of  medieval  jugs  and  cooking  pots. 
These  included  a  baluster  jug,  a  small  juglet  with  a  bib  of  brown  glaze,  a  green 
glazed  jug  with  applied  crowned  figures,  and  four  cooking  pots.  All  these  pots 
seem  to  date  to  the  late  13th-early  14th  century.  16th-17th  Century.  All  the 
material  of  this  date  comes  from  Peggotty  Place.  Building  1.  All  that  was  found 
of  it  was  a  14in.  thick  buttressed  wall  with  foundations  2ft.  deep  in  animal  bones, 
rubble  and  pottery.  The  pottery  in  this  layer  suggests  that  the  wall  was  built  in 
the  late  16th-early  18th  century.  Later  an  extension  to  the  building  was  con- 
structed. Pits.  Outside  this  building  a  series  of  five  pits  had  been  dug  which  all 
date  from  the  late  17th  century.  They  contained  a  mixture  of  coal,  animal  bones 
and  pots  of  50  different  kinds.  Some  of  the  more  important  are  mentioned  here. 
Pit  1  produced  a  yellow  glazed  pipkin,  a  brown  glazed  jug  and  several  cooking 
pots.  Pit  2  produced  a  mid-17th  century  clay  tobacco  pipe  complete  with  bowl, 
stem  and  mouthpiece.  Pit  3  produced  half  of  a  Metropolitan  Slipware  plate. 
Pit  4,  largest  pit  found,  contained  fragments  of  40  different  pots,  including  pip- 
kins, mugs,  plates  and  one  pannikin.  Pit  5  produced  pipkins,  clay  pipes  and  a 
tin  glazed  (delftware)  plate.  Later.  Building  2,  built  when  Building  1  was  de- 
molished. Built  with  basements.  Building  3,  whole  site  redeveloped.  Basements 
of  Building  2  demolished  and  filled  in.  Cottages  built  in  Peggotty  Place  and  shops 
along  Borough  High  Street. 

SYMPOSIUM 

This  annual  event  is  now  a  well-established  feature  of  the  archaeological  life 
of  the  South-Eastern  Counties.  This  year  a  larger  and  better-equipped  hall,  the 
Civic  Hall  in  Guildford,  was  taken,  and  fully  justified  itself;  a  bookstall  and 
tea  on  the  premises  were  successful  features.  The  Symposium  was  held  on  25th 
September,  and  was  opened  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Penn  (C.B.A.  Group  11  A).  Some  300 
people   attended.     The   following   papers  were   read: 

A  Palaeolithic  Site  in  the  Lower  Medway  Valley:   Mr.  P.  J.  Tester. 

The  Implement  Petrology  Scheme:    Mr.  E.  E.  Harrison. 

The  Mesolithic  Phase  in  Weston  Wood:  Miss  J.  M.  Harding. 

The  Roman  Occupation  of  Putney:    Mr.  N.  M.  Farrant. 

The  Rapsley  Mural  Crown  and  its  Significance:  The  Viscountess  Hanworth. 

Excavations  on  the  Roman  Fort  at  Reculver:    Mr.  B.  J.  Philp. 

Discoveries  near  Beamonds  Farm,  Chertsey:  Mr.  F.  W.  Holling. 

A  Medieval  Mound  at  Lodsbridge  Mill:    Mr.  E.  W.  Holden. 

Recent  Developments  in  Resistivity:    Mr.  A.  J.  Clark. 

The  organiser  was  Mr.  K.  W.  E.  Gravett.  An  exhibition  illustrating  the 
subjects  discussed,  and  other  recent  work,  was  held  at  Guildford  House  from  4th 
to  25th  September.     This  was  seen  by  some  1.600  visitors. 

For  future  years,  the  Council  decided  that  there  would  be  advantage  in  holding 
the  Symposium  in  the  spring  rather  than  the  autumn,  and  the  next  will  be  in 
March,  1966. 

VISITS  AND  LECTURES 

The  following  meetings  and  lectures  were  held  during  the  year: 

20th  March.  Dr.  Edwin  Course  spoke  on  the  Reading,  Guildford  and  Reigate 
Railway — slides  were  shown.  In  the  afternoon  Mr.  S.  E.  Rigold,  F.S.A.,  lectured 
on  Gothic  Incidental  Sculpture.    60  attended. 

24th  April.  Old  Basing  House,  and  in  the  afternoon  to  Odiham,  visiting  the 
Priory,  King  John's  Castle  and  other  points  of  interest.  Organiser  Mrs.  Sidney 
Smith.    Attendance  90. 

22nd  May.  Penshurst  Place  and  Chiddingstone  Castle.  Organiser  Mrs.  R.  K. 
Chiles.    Attendance  43. 


13th  June.  Christchurch  Priory  Castle  and  Museum.  Organiser  Mr.  T.  E.  C. 
Walker,  F.S.A.    Attendance  26. 

3rd  July.  Weston  Wood,  Albury.  Parties  shown  round  by  Miss  Joan  M. 
Harding.  In  the  afternoon  Albury  House.  Mr.  K.  W.  E.  Gravett  gave  a  talk 
in  Albury  Old  Church.     Organiser  Mrs.  R.  K.  Chiles.     Attendance  30. 

17th  July.  Bo.xhill  area  walk.  Organiser  Mr.  K.  W.  E.  Gravett,  M.Sc. 
Attendance  24. 

25th  September.  Symposium  and  Exhibition  at  Guildford  on  recent  archceo- 
logical  work.    Organiser  Mr.  K.  W.  E.  Gravett,  M.Sc.    Attendance  300. 

23rd  October.  Lecture  at  Morden  in  association  with  the  Merton  and  Morden 
Historical  Society.  Speaker  Mr.  A.  P.  Detsicas,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  on  The  Roman 
Villa  at  Eccles  near  Maidstone. 

13th  November.  London  Museum  and  Sir  John  Soane's  Museum.  A  talk  was 
given  on  the  history  of  Kensington  Palace  by  the  Curator.  A  talk  was  given  on 
Sir  John  Soane's  Museum  by  the  Curator,  Sir  John  Summerson.  Organiser  Capt. 
Wilson.    Attendance  25. 

2nd  December.  A  Treasure  Trove  organised  by  the  Bourne  Society  and  held 
in  the  Public  Library,  Purley.  The  audience  challenged  a  panel  of  archaeologists 
and  local  historians,  followed  by  the  panel  challenging  the  audience. 

LIBRARY 

The  Council  expresses  its  grateful  thanks  to  all  those  members  who  have  assisted 
with  the  work  of  the  Library,  and  especially  to  Mrs.  Gooch.  who  has,  among 
many  other  tasks,  mounted  and  indexed  the  collection  of  newspaper  cuttings. 

During  the  year  72  books  and  pamphlets  were  added  to  the  Library  by  pur- 
chase and  gifts.  The  Council  is  indebted  to  the  members  who  have  so  generously 
presented  books,  pamphlets  and  other  graphic  material  to  the  Library. 

The  Library  Committee  met  on  four  occasions,  and  at  its  last  meeting  heard 
with  deep  regret  of  the  passing  of  Mr.  Frank  Maggs,  who  had  recently  visited 
the  Library,  giving  his  valuable  time  to  a  revaluation  of  the  book  stock,  maps 
and  research  material  for  fire  insurance  purposes. 

ACQUISITIONS 

Printed  Books  and  Pamphlets 

Gifts 

From:  J.  C.  Batley:  Lane,  M.,  The  Parish  Church  of  St.  John,  Coulsdon  (n.d.); 
Everard,  H.,  An  Octogenarian  Club  (n.d.);  Urban  District  of  Caterham  and 
Warlingham  (1953);  Barnes  and  Mortlake  Historical  Society,  A  Short  Intro- 
ductory List  of  Books  relating  to  the  History  of  Barnes  and  Mortlake  (1965), 
A  Dictionary  of  Local  Celebrities,  Part  I,  A  to  I  (1965);  Mrs.  P.  Bartosik. 
Bowman,  H.,  A  Short  History  of  Glebe  House,  Chiddingfold  (n.d.):  Miss  P. 
Brewer:  Cunnington,  M.  E.,  An  Introduction  to  the  Archaeology  of  Wiltshire 
1949);  Mercer,  T.  S.,  Tales  and  Scandals  of  Old  Thames  Ditton  (1965);  Charter 
of  Incorporation,  Cranleigh  and  Bramley  Schools  (1898):  Mrs.  Cunningham: 
Smith  and  Gardner,  Genealogical  Research  in  England  and  Wales  (1959):  Dr. 
E-  Dance:  Old  Ashmolean  Reprint  No.  1  Museum  Tradescantianum  (n.d.): 
Farnham  Urban  District  Council:  Index  of  Records  (n.d.).  Minet  Library: 
Surrey  Collections  (1965):  Mrs.  Murphy:  Form  and  Order  of  Service  for  the 
Dedication  of  the  Bells,  etc.,  Guildford  Cathedral,  Monday,  Ylth  May,  1965: 
Bequest  of  Dr.  J.  F.  Nichols:  Needham,  A.,  English  Weathervanes  (1953); 
Hillier.  J.,  Old  Surrey  Water-Mills  (1951);  Lamer,  Rev.  H.  M.,  Busbridge, 
Godalming,  Surrey  (n.d.);  Moncrieff,  A.  R.  Hope,  Surrey  (1934);  Whimster. 
D.  C,  Archeology  of  Surrey  (1931);  Welman,  S.,  The  Parish  Church  of 
Godalming  (1900);  Williamson,  G.  C,  Guildford  Castle,  A  Chronological  Sur- 


vey  (1926);  Cobb,  F.  W.,  A  If  old,  the  Story  of  a  Surrey  Village  (1935);  Oakden, 
R.  (editor),  Official  Guide  of  Guildford  Corporation  (1939);  Maiden,  H.  E., 
History  of  Surrey  (1900);  Swantone,  W.,  Country  Notes  and  Nature  Calendar 
(1938);  Cox,  J.  C,  Rambles  in  Surrey  (1910);  Bosworth,  G.  F.,  Surrey  (Cam- 
bridge County  Geographies)  (1902);  Hearnshaw,  F.  J.  C,  The  Place  of  Surrey 
in  the  History  of  England  (1936);  Boston,  Lady  C,  The  History  of  Compton 
in  Surrey  (1933);  Wood,  I.  F.,  Godalming  County  Primary  School  (n.d.),  various 
authors,  The  Masque  of  Charterhouse  (1950);  Bloom,  J.  H.,  Bygone  Streatham 
( j  926);  Bygone  Balham  and  Tooting  Bee  (1926);  Nevill,  R.,  The  Corporation  of 
Godalming  (n.d.);  Nichols,  Dr.  J.  F.,  The  Old  Town  Hall  of  Godalming  (1947): 
Bequest  of  B.  Rackham:  Whimster,  D.  C,  Surrey  (1931),  Williamson,  G.  C. 
The  Guilhall  of  Guildford  and  its  Treasurers  (1928);  Coffey,  G..  Guide  to  Celtic 
Christian  Antiquities  (1909):  Surrey  County  Council:  Surrey  Educational  Re- 
search Association,  Surrey  Past  and  Present  (1965):  W.  E.  Wakefield:  Stafford. 
H..  A  History  of  Caterham  School  (1945):  T.  E.  C.  Walker:  Highfield.  J.  R.  L. 
(ed.),  The  Early  Rolls  of  Merton  College,  Oxford  (1964);  Dudley  Stamp,  L., 
and  Willatts,  E.  C,  The  Land  of  Britain.  The  Report  of  the  Land  Utilization 
Survey  of  Britain,  Part  81,  Surrey  (1941);  Willatts,  E.  C,  The  Land  of  Britain. 
The  Report  of  the  Land  Utilization  Survey  of  Britain,  Part  79,  Middlesex  and 
the  London  Region  (1937);  The  Surrey  County  Council,  Detailed  Return  of 
the  Fully-Licensed  Houses  and  Beer  Houses  in  the  Several  Petty  Sessional 
Divisions  for  February,  1892  (1892);  "Surrey  Times"  Picturesque  Surrey  (1895): 
the  authors:  Harper,  D.,  The  Cost  of  Living  in  1300;  Matthews,  L.  G.,  Royal 
Apothecaries  of  the  Tudor  Period.  Reprinted  from  Medical  History,  Vol.  8, 
No.  2;  Pinder,  The  Rev.  J.,  St.  George  the  Martyr  Church,  Southwark;  Small- 
wood,  F.  T.,  Did  Wren  Design  Terrace  House,  Battersea?;  Sturley.  D.  M.. 
Allen  House,  No.  1  High  Street,  Guildford;  Worssam,  B.  C,  Iron  Ore  Workings 
in  the  Weald  Clay. 

Purchases 

Allen,  M.,  The  Tradescants  (1964);  Birley,  A..  Life  in  Roman  Britain  (1964); 
Carter,  J.,  Bisley  Bits  (1892);  Oakley,  K.  O.,  Framework  for  Dating  Fossil  Man 
(1964);  Harcup,  S.  A.,  Historical,  Archaeological  and  Kindred  Societies  of  the 
British  Isles  (1965);  Harley,  J.  B.,  and  Phillips,  C.  W.,  The  Historians'  Guide 
to  Ordnance  Survey  Maps  (1964);  Jewel,  A.,  Crafts,  Trades  and  Industries  (1964); 
Surrey  County  Council,  List  of  Antiquities  in  the  Administrative  County  of 
Surrey  (1965),  2  copies;  Introducing  Local  History;  Keiller,  A..  Windmill  Hill 
and  Avebury  (1965);  Surrey  Librarian's  Group.  Surrey  People  (1965);  London 
and  Home  Counties  Branch  of  Inland  Waterways  Association,  River  Wey  (1965;) 
The  Account  Book  of  Phillipp  Mellersh,  1643-45,  (Photostats  of  Public  Record 
Office  S.P.  28  Bundle  No.  177);  Yates,  E.  M.,  A  Study  of  Settlement  Patterns. 

Review 

Evison,  V.  I.,  Fifth  Century  Invasions  South  of  the  Thames  (1965). 
To  the  above  list  must  be  added  the  current  numbers  of  transactions  and  periodi- 
cals received  by  exchange,  subscription  or  gift. 

Prints,  Maps  and  other  Graphic  Material 

Gifts:  From  M.  W.  Harrison;  newscutting  quarries  at  Merstham:  from  Prof. 
S.  S.  Frere;  set  of  6in.  O.S.  Maps  of  Surrey:  from  R.  C.  Gill;  Sale  Catalogue. 
Surrey  Estates  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  Wotton,  Dorking,  Leigh  and  Newdi- 
gate  (1921):  from  D.  J.  Turner;  Note  on  Brick  Chamber,  probably  cesspit  at 
Westcroft  Road,  Carshalton:  from  J.  L.  Nevinson;  8  Pencil  Drawings,  mainly 
of  Surrey  Churches  (1844-46):  Bequest  from  Dr.  J.  F.  Nichols;  1  6in..  8  25in. 
O.S.  Maps,  Shillinglee  Estate  in  Chiddingfold  and  Kirdford  (Sussex);  2  large 
scale  plans,  traced.  Shillinglee  Estate  MS.  estate  map  1836  (in  Guildford  Muni- 
ment Room):  Loan  from  F.  A.  Hastings  and  Lady  Hanworth;  Card  Index  to 
archaeological  matters  in  Collections,  under  civic  parishes. 


Museum  Material  for  Deposit  in  Guildford  Museum 

Gifts:  From  Mrs.  Frere;  Flints,  surface  finds,  Sanderstead  area;  from  Prof. 
S.  S.  Frere;  Mesolithic  flints,  Chatley  Farm,  Cobham;  from  M.  Gordon  Home, 
per  Prof.  S.  S.  Frere;  Miscellaneous  finds  Headley  district  (Romano-British 
pottery,  etc.);  by  excavation;  Final  deposit  Iron  Age  material  from  Hawkshill, 
Fetcham.   Leatherhead. 

GUILDFORD  MUSEUM 

Mr.  E.  S.  Wood  remains  the  Society's  representative  on  the  Library,  Museum 
and  Arts  Committee  of  Guildford  Corporation,  with  Mr.  N.  P.  Thompson  as 
his  deputy. 

Among  the  more  interesting  accessions  during  the  year,  the  Curator  reports 
the  following: 

Romano-British  pottery  from  a  drainage  ditch  at  High  Billingshurst,  Dunsfold: 
Stone  axe-head  from  Abinger:  Iron  Age  and  Romano-British  pottery  from  the 
Chertsey  gravel-pit  near  Beamonds  Farm:  17th  century  pottery  fragments,  probably 
connected  with  a  kiln,  from  Manfield  School.  Ash:  pottery  and  glass  fragments, 
crucible  and  Edward  VI  coin  from  Tudor  glass  kiln  at  Knightons,  Sidney  Wood, 
Alfold. 

MEMBERSHIP 

At  31st  December,  1965.  there  were  1.064  members:  honorary  8,  life,  50,  sub- 
scribing individual  890  and  institutional  116.  During  the  year  19  members  died, 
51  resigned  and  16  were  struck  off  under  Rule  VII.  There  were  126  new  members. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  38  over  1964. 

OBITUARY 

Her  Grace  Helen  Duchess  of  Northumberland,  a  Vice-President,  died  in  April, 

1965.  The  Dowager  Duchess  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  various  excavations 
which  she  had  willingly  allowed  the  Society  to  carry  out  on  the  Albury  estate 
for  nearly  40  years,  beginning  with  the  Farley  Heath  temple  and,  recently,  con- 
tinuing through  the  mound  on  Jubilee  Ride,  the  St.  Martha's  circles,  and  the 
mound  in  Weston  Wood,  to  the  current  work  on  the  Bronze  Age  settlement  in 
Weston  Wood.  She  paid  visits  to  this  site,  with  her  agent  Mr.  Lee  and  her  Head 
Forester,  whose  helpfulness  we  also  acknowledge,  and  these  occasions  will  be  as 
long  remembered  as  they  were  deeply  appreciated.  The  freedom  of  an  archaeo- 
logically  important  estate  like  Albury  has  been  greatly  valued  by  the  Society, 
and  we  have  lost  a  friend  who  not  only  fully  realised  the  significance  of  what 
she  had  to  give,  but  did  her  best  to  enable  us  to  elicit  it  and  to  enjoy  doing  so. 

By  the  death  of  Mrs.  Dorothy  Grenside,  a  Vice-President,  on   14th  February. 

1966.  the  Society  has  lost  an  old  and  valued  member.  She  joined  the  Society  in 
1926,  served  on  the  Council  for  many  years,  and  was  Honorary  Editor  from 
1925-1930.  She  will  be  best  remembered  as  Local  Secretary  for  Weybridge,  on 
whose  history  she  was  the  principal  authority.  For  50  years  she  was  connected 
with  Weybridge  Museum,  having  become  Honorary  Assistant  Curator  to  Dr. 
Eric  Gardner  in  1913.  After  his  illness  and  death  she  assumed  full  responsibility. 
She  greatly  developed  the  museum,  and  built  up  an  extensive  collection  of 
material  for  local  history.  Her  lectures  to  schoolchildren  and  local  people  had 
a  wide  influence.  On  her  retirement  she  gave  the  Society  40  guineas,  which  is 
being  spent  on  new  edition  Ordnance  Survey  maps  of  Surrey. 

By  the  death  of  Dr.  John  F.  Nichols,  F.S.A.,  on  8th  March,  the  Society,  and 
archaeology  in  general,  suffered  a  sad  loss.  After  a  historian's  education  at 
King's  College,  London,  and  distinguished  war  service,  which  earned  him  the 
M.C.,  he  became  history  master  at  Sir  Walter  St  John's  School  in  1924.  The 
school  moved  to  Godalming  in  1940,  and  Dr.  Nichols'  fruitful  association  with 
the  town  and  the  Society  began.  Among  many  other  services  to  the  town,  he 
wrote  a  history  of  Godalming  and  a   history  of  Farncombe  Church.     He  ex- 


cavated  the  Roman  site  at  Binscombe.  He  served  on  the  Council  of  the  Society 
for  many  years,  and  was  a  Vice-President.  He  was  for  some  years  Secretary 
of  the  British  Archaeological  Association,  and  in  his  latter  years  chief  examiner 
in  history  for  London  University.  His  kindness  and  scholarly  approach  will  be 
remembered  by  many.  He  was  so  modest  that  it  was  difficult  to  discover  how 
distinguished  he  was. 

Miss  Frances  Musgrave,  who  was  elected  an  Honarary  Member  last  year,  died 
in  October  in  her  101st  year.  She  followed  her  father,  Canon  Musgrave,  in  a 
century-long  association  with  Hascombe,  and  their  combined  benefactions  to  the 
district  are  innumerable. 

Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar,  C.B.E.,  M.A.,  who  died  on  2nd  January,  1966,  was  a 
distinguished  resident  of  Ewhurst,  who  for  21  years  had  been  Secretary-General 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  He  was  keenly  interested  in  local  anti- 
quities, and  wrote  a  history  of  Ewhurst  Church.  His  support  for  the  Society  was 
practical  and  will  be  missed. 

The  Council  also  reports  with  regret  the  death  of  the  following  other  members : 
Mr.  C.  Yardley,  Miss  G.  H.  Stokes,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Dolphin,  Brig.  F.  R.  W.  Jameson. 
Mr.  S.  D.  Secretan,  Mr.  C.  C.  Fagg,  Miss  K.  M.  Crosse,  Captain  T.  G.  C.  Coggin, 
Mr.  L.  H.  Veitch,  Mr.  V.  M.  Falkner,  Mrs.  M.  R.  Barton,  Mr.  C.  F.  Worslev,  Mrs. 

D.  M.  Harper,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Fearon,  Major  G.  W.  Egerton,  Mr.  G.  N.  Slyfield. 

OFFICERS,  COUNCIL  AND  COMMITTEES 

At  the  1965  Annual  General  Meeting,  Miss  Kathleen  M.  Kenyon,  C.B.E., 
D.Lit.,  F.B.A.,  F.S.A.,  was  re-elected  President  of  the  Society.  All  the  Honorary 
Officers  were  re-elected  except  that  Mr.  D.  J.  Coley,  F.C.A.,  succeeded  Mr.  F.  G. 
Mellersh,  M.A.  F.C.A.,  as  Honorary  Treasurer.  On  the  Council's  nomination 
Messrs.  T.  E.  C.  Walker,  F.S.A.,  J.  L.  Nevinson,  F.S.A.,  P.  Shearman,  F.S.A., 
B.  F.  J.  Pardoe,  M.A.,  J.  C.  Batley  and  Alderman  G.  O.  Swayne,  O.B.E.,  were 
elected  to  serve  until  1969.  The  Honorary  Auditor,  Mr.  A.  A.  Wylie,  F.C.A., 
was  re-elected. 

The  following  served  on  Committees  during  the  year : 

Library  Committee  :  T.  E.  C.  Walker  (Chairman);  Miss  M.  D.  Liggett,  B.A., 
F.L.A.,  Miss  E.  M.  Dance,  E.  E.  Harrison,  J.  L.  Nevinson,  Miss  P.  M.  Brewer 
(Honorary  Librarian). 

Excavations  Committee :  A.  W.  G.  Lowther  (Chairman);  Professor  S.  S.  Frere, 

E.  S.  Wood,  A.  J.  Clark,  Lady  Hanworth,  F.  A.  Hastings,  Miss  Joan  M.  Harding, 
D.  J.  Turner,  R.  M.  Reece,  E.  E.  Harrison,  F.  W.  Holling,  N.  P.  Thompson 
(Honorary  Excavations  Organiser). 

Visits  Committee :  R.  S.  Simms  (Chairman);  Major  H.  C.  Patrick,  D.L.,  Capt. 
M.  A.  Wilson,  R.N.R.,  H.  V.  H.  Everard,  D.  J.  Turner,  R.  Robertson-Mackay, 
Mrs.  R.  K.  Chiles  (Secretary). 

REPRESENTATION 

Council  for  British  Archeology  :  A.  J.  Clark,  E.  S.  Wood. 
Council  for  British  Archaeology,  Group  10:   D.  J.  Turner. 
Council  for  British  Archaeology,  Group  \\A  :  E.  S.  Wood. 
Library,  Museum  and  Arts  Committee,  Guildford  Corporation  :  E.  S.  Wood, 
N.  P.  Thompson. 

Southward  Archaeological  Excavations  Committee  :  E.  S.  Wood. 

NOTICES 

All  subscriptions  are  for  the  calendar  year  and  are  due  on  January  1st.  Members 
two  pounds;  associate  members  (relatives  of  members  living  in  the  same  house) 
ten  shillings;  junior  members  (between   16  and  21)  ten  or  twenty-five  shillings 


SURREY      ARCHAEOLOGICAL       SOCIETY 

REVENUE  ACCOUNT  FOR  THE 


Year  to 

31st  Dec, 

1964 

£ 

£      s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£      s. 

d. 

59 

Castle  Arch,  Rent,  etc. 

69  14 

3 

Excavations  Expenses,   General 

48 

16 

3 

Weston  Wood         25     9 

6 

43 

Less  Carnegie  Trust  Grant  ...     25     0 

0 

9 

6 

49     5 

9 

83 

Library  Books,  etc. 
Collections  :  Deficit  on  Volume 

39  15 

7 

61        

27 

1 

6 

938 

Collections :      Provision       for 

Volume  63     ... 

900 

0 

0 

18 


91 

179 
67 
18 


42 


1538 


1964 
£ 


131 
210 

341 
3211 

3552 


Visits  and  Lectures  :  Expendi- 
ture      

Less  Receipts 

Symposium  :  Expenditure 
Less  Receipts 

Bulletin  Expenses    ... 
Secretarial  Expenses 
Printing  and  Stationery 

Postage  

Sundry  Expenses 
Subscriptions       to       Allied 

Societies     

Donation :     British    Records 

Association 


130     1 
120  11 

7 
1 

107     9 

72     3 

5 

6 

46  17     6 
5     0     0 


927     1     6 


9  10    6 


35     5  11 

303  17     9 

105  19     6 

213  15     6 

70     6     1 

17  15   10 


CAPITAL  ACCOUNT 


Compensation  Returned — Stolen  Exhibit  Recovered 

Cost  of  Printing  Revised  Rules      

Addressograph  and  Equipment 
Adverse  Balance  for  the  Year 


Balance  carried  to  Balance  Sheet 


51   17     6 
£1894     5     8 


£  s.  d. 
60  0  0 
34  10     6 


471     5 

5 

565  15 
2782     1 

11 
5 

£3347  17 

4 

SURREY      ARCH/EOLOGIC  AL      SOCIETY 
YEAR  ENDED  31st  DECEMBER,  1965 


Year 

to  31st 

Dec. 

,  1964 

£ 

£        £ 

929 

51 

1038 

58 

262 

363 

225 

37    400 

140 

65 

75 

1328 
210 

Members'  Subscriptions  Current  Year 
Members'  Subscriptions,  Arrears  ... 
Tax  Recovered  from  Covenants     ... 

Interest  on  Investments  and  Deposits 

Revenue  Account    

Margary  Fund         ...       363     0    0 
Less    Transferred    to 

the  Fund 352     0    0 


Sales  of  Publications,  etc.     .. 
Less  Expenditure  thereon 


Adverse  Balance  for  the  Year 


£     s. 

d. 

948     3 

0 

8     7 

6 

57  12 

9 

268  17     6 


11     0 

0 

225  15 
96  16 

6 
0 

d. 


1014     3     3 


279  17     6 


128  19     6 


1423 
471 


1538 

CAPITAL  ACCOUNT 

£1894     5 

8 

1964 

£ 

£      s. 

d. 

3322 

Brought  forward,  1st  January,  1965 

3211     2 

10 

35 

Entrance  Fees 

46  16 

0 

10 

Donations             

9  18 

6 

— 

Life   Subscriptions 

80     0 

0 

100 

Legacy 



— 

85 

Compensation  for  Stolen  Exhibits 

~~ 

~ 

3552 

£3347  17 

4 

SURREY      ARCH/EOLOGICAL       SOCIETY 

BALANCE  SHEET  AS 


Capital  Account 
Balance  as  per  Account  Annexed  . . . 

The  Margary  Fund 

As  at  1st  January,  1965     

Transferred  from  Revenue  Account 


ovision  for  Cost  of  the  "Collections" 

Volume  62    ... 

Volume  63    

...       800     0     0 
...       900     0     0 

31st  Dec, 
1964 


3211 


7100 


1670 

Notes:  1.  The  current  Market  Value  (February,  1966) 
of  the  Securities  held  by  the  Society  was, 
on  Investment  Account  £3.659,  and  on 
Margary  Fund  Account  £5,971. 

2.  The  Balance  Sheet  excludes  the  value  of  the 

Society's  Exhibits,  Books.  Furniture  and 
Equipment. 

3.  For     Insurance     purposes,     the     Society's 

Library  Books,  Maps,  Prints  and  Collec- 
tions were  independently  valued  in  Octo- 
ber, 1965.  at  £8.533. 

DENYS  J.  COLEY,  Chartered  Accountant, 
Honorary  Treasurer. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

2782 

1 

5 

7100 
352 

C 

0 

0 
0 

7452  0  0 


1700  0  0 


£11981 


£11934  1  5 


SURREY    ARCH/EOLOGICAL    SOCIETY 
AT  31st  DECEMBER,  1965 


31st  Dec,  1964 


3568 


5999 
1101 


7100 


1313 


Investments  at  Cost 

£1000  4|%  Defence  Bonds  ... 
£2800  5±%  Conversion  Stock  1971 


£      s.     d. 

1000     0     0 
2567  17     0 


Investments  on  Margary  Fund  per  contra 
£6050    6%    Conversion    Stock     1972 

at  cost  5998  16     5 

Trustee  Savings  Bank  Special  Deposit     1453     3     7 


Current  Assets 

1331 

Cash  at  Bank  on  Current  and  Deposit 

Account 

872 

9 

1 

— 

Cash  in    Hand 

13 

2 

1 

1331 

885 

11 

2 

93 

Debtors  and  Debit  Balances 

77 

12 

9 

1424 

963 

3 

11 

65 

Less  Subscriptions  paid  in 
Advance             ...         ...     37 

6 

6 

HI 

46 

Provisions  for  Cur- 



— 

rent  Expenses  ...     11 

13 

0 

48 

19 

6 

3567  17     0 


7452     0     0 


914     4     5 


£11981 


£11934     1     5 


I  have  examined  the  Revenue  Account  and  the  above  Balance  Sheet 
together  with  the  books  and  vouchers  presented  to  me,  and  I  have  veri- 
fied the  assets  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  In  my  opinion,  these  accounts 
correctly  set  forth  the  position  of  the  Society's  finances. 

A.  A.  WYLIE. 

Chartered  Accountant,  Honorary  Auditor. 

"Winton,"  London  Road,  Guildford. 
2nd  March.  1966. 


(without  or  with  the  Collections).  Cheques  should  be  made  payable  to  "The 
Surrey  Archaeological  Society." 

Membership  :  Ihe  Honorary  Secretary  urgently  requests  members  tc  inform 
him  at  once  of  any  change  of  address:  failure  to  do  this  may  result  in  members 
not  receiving  the  publications  and  circulars  to  which  they  are  entitled.  He 
would  be  obliged  if  they  could  notify  him  of  their  intention  to  resign,  and 
also  if  they  learn  of  the  death  of  any  member.  Candidates  for  election  to  the 
Society  must  be  nominated  by  two  members  on  a  form  obtainable  from  the 
Honorary  Secretary. 

Gifts,  when  relevant  to  the  work  of  the  Society,  will  be  gratefully  accepted 
by  the  Council;  it  may  not  however  be  in  a  position  to  accept  all  offers. 
The  chief  categories  of  acceptable  gifts  are:  Printed  books  and  pamphlets 
relating  to  Surrey  or  standard  archaeological  works:  lists  of  particular  desiderata 
are  published  from  time  to  time;  maps,  prints,  original  drawings  and  other 
graphic  matter  relating  to  Surrey  and  areas  immediately  adjacent;  MS.  material 
relating  to  Surrey  and  embodying  the  results  of  original  research  (for  example, 
collections  made  for  parish  nistories);  archaeological  finds  or  other  objects 
bearing  on  the  history  of  Surrey,  for  deposit  in  Guildford  Museum  (these  should 
in  every  case  be  accompanied  by  full  particulars  regarding  the  place  of  origin, 
and  date  and  circumstances  of  finding);  furniture  or  other  equipment  suitable 
for  use  in  the  Library,  Stock  or  Students'  Rooms.  The  County  Archivist. 
Surrey  Record  Office,  County  Hall,  Kingston-upon-Thames.  and  the  Curator- 
Archivist,  Guildford  Muniment  Room,  Castle  Arch,  Guildford,  welcome 
information  about  records  relating  to  Surrey,  including  manorial  documents, 
estate  and  other  accounts,  title  deeds,  maps  and  plans,  letters,  and  family 
business  records,  and  are  pleased  to  accept  them  from  owners  and  custodians, 
either  as  gifts  or  on  deposit. 

Articles  and  Notes  for  Publication  :  The  Honorary  Editor  is  collecting  material 
for  forthcoming  Volumes.  Now  that  the  Volume  appears  annually  there  is  no 
accumulation  of  unpublished  material  and  the  Editor  will  be  glad  to  consider 
papers  and  notes.  These  should  be  typed  and  as  free  from  error  as  possible. 
Corrections  and  alterations,  especially  once  such  articles  have  been  set  up  and 
are  in  proof  stage,  add  materially  to  the  cost  of  production. 

Excavations :  Members  who  wish  to  assist  should  respond  to  the  notices  in 
the  Bulletin.  A  wide  variety  of  skills  is  required,  including  surveying,  drawing, 
washing  finds,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  hard  work  of  digging.  Institutions  on  the  list 
may  normally  nominate  one  person  for  this.  These  restrictions  are  necessary 
on  some  sites,  because  the  number  of  volunteers  often  exceeds  the  number 
which  can  be  accommodated  on  a  site  of  limited  area,  but  larger  sites  of 
more  general  character  are  advertised  in  the  C.B.A.  Calendar  of  Excavations, 
and  on  these  any  volunteer  is  welcomed.  Members  should  enquire  in  advance 
whether  any  special  equipment  is  needed,  but  should,  in  any  case,  always  bring 
a  pointing  trowel. 

The  Surrey  Record  Society  was  founded  in  1913  for  the  sole  purpose  of  publish- 
ing editions  of  Surrey  records.  Members  who  use  these  publications  in  the  course 
of  their  historical  and  archaeological  searches  are  asked  to  assist  the  work  of 
the  sister  society  by  becoming  members.  The  subscription  is  £2  a  year.  Further 
details  may  be  obtained   from  the  Hon.  Secretary  at  Castle  Arch. 

All  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  appropriate  officer  of  the  Society 
at  Castle  Arch,  Guildford,  except  that  letters  relating  to  Visits  should  be  sent  to 
the   Visits  Secretary,  38  Court  Hill,  Sanderstead:  Surrey. 


